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IN THE BALKANS 
THE CHESSBOARD OF EUROPE 


By Henry Norman 


I 


has been a name which filled the 
hearts of its hearers with terror. 
Generally it was the name of a man. 
We can faintly imagine the fear of the 
Burgundians fifteen centuries ago when 
anyone whispered “Attila” in their 


| N almost every period of history there 


hearing ; five hundred years earlier the 
fame of that first “Cesar” had been 
made, whose name, become typal, was 
for so long to be an alarm-bell in 


men’s ears; the little word “Alva,” 
signifying the scythe-sweep of his 
“Council of Blood,” can hardly have 
been spoken in the Low Countries for 
six years without a cold shiver ; within 
the memory of living people the coun- 
tryfolk of the southern English coun- 
ties used to frighten naughty children 
by the Napoleonic bogy, and it would 
have been easy to throw a village into 
a panic by shouting the word “ Buona- 
parte!” in the street at midnight. In 
modern times the supremacy of the 
individual has faded: men are no longer 
afraid of a man, and the struggle has 
become complex. But this complexity 
has brought its own new alarms ; Eu- 
rope has become a chessboard rather 
than a tourney; it is a question no 
longer of king and knight, and bishop 
one by one, but of all of them com- 
bined into a gambit. Instead of the 
terrible person we are faced by the 
alarming problem. The Balance of 


Power, the Dreikaiserbund, the Triple 
Alliance, the Franco-Russian entente, 
the Monroe Doctrine —these are the 
clouds on our horizon. And of them 
all, the oldest, the most complex, the 
most dangerous, the ever urgent, is the 
“Eastern Question.” What “Attila” 
and “Alva” and “Buonaparte” were 
in their days, this impersonal matter 
is to-day. It is the nightmare of em- 
perors and the despair of statesmen. 
There is not a diplomatist in Europe 
whose digestion cannot be spoiled by 
whispering to him a fresh rumor con- 
cerning it across the dinner-table. 
Say of any proposal that it “will re- 
open the Eastern Question,” and you 
have knocked it on the head. 

Now, what is this Eastern Question ? 
What are its constituent parts, its 
factors, the sources of its terrors? 
Who are the peoples, and what of the 
lands which constitute it? I had 
sought the answers academically for 
years without getting much nearer 
them; I had even edited books on the 
subject in the attempt—as I now realize 
—to teach others what I did not know 
myself. Last autumn, however, the 
problems of the Near East sudden- 
ly took on a new prominence, and I 
seized the opportunity of visiting all 
the lands, and making the acquaintance 
of the men who combine to form this 
“Eastern Question.” One magazine 
article can be but a glance over so 
crowded a field, but my object here is 
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to paint a few pictures of the lands of 
the ‘‘ Eastern Question ” as they pre- 
sented themselves to my own eyes and 
ears. 

Before the pictures, a little politics. 
The Eastern Question, most briefly de- 
fined, is the struggle of civilized Europe 
for the heritage of the Turk. Between 
the Danube and the Dardanelles, the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea, lie the 
most fertile plains of Europe, the most 
luxuriant crops and the hottest human 
blood. Centuries ago, the Moslem 
horde came over from Asia, fought the 
Christian armies one by one, pushed 
them ever before it, and was only 
stopped at last when the very heart 
of Europe seemed within the grasp of 
the Crescent-bearing warriors. Slowly 
the tide has returned as it came. In- 
trepid Hungary, who stopped its flow, 
first turned it back. Servia revolted 
and became free, Greece shook off the 
turbaned destroyers of her people and 
her monuments. <A few Bulgarian peas- 
ants raised the flag of freedom — the 
very flag and its raisers are shown in 
the photograph I took, which is repro- 








Bulgarian Officers and Ministry Waiting for the Prince in the Public Square of Sofia. 


duced on p. 666—a few Russian officers 
came to their help, and soon the army 
of the Tsar Liberator poured across 
the Balkans to Bulgaria’s aid, and she 
was free. The little fastness of Mon- 
tenegro had kept itself virgin from the 
touch of the ravisher. Roumania had 
already quietly emerged into autonomy, 
and her gallant soldiers saved Skobe- 
leff from defeat, and enabled Russia 
to strike the Sultan to his knees. The 
Treaty of Berlin made all this freedom 
permanent, and permitted Austria to 
send General Philippovich to subdue 
the Moslems of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and place them nominally in her oc- 
cupation, but actually within her em- 
pire. Then, in 1878, the process 
stopped. Last year it began again on 
the familiar lines. Macedonia revolted, 
and was suppressed. Armenia revolted 
afterward. Other Christian races had 
won their freedom thus, the Armenians 
said, and why not they? Let them 
only come to hand-grips with the Turk, 
and Christian Europe would intervene 
to save them, as she had intervened to 
save others. But her hope was vain. 





IN 


The problem had become too acute. 
The next step would be the last, and 
the nations were too eager each for its 
own share, to dare to provoke the di- 
vision. England went on till the im- 
minence of a general war turned her 
back. Amid all the uplifted swords 
Abdul the Second still sits in security, 
redeeming the time by endeavoring to 
destroy the Armenian people en masse, 
before the Powers shall have agreed 
upon some plan for their rescue. Why 
are the swords poised and the rifles at 
the ready? What are the ambitions 
which conflict so flatly that not one of 
them can be realized? In a word, what 
is the Eastern Question of 1896 ? 
Russia has slowly forced her way 
toward the great inland sea. For years 
a single chieftain stopped her at the 
Caucasus, till she absorbed him. Then 
the war with Turkey gave her another 
slice and brought her army to Kars and 
Erzeroum. Only Armenia now lies be- 
tween her and the Mediterranean, and 
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on the shores of this the monasteries of 
ber faith are loopholed for rifle fire, 
ready for the occupation of soldiers. 
Montenegro is her devoted ally, ready 
to strike at her bidding. Servian poli- 
ticians, tired of the commercial domina- 
tion of Austria, are complaisant to her. 
She has caused Prince Ferdinand to be 
recognized by Europe, and hopes that 
this time Bulgaria will not oppose a 
stubborn national sentiment to her ad- 
vance, as under Stambouloff’s iron rule. 
Turkey has been saved by her, and is 
lying uneasy under her heel, to be sup- 
ported or overthrown when the moment 
comes. Her Black Sea fleet has its shot 
and shell on board, and its bunkers 
filled with coal ; a Russian squadron is 
permanently stationed in the Mediterra- 
nean ; the army in Russian Armenia is 
ready to march; by next spring every 
man of her vast forces will hold a maga- 
zine rifle. Russia may indeed be ex- 


cused for preparing the golden cross 
that she is determined to plant once 








Prince Ferdinand and his Aide-de-camp. 


Drawn by Oztas Dodge from a photograph by the author, 
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more on the dome of Saint 
Sophia, and thinking that 
at last Constantinople, the 
queen of all the cities of 
the world, is within her 
grasp. 

But Austria? She is the 
great rival of the Musco- 
vite. Her emperor has lost 
provinces that once were 
his, and it is his dream to 
add to his empire in the 
Balkans more than he lost 
in Lombardy. Along the 
Herzegovinian frontier 
Austrian and Hungarian 
troops are massed. A tri- 
angle of fortified camps, at 
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Mostar, Gacko, and Tre- 





binje, is ready for the de- 
fence of her concentrated 
troops. The Montenegrin frontier is cov- 
ered by her cannon at every vital point, 
and every yard of it is patrolled by Aus- 
trian sentinels. Between Servia and 
Montenegro three regiments of Austrian 
troops, at Plevlje, Prepolje, and Priboj, 
separate Serb from Serb and command 
the road into Turkey, which ends at 
Salonika. By a few custom-house reg- 
ulations she can ruin Servia in a few 
months. She has only to stop the pigs 
and oxen which pour into Hungary 
across the Danube, and the plums and 
wine and maize and leather which cross 
the frontier at Semlin, and King Alex- 
ander’s country is bankrupt. Monte- 
negro she holds north and south with 
her troops, the Albanian savages block 
the eastern side, an ironclad at Anti- 
vari would shut the sea. In the view 
of Austrian statesmen Prince Nicolas is 
in a trap. To Salonika Austria is go- 
ing, and farther, if possible. And she 
is ina hurry. For Francis Joseph is an 
old man, and nothing but the extreme 
reverence felt for his age and his char- 
acter holds his empire together with 
certainty. Bohemia is virtually in re- 
volt; Hungary, the most vitalized na- 
tion in Europe, is bursting with vigor 
and ambition, and hates the idea of 
adding new Slavs to the Dual Empire, 
thus weakening her own preponderance. 
The next heir, Karl Ludwig, is aged and 
more of a priest than a ruler; the sec- 
ond heir, Franz Ferdinand, is a youth, 


The First Flag Raised in the Bulgarian Revolt against Turkey. 


in bad health, caring for little but sport. 
If Austria is to strike it must be soon, 
and while the Triple Alliance lasts. 

The smaller countries are equally 
ambitious. Bulgaria aspires to play the 
leading role in the Balkans. She means 
to add Macedonia to her boundaries. 
Prince Ferdinand has cast off Europe, 
which has treated him with contempt, 
and aspires, with the help of his now 
first-rate army, to become an Eastern 
potentate, and rule from the Danube to 
the Aigean Sea. Servia has declared 
that she will die rather than allow Bul- 
garia to absorb Macedonia. Across the 
intervening Turkish lands she clasps 
hands with Montenegro and Greece, 
and demands the reconstitution of the 
greater ‘“‘Old Servia.” Greece will have 
Crete and the northern lands, which are 
hers by right. Montenegro, as Prince 
Nicolas himself told me, can never for- 
give Austria for taking Herzegovina, 
which is sacred to her by Montenegrin 
blood and Montenegrin victories. To 
rule from Mostar to the eastern edge 
of Albania, under the protection of the 
Tsar—that is her ambition. Roumania, 
though embittered by the fact that her 
aid to Russia in the last war (kept ever 
present in her memory by the iron 
crown of her king cast from the Turk- 
ish cannon captured at Grivitza), cost 
her the province of Bessarabia, is alone 
contented with the sfatus quo, and is 
prepared to defend it within her circle 
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A State Ceremony at 


of forts and by her splendid army, the 
sixth in the world. Finally, to England 


the presence of Russia at Constanti- 
nople would mean a total change in her 
policy, perhaps involving the abandon- 


ment of her interests in the Mediter- 
ranean, and certainly costing her in- 
stantly most of her considerable trade 
with Turkey. And France and Ita- 
ly, as Mediterranean Powers, are also 
deeply concerned, especially as the for- 
mer desires Syria and the latter Al- 
bania. 

No one can step from state to state, 
from town to town, from language to 
language, from currency to currency, 
amid all these conflicting interests, and 
not call to mind the catch phrase of the 
old war correspondent in Mr. Kipling’s 
story of “The Light that Failed ”— 
“There'll be trouble in the Balkans in 
the spring.” To think, as you travel 
there, is to feel the germ of trouble in 
your own mind; to lay ear to the 
ground, Indian fashion, is to hear the 
rumble of the tread of armies; there 
is a murmur to which you may not be 
deaf; there is a ferment to which you 
cannot be blind. No wonder that those 
whose finger is laid upon the political 
pulse to catch its every flutter should 
have prophesied for many a year that 
there will be trouble in the Balkans, 


the Cathedral in Sofia. 


and when there is, what likelier time 
than that throbbing moment, when 


—through the veins of the Earth riots the 
ichor of Spring ? 


II 


THERE is a fascination for me, how- 
ever, about the countries of southeast- 
ern Europe, about the Balkan Pen- 
insula, apart from the Titanic tangle 
of treaties and trespasses and rivalries 
that makes pale the cheek of every 
statesman who trenches upon it. And 
it is of this fascination I would speak 
here. Can it only be my private taste, 
or would these countries themselves— 
the actual qualities and appearance of 
the earth’s crust, and the character of 
those who tread it, in these countries— 
be found generally charming ? 

Despite the variety to be found be- 
tween Roumania and Bosnia, between 
Servia and Transylvania, between Her- 
zegovina and Bulgaria, there is a cer- 
tain similarity which counts for much 
in a general impression. Everywhere 
there is the splendid contrast of moun- 
tain, wood, river, and plain, there are 
forests that have withstood the age-long 
depredations of the peasants, that still 
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harbor bears 
and wild-cats. 
Fine trout are 
still to be had 
in the rivers of 
Bosnia, vines 
still clothe the 
hiils in Servia, 
and supply the 
famous Nego- 
tiner wine; 
herds of long- 
limbed, curly 
coated pigs 
rootle with in- 
finite satisfac- 
tion among 
the beech mast 
and the acorns 
of the lower 
hills. To tell 
of the Bal- 
kans, how- 
ever, one had best begin in the cen- 
tre of the Bulgarian plain. More than 
any of the other countries of the group, 
Bulgaria sums up and expresses the 
Balkans. You are there upon a wide 


The Pot Market in Sofia. 


plain — to European eyes that know 


not prairies or sierras, a vast plain— 
which stretches away on every hand 
almost to the eyes’ limit, and upon its 


Bulgarian Peasants at Sofia 


edges the hills have taken hands seem- 
ingly to dance and tumble in a ring. 
Here is everything that makes poetry. 
At your feet an agricultural life goes 
forward in patriarchal simplicity ; noth- 
ing remoter from our own present-day 
problems of farming and stock-raising 
can be imagined than the graceful, 
wasteful, ignorant, and complacent 
archaism of the methods used. In 
front, the small flock of multi-colored 
little sheep, watched at three corners 
by its dogs, which sit, like outposts or 
ushers, at some distance from the beasts, 
and at a fourth corner, in his sheep- 
skin coat or cloak, in his home-grown, 
home-bleached, homespun linens, lean- 
ing upon his tall staff, the contempla- 
tive peasant shepherd, who appears 
rather to regard distantly the processes 
of nature than to aid them with any 
human intelligence. Beyond, the herd 
of cattle, and the queer, gray foreign 
freak of a buffalo—the same gamus that 
wallows horn-deep in the blue waters of 
the Bosphorus and plunges in the red 
mud of old Nile. Still farther afield, 
the troop of horses, feeding down to 
the willow-fringed river, and, piled con- 
veniently for water - drawing and fre- 
quent flushings by spring floods, the 
village—a mass of stacks and hovels 
that seem like discard- 
ed straw bee-hives, with 
a few one-storied, mud- 
built, and whitewashed 
houses, their Turkish 
chimneys with pierced 
tops the only beauty 
save in autumn, when 
the garlands of scarlet 
paprika hang and glean 
below the eaves. Itisa 
happy, stalwart, broad- 
faced lot of peasants in 
kiptars, sandals, and 
sheepskin caps that live 
in these villages and 
tend their flocks and 
herds. Only when you 
notice that some of 
them have astrakhan 
caps, are you reminded 
of Russia and possible 
politics in the pretty 
picture ; only when you 
see that some of the 
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The Old Roman Bridge at Mostar, the Chief Town of Herzegovina. 


(This bridge spans the Narenta River in a ninety- 


five-foot arch.) 


said caps are made of imitation astra- 
khan—a degraded material not unknown 
to us—do you recall Austria, the com- 
mercial question, and more possible 
politics. And only when you see the 
Jews that fleck the crowd in the pro- 
portion of one in six, and the occasional 
Turk with fez and shawl, do you realize 
the tremendous anthropologic jumble 
of which this great plain has been and 
is still the arena. Well may the moun- 
tains heap themselves to make an am- 
phitheatre—every pass in them might be 
paved with bones, even as the tower at 
Widdin was built of skulls ; the curious 
scarlet haze that rises to mask the 
Rhodopes at sunset might be a mist 
of spilt blood from all the fighting. 
Just as the strange silver threads 
strung themselves across and across, 
even hundreds of yards long, from 
some silvery shrouded insect in the 
willows outside Tatar Bazardjik the 
night I drove into the town, so across 
and across here the bright armies 
passed in days gone by. If their tracks 


could appear now to the seeing eye as 
they do to the eye of imagination, few 
would be the places not marked by 


raiding feet. But the plain is a pal- 
impsest, and on the spot where so much 
dark history was written Nature has 
raised the brave grass again and bid 
the maize wave, and there are only 
strange mounds left—graves, graves, 
graves of many a soldier. When you 
turn your back on it all, and look on 
Sofia, the capital, new and white and 
shiny, and Austrian of shape, below the 
towering spikes of the Vitosh Moun- 
tains, and see the old church on the 
highest point in the town, the church 
that was built Greek, that has been a 
mosque, that was always a proud land- 
mark, and is so still, although a ruin, 
you wonder if the things that will be 
can by chance be stranger than the 
things that have been. 

To enter Sofia through the doorways 
of its neat and quite ordinary station 
is to pass the threshold of a garden of 
strange growths, strange happenings, 
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huddle of Turkish disorder. 
Very neat and straight and 
long are these streets. 
White houses, that remind 
one of the suburbs of Vien- 
na, stand in rows, and the 
lower floor is a shop, gen- 
erally full of Austrian wares 
which may be called for in 
the German tongue. While 
I was there I engaged one 
of the two or three cabmen 
who know German, but a 
friend of long experience in 
the Near East, and with a 
fluent knowledge of Turk- 
ish, told me that he invari- 








Tne Author and his Hosts of the Frontier. 


and stranger tales; but at the first 
sight, suppose on a Sunday, you had 
best unpack your mind of all its pre- 
possessions, and watch delightedly the 
streams of peasants pass up and down 
the long streets that were drawn, some 
twenty years ago, through the trackless 


ably addressed all the com- 
mon people in that language, 
and that they were still able, 
after twenty years of disuse, to under- 
stand it. You have a long drive from 
the station before you pass the lion 
bridge—an unimpressive structure that 
spans a trifling river; on your left you 
leave the gypsy quarter, than which 
nothing is better worth seeing in Sofia, 


A Turkish Gypsy Family. 
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A Typical Landscape in Montenegro 


and beyond the bridge, some distance on 


the right, is the Jews’ quarter. At the 
clean sweep that was made in the Sofia 
out of which the Turks were driven by 
Gourko in 1878, these two quarters were 
rigorously separated from the rest, and 
they are even isolated by reason of be- 
ing allowed to claim a far larger piece of 
mud-colored ground than they can actu- 
ally cover. The houses of the gypsies are 
of wood, and keepa strange reminiscence 
of patriarchal caravan habits in their 
arrangement. Not infrequently there 
is a hurdled court or enclosure where 
the animals stand disconsolately chew- 
ing maize-stalks, and the old women sit 
on their heels spinning and winnowing 
corn. And the clustered hovels for the 
beasts are roofed with the ubiquitous 
Russian kerosene tins— broken, flat- 
tened out, and rusted to a rich tone of 
brown, which no doubt pleases the color- 
loving eye of their possessors. Here you 
may see swarthy-cheeked girls in orange 
or red spotted trousers—those trousers 
which the Turkish woman has left be- 
hind, and the Croatian woman of Bosnia, 
even the Croatian Catholic woman, still 
wears. Beads are on their necks, bright 


cloths are twisted around their snaky 
hair, and their eyes are like French 
prunes, impossibly bold and primitive 
and beautiful of gaze. See oneof them 
carrying a green pot, whose contours 
are as triumphant as her own, from the 
iron pump supplied by an active muni- 
cipality, and you see Hagar, and—well, 
you know more about Abraham. 

It is a little, cantering pair of horses 
most likely which takes your small vic- 
toria rocking up the main street of 
Sofia ; at the top stands the white, ugly 
Greek cathedral of many cupolas, where 
lately Prince Boris was contirmed, or, 
as the newspapers have wrongly per- 
sisted, baptized. Between you and the 
cathedral are continuous streams of 
peasants passing up and down. The 
women are mostly in a three-quarter 
length, sleeveless pelisse—shall I call 
it ?—of dark blue blanket cloth, elabo- 
rately braided in white, from which their 
white linen gown, with wool-worked hem, 
depends about four inches, showing an 
elaborately patterned sock, home-knit, 
of course, in many colors, and an admir- 
able, free-stepping foot in leather san- 
dal. Their heads are bound with a 
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Rumili Hissar, or the Castle of Europe. 


(The Bosphorus here is only half a mile wide, and the Castle was built by Mohammed the Conqueror, in 1452, prior to 
his capture of Constantinople; the walls are thirty feet thick, and the cannon used to throw stone balls weighing 


six hundred pounds.) 


large white cloth, which floats out be- 
hind and shrouds a range of the tiniest 
plaits of hair I have ever seen; each 
plait made, say, of a hundred hairs, and 
tied in a bunch before the waist. Above 
each ear a group of artificial flow- 
ers, sometimes even of shell ornaments, 
is proudly fastened —treasured me- 
mentos dropped from many a funeral 
wreath, one would suppose—and these 
bunches conceal the means of attach- 
ment of the two long strings of silver 
coins which hang down, an immense 
weight surely, to join the finish of the 
plaits. At first this hair problem puz- 
zled me, for the color would occasion- 
ally change, half-way to the waist, from 
black to brown; but I learned that it 
was customary to denude the scalp of 
a favored ancestress and plait in her 
chiefest glory to the aid of one’s own 
poorer equipment. The desire to 
“Knock them in the Old Kent Road,” 
so to speak, is as obvious in Sofia as 
anywhere else. 

You will pass, ata street corner, the 
only active mosque in Sofia, religiously 
active, that is, for the Black Mosque, 
of which we have all heard and read 
shocking histories, is still active as a 
prison, though not so crowded or so 
misused as at the close of the Stambou- 
loff era. Then, by a clean street—the 


streets of Sofia are wonderfully well 
kept— you approach the Alexander 
Platz, which gives upon the Public Gar- 
den and the Prince’s Palace, with a 
street behind it in which stands the 
principal hotel. In Sofia the public 
buildings have got ahead of the private 
buildings, a reversal of the usual or- 
der; you have the feeling that the mak- 
ers of Bulgaria rubbed a ring, and 
museums, post-office, parliament house, 
war office, bureau of statistics, ete., 
arose on the instant. “It is not enough 
to have a state; we must have a capi- 
tal,” said the makers of Bulgaria ; “we 
must have a capital at once.” Then 
the professional town-makers were sum- 
moned from Vienna, took measure- 
ments of the mixed, scarred, old Turk- 
ridden city ; drew boulevards here and 
there with a ruler and a T-square, 
threw a lion-bridge over one ditch, and 
an eagle-bridge over another ; planted 
a public statue—to the Tzar Alexander 
II.— swept a carriage avenue around 
it, dibbled in a becoming quantity of 
plane-trees, and went proudly on their 
way, leaving the approved landmarks 
of a respectable modern metropolis be- 
hind them. It has answered very well. 
True, the boulevards are fringed with 
heaps of stone, brick, and puddles for 
plaster-making, and the little one-sto- 
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ried houses look out surprised to be 
facing so fine a street—a street that 
has surely run away from its home in 
Austria and got lost below the Vitosh 
Mountains; but it has answered very 
well. There is a town garden where a 
nice military band plays; there is a 
park, out beside the great Constantino- 
ple road ; there is the Prince’s garden, 
with a menagerie inside ; there is a mil- 
itary college of imposing proportions, 
teaching the young Bulgarians how to 
shoot, and there are forts watching nar- 
rowly on the Constantinople road—and 
on some other roads, too. On the fringes 
of the spaceful, scattered town the peas- 
ant life of the Peasant State comes 
up to view the capital of Bulgaria. 
Horses, cows, buffaloes, pigs, peasants, 
and screeching bands of geese — who, 
after all, have an especial interest in 
capitals— and not far out, on the 
slopes of the Vitosh, the sporting cor- 
respondents of the press can have a day 
after fat woodcock and come back in 
a galloping Bulgarian hack to find— 
what? <A hero fallen, a prince born, a 


conversion in progress, or a ministry 
erumbling—he never knows which till 


he reaches the Sofiote Club, whence the 
officers who played cards and lent an 
air of festivity in Stambouloff days have 
now been discreetly banished, lest they 
hear and tell too much. 

As I look back on my stay in Sofia, 
where every day the splendid air add- 
ed to the cure it had initiated for my 
wife— “Sofia for bronchitis, asthma, 
and similar troubles,” might be a gov- 
ernment advertisement—I see myself 
in the dark, narrow - windowed hotel 
room, with its view of the entrance and 
sentinels to the palace and the palace 
doors. The place was filled with depu- 
ties who had arrived for the Sobranje ; 
squat, stalwart men, broad of face and 
tongue and shoulder ; with the strange 
air of persons in new and unaccustomed 
clothing —again the strange, ready- 
made Austrian goods—shirts, décolletés 
enough for an agitator (no man can 
agitate in a tight collar!) with ties of 
astonishing originality — either satin, 
elaborately backed with glue and paste- 
board, or some odd green bootlace of a 
thing, pathetic in its bid for political 
respectability. The astrakhan caps or 
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slouch hats of the country disappeared 
in favor of “stove-pipes,” and groups 
thus attired would loiter in their in- 
coming or outgoing at the hotel por- 
tico, raging of party splits in a language 
I knew not, but with a fire and fury 
that I could recognize. In their hands, 
very often, was a detestable little neck- 
lace of amber or mother-of-pearl beads 
which they twisted sempiternally in 
their dark spatulate fingers ; twisted, 
turned, and rattled, repeating the same 
movement a maddening number of 
times, paying no heed to the twisting, 
but working with the tireless energy 
of fiends in hell, and discovering a hor- 
rid joy in the business. These “ fidget- 
strings ” are adored by the Turks, with 
whom the habit originated, and it is 
most common to see a brilliant, tight- 
ly clad officer produce one from the 
bosom of his tunic and give himself over 
to a habit which would have been the 
corner-stone of another Nordau volume 
had the inventor of “Degeneration ” 
seen and studied this obsession. 

At the restaurant of our hotel these, 
and nearly all other strangers to Sofia, 
took their meals. The family of Lev- 
sky, one of the real freers of the Bul- 
garian people, had come to town to be 
present at the unveiling of a bust of 
their distinguished relative. This man 
Levsky had been a carrier of coals, and 
when his train of horses or asses moved 
upon their journeys he met and talked 
with and encouraged all those who were 
prepared to throw off the Turkish yoke. 
He was before the great movement 
came, and so the Turks hung him where 
his monument now stands. My pho- 
tograph shows his comrades and their 
flag. Now, when a free Bulgaria was 
raising this monument in a conspicu- 
ous part of regenerated Sofia, the hero’s 
sister—a plain, patient-faced, old coun- 
trywoman, dressed with much neatness 
in black cloth jacket and brown skirt, 
and with no covering but the thin gray 
hair upon her head—came with her 
husband and children, even to the third 
generation, to be present at the unveil- 
ing, which Prince Ferdinand himself 
was to carry out. This interesting and 
curious family—the brother-in-law of 
Levsky was a most handsome old pea- 
sant, and he had been in the middle of 
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the plotting—trooped in twice a day to 
their meals and occupied a centre table, 
while at smaller ones round the wall 
the dark, fiery-eyed, thick-voiced poli- 
ticians fed and argued with equal avid- 
ity. Ona certain morning I saw this 
family honored, when the fine monu- 
ment, all hung with wreaths, was given 
to the public eye amid hymns, chant- 
ings, choruses, speeches, acclamations, 
and the sunlight slanting through a 
frosty mist full in the eyes of Sofia’s 
Prince. It was a very brilliant cere- 
mony, and by the courtesy of a states- 
man, whose English and French are 
almost as fluent as his native Bulga- 
rian, I occupied an almost too central 
position. Just on my right the high 
dignitaries of the Greek Church had 
spread a table with bright vessels of 
some religious significance and a gor- 
geous Bible; then, with much ritual, 
as intricate as interesting, they donned 
scintillating vestments, rose - flowered 
on cloth of gold. A mitre, lavishly 
enriched with jewels, balanced on the 
head of the Archbishop as he bowed 
above the chalice. A young priest, 


with a mop of black hair spreading 


down his back, as only poets wear it in 
this country, and the face of a Rosetti 
woman, chanted a service in a baritone 
of wonderful sweetness and power, and 
all the time, through the long service, 
Prince Ferdinand stood in the gray 
uniform of a Colonel of Bulgarian In- 
fantry, his white astrakhan caftan in his 
hand, and his fair, pale, proud Austro- 
French face held dauntlessly to the 
piercing sunlight or bent reverently as 
the prayers of a church alien to his own 
rolled out over the heads of the crowd. 
Those who saw the grave dignity of 
‘this man of fateful destiny, as he did 
homage to the priest of the Greek 
Chur ch, would not wonder if he adopted 
it entirely as his own, making its faith 
his faith, its worship his w orship, rather 
than feel himself edged to the wicket- 
gate of the great Catholic fold, stand- 
ing alone, with the flock, but not of it. 
And it would not be surprising, either, 
if Bulgaria, broad and blunt and rough 
and crude, from admiring the Prince’s 
imperial manner and haughty bearing, 
grew to love the man who could take 
the withered, toil-stained hand of Lev- 
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sky’s sister, the quiet, gentle old peas- 
ant-woman, and bow over it with a 
courtesy that was even tender, and tell 
her, in the language that is hers and has 
now become his (and astonishingly well 
he speaks it), what Bulgaria owes and 
what he owes to her brave brother, who 
in his country’s cause hung on the gal- 
lows where they stood. 


Ii 


Tue thoughts of very few people are 
worth hearing ; the impressions, if they 
could be given with naked faithful- 
ness, of nearly everyone are valuable. So 
I make no apology for my impression 
of Belgrad. I may be sorry that it is 
not a different impression, and reflect, 
and tell myself many things about 
Servia that are more agreeable—but 
my impression remains what it was. 
Say “Belgrad” to me, and I see one 
picture, hear one sound. I am stand- 
ing in the citadel, the white citadel 
which makes a high cluster of white 
buildings with a church spire above 
the sheer corner of the Danube, and I 
am leaning on a white wall and looking 
out over the Hungarian marshy plain 
just opposite. Behind me and on my 
left is that kind of fortification which 
seems so extremely effective to an un- 
knowing eye: guns peeping out, with 
dark porpoise noses, through close- 
grown turfy banks and terraces and 
walls with slits in them. Modern ar- 
tillery would laugh—a strange whistling 
laugh—at this old theatrical set-out, 
and annihilate it in a few minutes; but 
still, the Servian kind of fortification is 
the grassy terraces, the loop-holed walls, 
and the peeping, pointing guns. Nat- 
urally the guns ‘face Semlin, the Hun- 
garian town upon the confluence of the 
Danube and the Save. A town upon 
the level has no chance surely against 
these terraces and walls? And yet 
Semlin, with its smoke rising peacefully 
above its shops, streets, and commer- 
cial-minded inhabitants, with its octroi 
and its swine-tax, is holding fortressed 
Belgrad in the hollow of its Hungarian 
hand. I turn a little from the sight 
of Semlin and lean outward over to the 
plain, furrowed with water - courses, 
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with alder-beds, with strips of willow 
land. It is late afternoon in autumn, 
and mists in light wreaths, like trail- 
ing, fairy draperies, have been wafted 
out across the marshy ochre-colored 
flats. At the actual foot of this cliff is 
a stretch of muddy level land to the 
border of the great turbid river, which, 
on an infinitely greater scale, has an 
orange roll about it like old Tiber. 
Also, beside the current, is a round 
tower, and a long row of buildings 
with little windows, like stables. Far- 
ther on the right you can watch the 
river, grown blue- gray with distance ; 
then, farther off,.silver white, winding 
far to the horizon amid more misty, 
empty, willow - grown silences. Not a 
sound reaches you from it all. For 
the moment no steamer is in sight. 
No rattle comes from the railway 
bridge and viaduct above the blue— 
really blue—waters of the Save. It 
grows chill and cold, and I am prepar- 
ing to go homeward through the now 
yellow-leaved park to the city when a 
strange music reaches me. No, it is 
not music, it is some ringing metallic 
sound. There is a weird rhythm in it, 


it reminds one of—prisoners, of course ! 
I lean out over the parapet—far over. 
In doing so I dislodge a swallow-tail 
butterfly, somnolent and melancholy, 
sick with the approach of autumn, and 
he wings languidly out toward the Dan- 


ube. In the evening light I note his 
sulphur yellow and black a long way 
off, and below, the sound of the clank 
of prisoners’ chains comes nearer and 
nearer. I can see them; a straggling 
line of men in white linen garments, 
winding up to their lodging in the im- 
pressive but effete fortress. They are 
not all fettered. Some are quite free ; 
some wear heavy chains from ankle to 
ankle, the middle of which is hung 
from the waist by a string. They have 
been working in the mist down there 
by the river, and they are coming home 
now. It grows colder, damper, duller ; 
less and less of the marshy Hungarian 
plain is visible ; the fires of sunset pour 
into the Save’s clear tide and flow the 
brighter rather than become extin- 
guished. More trails of men, all ac- 
companied by the hollow clank which 
is indescribable in its sadness, suggest- 
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ing Siberia, the mines, and the sunlit 
snow on the plains near Tobolsk, are 
crossing the low land just below the 
citadel, are winding by the narrow path 
up the hill down which my swallow-tail 
butterfly flewr Some of them may see 
his suit of sulphur and black, perhaps 
be cheered by his beauty or saddened 
by the sense of his near end. They 
pass quite close to me, and I scan their 
faces and the faces of the indifferent 
aged soldier who walks beside them. 
They do not seem unhappy, they do 
not look depressed or base. Their 
chains clank louder and louder in my 
ears as they file past between the 
masonry walls of the old fortress. I 
cannot help it: the mists, the far 
plains, the wide, fog-wreathed river, the 
sunset in that mirror of a Save, and the 
one sound—it is my impression of Bel- 
grad. I might recall the sunny street 
with its rugged pavement, the hurrying 
electric and horse tramways, the jolting 
cabs, the low white houses, the preten- 
tious and miserable hotels, and the 
broad, dark, tall Servian women. These 
are square of figure, with flowing skirt ; 
velvet zouave, gold-laced and fur- 
edged ; the leg-of-mutton sleeve, which 
gives dignity and repose to the outline 
of the arm; the umbrella; the head, 
crowned with a red fez, and the sleek 
black braid of hair laid around it. 
Sometimes this fez, which is of a light 
scarlet color not seen elsewhere in 
the Balkans, has its crown covered 
with a rich embroidery of seed-pearls ; 
it is oftener plain, with the tassel care- 
fully flattened on and secured by the 
hair-plait. There is a Roman placidity 
about the broad, olive faces of the Servian 
ladies. And that plait of hair is as 
hard and shiny as though it were cast 
in gun-metal. I might recollect the 
boyish King Alexander, who executed 
a coup-détat at nineteen, and looks 
prematurely serious with the cares of 
an almost bankrupt and politician-rid- 
den state, driving out beside a big and 
gorgeous aide-de-camp. I might think 
of the sweet wildness of the Park of 
Topchider, tangled like that attractive 
Garden of the Sluggard, and the heroic 
memories clustering around the modest 
home of Prince Milosh there. I might 
dwell on the deeply interesting talk of 
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Servia’s two real statesmen—M. Ristich, 
the veteran ex-Regent, and M. Nova- 
kovich, the Prime Minister. And I 
might easily linger with pleasure upon 
thoughts of the market - place, crowd- 
ed with luscious fruits and gorgeously 
embroidered peasant girls. It is un- 
grateful of me, but I do not. Say 
‘“‘Belerad” to me, and I see that wan 
file of men creeping round the medi- 
zeval battlements to the hopeless music 
of their chains. 


IV 


Atmost as remarkable in its way as 
the Utopian settlement of Cosmé is 
Bosnia, the last of Austria’s strange 
family. As one travels from one re- 
nascent townlet to another, stopping at 
hotels under direct Government super- 
vision — this phrase applies to the ho- 
tel primarily, but the traveller, too, I 
found, was under direct Government 
supervision as well—one marvels great- 
ly at what thirteen years of thorough 
organization can doforacountry. The 
country itself is Norwego- Tyrolean, 
highland in character ; the scenery, with 
its splendid mountains of natural for- 
est and wild rivers boiling in the throats 
of chasms, is picturesque even to vio- 
lence ; tourist country in its last and 
most acute expression, and some day it 
will be as fashionable and as familiar 
as Switzerland. Villages with old Turk- 
ish fortifications hanging at the edge of 
cliffs, such as Vranduk on the Bosna, 
seem to clamor for the camera with a 
greater insistence than they invited the 
enemy's cannon in earlier days. Rail- 
ways of astonishingly ingenious con- 
struction wind through the valleys of 
the Bosna and Narenta, scaling preci- 
pices, making weird loops and scoops, 
till the traveller feels that no angel on 
Jacob’s ladder has outdone him in as- 
cending and descending. But alight 
at Sarajevo or at Ilidze, and the im- 
pression of wandering in a great Jardin 
d’Acclimatation, pierced by a toy rail- 
way, becomes even stronger. For Sa- 
rajevo and Ilidze are real climatoriums, 
perfect flower - beds, and each of the 
many Government enterprises is a sep- 
arate exotic under its own bell-glass or 
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hand-light. There is the Tlidze Spa; 
there is the Agricultural Institute, at 
Boutmir ; there are the tobacco and ear- 
pet factories; and the Kunstateliers, 
for the revival of native arts, such as 
metal inlaying; and there is the abso- 
lutely perfect little hospital, and the 
school of justices, and the great Land- 
esregierung. In the wild rich soil of 
this beautiful Balkan province, soil 
nourished in the past by the blood of 
Turk, Croat, and Austrian, these choice 
specimens, alien though they be, have 
thriven surprisingly, and to their head- 
gardener is due the praise. It is Baron 
de Kallay, with the freest hand of any 
statesman in Europe, who has made 
this garden for his Emperor’s pleasure 
and glory. 

In an age like ours, when democratic 
and semi-democratic governments, side 
by side with those of monarchs of re- 
stricted powers, show a similarly tardy 
progress toward a better state of things, 
it is astonishing to come upon a state 
governed to all intents and purposes 
by an autocrat whose mind is open to 
every enlightened project of the time. 
Autocracy is a word to wonder at in 
these free days, and yet, if you have the 
man! And Bosnia has the man. Ben- 
jamin de Kallay is doing for her what 
she could never do for herself, and to 
imagine a republic in Croatia is to im- 
agine a state of affairs only less dis- 
astrous than anarchy itself. Essential 
freedom of the individual has been se- 
cured in Bosnia by a wave of one man’s 
hand—in the right direction. There is 
religious freedom first of all; Jews and 
Catholics, Protestants and Turks, live 
one with another and pursue the ordi- 
nances of their respective faiths in a 
peace which has been arbitrarily be- 
spoken for them. There is physical 
and moral freedom next, for education, 
technical and other, is provided in such 
a manner as to be within the reach of 
all. Take the four agricultural estab- 
lishments for instance, which are run, 
and lavishly run, by the Government. 
These have for their object the provi- 
sion of agricultural education for the 
sons of peasants. Is it cheese-making? 
The Government has invited experts 
from France who have taught the art 
and its secrets, so that a Rocquefort 
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nearly equal to its French namesake 
can be placed on Bosnian tables. Is it 
prune-drying? The same answerserves. 
No expense has been spared to achieve 
a quality which shall compete with the 
real French prune, and the success of 
the scheme is proved by the immense 
quantity of Bosnian prunes imported 
into France to be bottled as native. 
Carpet-making and metal inlaying I 
have mentioned ; these are native arts 
which the Government has spared no 
pains to revive; old patterns, old dyes 
have been resuscitated ; and again, in 
regard to the metal work especially, 
cigar-cases, vases, cigarette-cases, and 
other ornaments inlaid with gold or 
silver, wire or iron, foreign orders of 
considerable size have been filled. 
Horse - breeding has been specially 
looked after. The small, hardy Bos- 
nian pony, so suited to the mountains, 
can now be crossed gratis from Arab 
sires and blood-stock from the Em- 
peror’s own stables, greatly to the im- 
provement of the race. With regard to 
cows, I saw two score splendid Miihl- 
thalers, rich brown animals with a 
white blaze in the back, which in a 


year or two will greatly affect the qual- 


ity of Bosnian beef. I was of opinion 
that they are not suitable for a dairying 
industry, but it is not likely to be long 
before the Government finds this out 
as well, and introduces something more 
akin to our own Alderney. 

The Government tobacco factory 
shows a bouquet of qualities which is 
almost unique ; it is successful, honest 
and picturesque. The very finest to- 
bacco I have ever smoked is called 
“Herzegovina Ausstich,” has a color 
shared only by Japanese tobacco and 
a fair woman’s hair, and a natural deli- 
cacy of aroma which places it far be- 
yond what has been offered me in Con- 
stantinople or in Cairo, as the flower of 
Turkish and Egyptian produce. Talk- 
ing of tobacco, I may here register my 
disappointment with all that I found 
in the Sultan’s dominions. A Turkish 
cigarette differs from an Egyptian very 
greatly, and although the leaves may 
have been raised in the same tobacco- 
patch, the one sent to Egypt, where it 
may be freely adulterated with glyce- 
rine, sugar, and less harmless matters, 
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smokes quite differently from that which 
has remained in its native Turkey, where 
the same arts may not be practised. 
This is a little point, not generally un- 
derstood, but it accounts for the differ- 
ence so noticeable to an English palate. 


Vv 


Oppty enough, it is in the far corner 
of Europe, on that edge of the Balkan 
Peninsula which is washed by the Black 
Sea, that civilization, without Western 
control, has flowered most freely with 
a Western bloom. The features of the 
Roumanian country itself are not, at 
first instance, so widely different, and 
that part of it through which the line 
runs to Costanza, has fewer natural 
advantages than Bulgaria or Servia, 
and infinitely fewer than Bosnia. But 
there is order present. The planta- 
tions of young oaks, grown variously to 
heights of from ten to fifteen feet, and 
then mown like a field of corn, suggest 
a thoughtful application of the laws of 
afforestation, and the recognition of 
young timber as a crop. The hedges 
that enclose many of the fields have, 
by individualizing ownerships and iden- 
tifying more thoroughly small pieces 
of land, encouraged more careful hus- 
bandry, and it seemed to me that agri- 
cultural methods were less archaic than 
elsewhere throughout the Peninsula. 
It is when you get to the capital, how- 
ever, to Bucharest, that the result of 
a strenuously preserved autonomy, a 
gallantly guarded independence, is 
chiefly observed. The very appearance 
of the town is enough. It has been 
laboriously rebuilt, and the Turk has 
been so effectually effaced in these 
twenty years that King Charles has 
been upon the throne that perhaps his 
own iron crown, which I have mentioned 
as forged from a Turkish cannon, is 
the most cognate trace of Turk in his 
kingdom, as it is certainly the most 
significant. That, by the way, was a 
strange little story. After the brilliant 
victory every foreigner was excluded 
one day from the arsenal, and Rou- 
manian hands alone wrought the crown 
which is the emblem of Roumania’s 
final freedom and the proudest posses- 
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sion of her King. Very wisely has the 
King proceeded with his difficult task, 
and he must be an example of what, 
under other circumstances, Prince Fer- 
dinand hopes to do in Bulgaria. 

It is disappointing to find that the 
river Dimbovitza, which the Queen-poet 
of Roumania has taught us to know, 
is, where it threads the capital, but a 
muddy little stream enough, with no 
hint of romance in its flat floor; and 
again, that it is not romance which you 
find in the Roumanian capital. A most 
unromantic city as ever I saw is Bu- 
charest. Modern, flat, wholly without 
interesting buildings—the ideal has 
been a spacious Balkan Paris, and alike 
morally and materially the ideal has 
been approached. There are very smart 
shops, very bright streets, a park, a long 
white boulevard, good open squares, 
and a chaussée, where beauty and fash- 
ion—and there isa great deal of both— 
drive in the afternoon. The hotels are 
excellent ; the restaurants also; there 
are two or three theatres and an opera 
open apparently every night; and the 
palace itself isin the centre of the main 
street, thrown back only a few yards 
from the road. This is quite the right 
position for so gay and sociable a little 
court as itis. Pleasure, in its ordinary 
acceptation, seems the main pursuit in 
Bucharest. There is, of course, much 
military society, and the Roumanian 
army, for smartness and efficiency, is 
thought to bear comparison with almost 
any in Europe. Roumanians, too, are 
often rich, and manufacturers and land- 
owners have seemingly only one idea of 
spending money ; it is to come into the 
town, to rattle about in very fine car- 
riages with very over-driven horses ; of- 
ten to dress your coachman in sapphire 
velvet (though I think the ordinary Eng- 
lish livery adopted by many families is 
considered better style), and wear the 
French “model” clothes of an unde- 
niable chic. The Roumanian woman 
reaches a high average of good looks ; 
her black hair is crisp and curly, and 
can submit to elaborate arrangement, 
on the top of which her very "French 
hat seems to have alighted secenionliy 
like a butterfly. As we drive in the 
afternoon down the Chaussée at break- 
neck speed—the Chaussée is a long, tree- 
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lined road edged with fanciful villas—_ 
she bows charmingly to her friends on 
horseback and in the dashing Roumani- 
an cabs. There is more abandon, more 
frankness in her sparkle than in the 
manner of women in the Bois, the Park, 
or the Pincio. A Roumanian lady loves 
life and allit offers. She is extravagant 
of clothes, smiles, laughter, and perhaps 
of love. 

The court is not rich, but it is mer- 
ry. A young prince, a pretty princess 
(Marie, of Edinburgh), both of them 
looking but just grown up, in spite of 
the two charming babies whose pho- 
tographs are in every window and on 
every table—this young couple, so pop- 
ular with the army, keep up a contin- 
ual round of gayety while they are at 
home ; and the palace is changed to a 
select dancing academy in the after- 
noon, where classes are held to rehearse 
the beautiful costume dances, in which 
Crown Prince and Princess always take 
part. In the background, the beautiful 
Queen smiles upon whatever intellect- 
ual sprouts there may be in this brill- 
iant little city, and King Charles, while 
foremost in the wise government of his 
kingdom, looks forward to the summer 
when the heat drives the court to Tran- 
sylvania and the high mountains, to the 
chalét-castle that he and the Queen 
have built at Sinaia. There he walks 
in his mountain forests, directs his gar- 
deners, opens up new woodland paths, 
and in fact, rides his favorite hobby. 
He can look round proudly and feel 
that he has been a success, and that he 
has made a success, from the time when 
Roumania, Moldavia, and Wallachia 
coalesced and elected him king—both 
acts in virtual defiance of the big 
powers of Europe — till to - day, when 
a dangerous, political crisis of years 
is over, and the little country stands 
bright, keen, prosperous, soldierly, and 
unafraid—a witness of what good gov- 
ernment and a fine national character 
can make a kingdom even in the tem- 
pestuous Balkans. 


VI 


My whole Balkan journey was a 
delight to me, but the pearl of it 
was * beyond question my glimpse of 
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Montenegro. There is pure romance, 
untainted by political commonplace, 
unspoiled by commercialism, almost 
unknown to the prying tourist. The 
approach to this mountain land is 
through a scene of almost unequalled 
beauty. The Bay of Cattaro, with its 
still, green expanse of water, its little 
island church and fortress, its vine-clad 
hills sloping to the rim, is assuredly 
among the most beautiful scenes I have 
ever visited. It is hard to imagine why 
more travellers do not go to enjoy its 
peace and picturesqueness. At the far 
end of the bay the mountains are stony 
and rise at a steeper angle than forty- 
five degrees. When the steamer stops 
beside the little two- horse carriage 
you have ordered by telegraph, you ask 
the driver where is Montenegro, and 
he points above his head. Across and 
across upon the face of the mountain 
of limestone you perceive a road, zigzag 
like the lacing of a boot or a football. 
There are twenty-nine of these zigzags, 
and it takes you five hours to climb 
them, along the perfect road built by 
the Austrian Government and com- 
manded by Austrian fortresses on the 
adjoining hilltops. By the time the 
air has grown so chilly that you are 
glad of all your coats and rugs, and 
the bay, the heaped-up hills and even 
the Lake of Scutari itself are spread 
beneath you in a marvellous panorama, 
the driver stops and points with his 
whip to a row of square white stones 
sunk diagonally in the roadway. This 
is the frontier of Tchernagora, the Land 
of the Black Mountain, and many a 
Montenegrin returning from exile has 
stooped there and kissed the stony soil 
that he loves. Then for three or four 
hours you drive on through a country 
difficult to describe in credible terms. 
It is a mere rocky wilderness—literally 
heaps of stones, big and little, like a 
stonemason’s yard, miles in extent. I 
thought the “Belly of Stones” beyond 
Sarras, the advanced British post in the 
Soudan, through which the Egyptian 
troops and their British officers are now 
marching to Dongola, must be the most 
rocky and barren place in the world, 
but the road from Njegus to Cettinje 
is more stony still. By and by there 
are little oases, which the inhabitants 
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call fields, varying in size from a table- 
cloth to a farmyard, but they only serve 
to emphasize the barrenness of the rest. 
In the interior of Montenegro, of course, 
there are fertile plains and rich val- 
leys and a couple of flourishing towns, 
but on this side of the village capital 
one wonders how the inhabitants live, 
though, granting their existence at all, 
one is no longer surprised at their Spar- 
tan temperament. Cettinje, to eyes ac- 
customed to great cities, is a village. 
Its two or three streets are lined with 
little two-story houses. The Prince’s 
Palace is a long, plain white, two-story 
building with green blinds. The hotel 
—I will forbear to speak of it. Yet this 
cold, bare, stony place is the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual glory with which few spots can 
compare. Montenegro is the only land 
in the Balkans which has never, in the 
words of the song about Poland so pop- 
ular in England a quarter of a century 
ago, been “ ploughed by the hoof of the 
Turk.” A thousand battles have been 
waged on its soil, and won and lost, but 
Montenegro has always in the end re- 
mained free. Mr. Gladstone, in a letter 
which I had the privilege of evoking, 
declared that the traditions of Monte- 
negro ‘exceed in glory those of Mara- 
thon ard Thermopyle.” Even in that 
black day for freedom when the Mos- 
lem triumph at Kossova plunged the 
Christian world into mourning—a bat- 
tle which every Montenegrin commem- 
orates to this day by black threads in 
his cap— Liberty remained erect in 
Montenegro. Tennyson’s eulogy affords 
to everyone else a dispensation from in- 
evitable superlatives : 


O smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 
Of freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 

Great Tsernagora! never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 


Montenegro is a patriarchal state. 
Prince Nicolas the First is alike father 
and ruler of his people. He controls 
every department of Government, and 
from his word there is no appeal. 
Every afternoon he strolls over from 
the palace to a stone seat under a 
spreading tree, where four roads meet, 
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and there everyone of his subjects has 
free access to him. I had the honor of 
a long and intimate conversation with 
him, in the course of which he told me 
frankly of his grievance against Austria, 
who surrounds him with troops and 
to whom Europe, in the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, gave that Herzegovina which in his 
view Montenegro had purchased by the 
blood of thousands of her sons, and 
where he himself had routed the army 
of Muktar Pasha in the rebellion that 
immediately preceded the Russo-Turk- 
ish War. Never can I forget the vigor 
of this ruler of the antique type as he 
paced with great strides up and down 
his salon narrating to me, with diagrams 
sketched with his finger on the table, 
or described by the pattern of the car- 
pet, his campaigns in the neighboring 
land which he has lost, and apostro- 
phizing, literally with tears, the young 
men whom he left there. Modern 
times and Krupp cannon have not de- 
stroyed the archaic habits of this mag- 
nificent race. Even to-day the bugle 
blown from the hill-top will bring 
every able - bodied man, rifle in hand, 
ready to follow his prince anywhere. 
“My country,” he exclaimed to me, ‘ it 
is a wilderness of stones, it is arid, it 
is poor, but I adore it! And if I were 
offered the whole of the Balkan Penin- 
sula in exchange, I would not hear one 
word.” It will be remembered that 
Mr. Gladstone forced the Turks to ad- 
here to the stipulations of the Berlin 
Treaty, which gave more territory and 
a port to Montenegro, by the, demon- 
stration of the British fleet at Dul- 
cigno. The name of Gladstone is wor- 
shipped in Montenegro, and the prince 
assured me, and I found later on when 
I crossed the country to the Austrian 
frontier that his words were literally 
true, that there was not a shepherd 
pasturing his flock among the lonely 
mountains of Montenegro who did not 
know and venerate the name of Glad- 
stone. Prince Nicolas was good enough 
to send to Mr. Gladstone a message 
through me. “Tell him from me,” 
he exclaimed, “that where the glance 
of Gladstone has fallen freedom has 
sprung up from the ground. And add 


that I hold his name in my heart of 
This, when telegraphed to 


hearts.” 
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Hawarden Castle, by the editor of the 
Daily Chronicle, where it appeared, 
called forth the remarkable letter to 
which I have already alluded, and 
which demands to be quoted in full. 


“My Dear Sir: You have sent mea 
paper even more interesting than I ex- 
pected. The picture of Prince Nicolas 
supplies me with knowledge I did not 
possess before. But I am very happy 
to possess it now. He seems to be wor- 
thy of the old Vladikas. I cannot say 
more. Until about thirty years ago 
Montenegro was a sphinx to every man 
in England except Professor Freeman ; 
a man whose discernment on Eastern 
questions of itself deserves a monu- 
ment. 

“Tf I may presume to send a message 
to the Prince, it will be that I have the 
same sentiments in my domestic nest 
as I had when in the dust and heat of 
the political arena; that his estimate 
of me is much too favorable ; but that 
in my deliberate opinion the traditions 
of Montenegro, now committed to his 
Highness as a sacred trust, exceed in 
glory those of Marathon and Thermop- 
yle and all the war-traditions of the 
world. 

“T remain, your very faithful 
“'W. E. Guapstone.” 


When this letter was telegraphed to 
Cettinje, Prince Nicolas immediately 
sent, by telegraph, the following reply 
to the editor : 


“Je vous remercie trés sincérement 
d’avoir bien voulu me transmettre par 
télégraphe les bonnes et flatteuses pa- 
roles que Monsieur Gladstone a eu 
lextréme amabilité d’insérer dans votre 
journal comme réponse a l’expression 
de ma gratitude, que j'avais pri¢ Mon- 
sieur Norman de lui porter, pour l’in- 
térét tout particulier quit a de tout 
temps voué 4 mon pays. Mon vif desir 
était surtout que votre grand compat- 
riote sit quelle profonde reconnaissance 
lui garderont éternellement les Slaves 
de la Péninsule Balcanique et tout spé- 
cialement les Montenegrins. 

“ Nicos.” 
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Cattaro, showing the Military Road to Cettinje. 


In the Balkans one learns to hate the long ago was entirely of itself, the Bal- 
Turk with something of the virulent kan Peninsula. It is difficult, for many 
hatred felt by those who, one after the reasons, to write of Turkey to-day. In 


other, have thrown off his 
beastly and bloody yoke. 
Except the crown of Rou- 
mania, however, the Bal- 
kan peoples have no visible 
trophies to show, and only 
their yet unhealed wounds 
excite one’s sympathy. 
But in Cettinje the keeper 
of the arsenal took me into 
a room called the Museum, 
the walls of which were 
hung close with Turkish 
swords and Turkish rifles, 
and the floor-space filled 
with Turkish cannon, while 
at one end, over the fire- 
place, a thousand Turkish 
medals, captured on the 
field of battle, told a tale 
which filled me with a 
hitherto unknown rapture 
of sympathy for all men 
determined to be— 


as free as Nature first made 
man, : 
Ere the base laws. of servitude 
began. 


VII 


I nave said nothing of 
the country which not so 
VoL. XIiX.—%3 








A Morticag Agponan 


Prince Nicolas of Montenegro 


the first place, everyone has 
learned so much about it of 
late; then the most dread- 
ful story of modern times, 
if not of all history, the de- 
liberate attempt of the Sul- 
tan to exterminate the Ar- 
menian race, overshadows 
every other aspect of his 
rule and country, and 
prompts almost irresisti- 
bly to a mere succession 
of Athanasian epithets. 
Again, the political posi- 
tion of Turkey is so uncer- 
tain that the prophecy of 
to-day may be out-dated 
by the fact of to-morrow. 
Great Britain intervened, 
as under the Berlin Treaty 
and the Cyprus Convention 
it was her pledged duty to 
do, on behalf of the Arme- 
nians—as disinterested an 
intervention as is on rec- 
ord. But her diplomacy 
was not equal to her inten- 
tion, and in the face of 
Russia’s absolute refusal 
to agree to any step which 
might result in the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous 
Armenia between Erze- 
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His Beatitude Izmirlian, the Armenian Patriarch. 


roum and the Mediterranean, she was 
forced to retire, as even the rescue of the 
Armenians would have been dearly pur- 
chased by the European conflagration 
that would certainly have ensued had the 
British fleet forced the Dardanelles. To- 
day Russia is guiding the Sultan’s hand, 
but this will not be for long, and on the 
very day I am writing, I learn of secret 
attempts he is making to secure a meas- 
ure of English good-will once more. His 
efforts will be in vain: no British states- 
man will ever again dare to propose the 
support of Turkey. To any one who can 
forget the slaughtered Armenians, how- 
ever, Constantinople remains the most 
fascinating city in the world, and no- 
where does imagination run backward 
and forward in greater riot than when, 
lying in a caique drifting from corner 
to corner in the Bosphorus, one’s eye 
feasts on the snow-white palaces, the 
piled-up mosques, the walls where Con- 
stantine fought and fell, the groves of 


cypresses over the green and gold head- 
stones — the cypress which Browning 
called ‘“Death’s lean forefinger,” and 
Byron “the only constant mourner of 
the dead ;” and when one realizes that 
in all human probability the greatest 
and hottest fight of all will yet rage 
round the coveted city before that 
happy moment when the Turk goes, 
“bag and baggage,” out of Europe. 
Wherever the flame of war shall spring 
up in Europe the Balkans will catch 
fire. These peoples and lands, which 
my autumn pictures may have faintly 
suggested to Western readers, will once 
more be devoured by the sword. To- 
day the fastnesses and plains of the 
Balkans, reddened a thousand times 
with the blood of patriots, vocal with 
the crying of centuries of murdered 
Abels, pour out for you everywhere 
their purple wine with reckless prodi- 
gality. A deeper vintage must yet be 
pressed from these fields of Nature’s 
smiles and man’s passions. Who will 
be taken and who left, at the end, or in 
what colors the cartographer of a few 
years hence will paint his map, is the 
profoundest of political secrets. “The 
ways of Providence,” as M, Ristich said 
in a public speech a few months ago, 
“are everywhere mysterious, but par- 
ticularly so in the Balkan Peninsula.” 














Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 





TWO SONNETS 


By Edith M. Thomas 


PEACE 


Mucu I desired when Youth did fire my veins, 
To join fair combat with some foe august ; 
And more I dreaded sloth and creeping rust 
Than any meed of martyr scorns and pains. 
How would my heart beat quick at clarion strains ; 
All to the God of battle would I trust— 
As one who, midst the hissing barbs and dust, 
From some swift Argive chariot flung the reins! 


But now my pulse is slowed, my veins are cold, 
O Spirit of the leafage silver-green— 
Now let thy cool sweet shadow intervene, 

That I no more the strenuous day behold ; 

So fold me, as the flocks that rest in fold, 
While Hesper makes the darkening sky serene. 


SPEECH AND SILENCE 


TuerE be, whose thoughts have eagle wings of speech, 
Not hampered more than is the eagle’s flight, 
And followed far with wonder and delight ; 
Their sovran sway of hearts who would impeach? 
There be, who never to their kind outreach, 
Self-willed to silence, on some native height. 
There be dumb souls whose wistful eyes, too bright, 
Do like the wounded fawn’s our aid beseech. 


Not mute am I except by force of fate ; 

For I have words of fire, and swift as flame, 

And words, and words, and words, in endless store, 
‘That, leal and willing, on my thought do wait ; 

But I in all the world no ear may claim ; 

So halt at home those heralds evermore. 
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They waylaid Grizel when she was alone.—Page 689. 
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One cruel revenge the beaten 
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THE STORY OF HIS BOYHOOD 


BY J. M. BARRIE 
Author of ‘* The Little Minister,” ‘‘ A Window in Thrums,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE SIEGE OF THRUMS 


pe® HE man in the moon is a na- 
4g tive of Thrums, who was put 
RAD up there for hacking sticks 
oe on the-Sabbath, and as the 
moon sails over the den his interest 
in the bit placey is still sufficient to 
make him bend forward and cry 
“ Boo!” at the lovers. When they 
jump apart you can see the aged repro- 
bate grinning. Once out of sight of 
the den, he cares not a boddle how the 
moon travels, but the masterful crittur 
enrages him if she is in a hurry here, 
just as he is cleverly making out whose 
children’s children are courting now. 
“Slow, there!” he cries to the moon, 
but she answers placidly that they have 
the rest of the world to view to-night. 
“The rest of the world be danged!” 
roars the man, and he cranes his neck 
for a last glimpse of the Cuttle Well, un- 
til he nearly falls out of the moon. 
Never had the man such a trying 
time as during the year now before 
him.” It was the year when so many 
scientific magnates sat up half the night 
in their shirts, spying at him through 
telescopes. But every effort to discover 
why he was in such a fidget failed be- 
cause the spy-glasses were never lev- 
elled at the Thrums den. Through the 
whole of the incidents now to tell, you 
may conceive the man (on whom sym- 
pathy would be wasted) dagoning hor- 
ribly, because he was always carried past 
the den before he could make head or 
tail of the change that had come over it. 
The spot chosen by the ill-fated 
Stuart and his gallant remnant for their 
last desperate enterprise was eminently 
fitted for their purpose. Being round 
Vou. XIX.—%4 


the corner from Thrums it was com- 
manded by no fortified place save the 
farm of Nether Drumgley, and on a re- 
cent goustie night nearly all the trees 
had been blown down, making a hun- 
dred hiding-places for bold climbers, 
and transforming the den into a scene 
of wild and mournful grandeur. In no 
bay more suitable than the flooded field 
called the Silent Pool could the hunted 
prince have cast anchor, for the Pool is 
not only sheltered from observation, 
but so little troubled by gales that it 
had only one drawback : at some seasons 
of the year it was not there. This, how- 
ever, did not vex Stroke, as it is cannier 
to call him, for he burned his boats on 
the night he landed (and a dagont, 
tedious job it was too), and pointed out 
to his followers that the drouth which 
kept him in must also keep the enemy 
out. Part of the way to the lair they usu- 
ally traversed in the burn, because water 
leaves no trace, and though they carried 
turnip lanterns and were armed to the 
teeth, this was often a perilous journey 
owing to the lovers close at hand on the 
pink path, from which the trees had 
been cleared, for lads and lasses must 
walk whate’er betide. Ronny-On’s Jean 
and Peter Scrymgeour, little Lisbeth 
Doak and long Sam’l from Pyotdykes 
were pairing that year, and never knew 
how near they were to being dirked by 
Corp of Corp, who lurked in the burn 
till there were no tibbits in his toes, 
muttering fiercely, ‘‘ Cheep one single 
cheep, and it will be thy hinmost, me- 
thinks!” under the impression that 
Methinks was a Jacobite oath. 

For this voluntary service, Stroke 
clapped Corp of Corp on the shoulder 
with a naked sword, and said, “ Rise, 
Sir Joseph!” which made Corp more 
confused than ever, for he was already 
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Corp of Corp, Him of Muckle Ken- 
ny, Red McNeil, Andrew Ferrara, and 
the Master of Inverquharity (Stroke’s 
names), as well as Stab-in-the-Dark, 
Grind-them-to-Mullins and Warty Joe 
(his own), and which he was at any par- 
ticular moment he never knew, till 
Stroke told him, and even then he for- 
got and had to be put in irons. 

The other frequenters of the lair on 
Saturday nights (when alone the rebel- 
lion was active) were the proud Lady 
Grizel and Widow Elspeth. It had been 
thought best to make Elspeth a widow, 
because she was so religious. 

The lair was on the right bank of 
the burn, near the waterfall, and you 
climbed to it by ropes, unless you pre- 
ferred an easier way. It is now a drip- 
ping hollow, down which water dribbles 
from beneath a sluice, but at that time 
it was hidden on all sides by trees and 
the huge clods of sward they had torn 
from the earth as they fell. Two of 
these clods were the only walls of the 
lair, which had at times a ceiling not 
unlike Aaron Latta’s bed coverlets, and 
the chief furniture was two barrels, 
marked ‘ Usquebach” and “ Powder.” 
When the darkness of Stroke’s fortunes 
sat like a pall upon his brow, as hap- 
pened sometimes, he sought to drive it 
away by playing cards on one of these 
barrels with Sir Joseph, but the ap- 
proach of the widow made him pocket 
them quickly with a warning sign to 
his trusty knight, who did not under- 
stand, and asked what had become of 
them, whereupon Elspeth cried, in hor- 
ror : 

“ Cards ! 
ised 4 

But Stroke rode her down with, 
“Cards! Wha has been playing cards ? 
You, Muckle Kenny, and you, Sir Jo- 
seph, after I forbad it! Hie, there, In- 
verquharity, all of you, seize those men.” 

Then Corp blinked, came to his senses 
and marched himself off to the prison 
on the lonely promontory called the 
Queen’s Bower, saying, fereciously, 
“Jouk, Sir Joseph, and [ll blaw you 
into posterity.” 

It is sable night when Stroke and Sir 
Joseph reach a point in the den whence 
the glimmering lights of the town 
are distinctly visible. Neither speaks. 


Oh, Tommy, you prom- 
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Presently the distant eight o’clock bell 
rings, and then Sir Joseph looks anx- 
iously at his warts, for this is the signal 
to begin, and as usual he has forgotten 
the words. 

“Go on,” says someone in a whisper. 
It cannot be Stroke, for his head is 
brooding on his breast. This myste- 
rious voice haunted all the doings in 
the den, and had better be confined in 
brackets. 

(‘Go on.” 

“Methinks,” says Sir Joseph, “me- 
thinks the borers ry 

(“ Burghers.”) 

“Methinks the burghers now cease 
from their labors.” 

“Ay,” replied Stroke, “ ’tis so, would 
that they ceased from them forever ! ” 

“Methinks the time is at hand.” 

“Ha!” exclaims Stroke, looking at 
his lieutenant curiously, “what makest 
thou say so? For three weeks these 
fortifications have defied my cannon, 
there is scarce a breach yet in the walls 
of yonder town.” 

“ Methinks thou will find a way.” 

“It may be so, my good Sir Joseph, 
it may be so, and yet, even when I am 
most hopeful of success, my schemes go 
a gley.” 

** Methinks thy dark “ 

(“ Dinna say Methinks so often.”) °* 

(“Tommy, I maun. If I dinna get 
that to start me off, I gae through 
other.”) 

(“Go on.”) 

“Methinks thy dark spirit lies on 
thee to-night.” 

“Ay, ‘tis too true. But canst thou 
blame me if I grow sad? The town 
still in the enemy’s hands, and so much 
brave blood already spilt in vain. Know- 
est thou that the brave Kinnordy fell 
last night? My noble Kinnordy !” 

Here Stroke covers his face with his 
hands, weeping silently, and—and there 
is an awkward pause. 

(“Go on—‘ Still have me.’”) 

(“So it is.”) ‘“ Weep not, my royal 
scone # 

(“Scion.”) 

“ Weep not, my royal scion, havest 
thou not still me?” 

“‘ Well said, Sir Joseph,” cries Stroke, 
dashing the sign of weakness from his 
face. “I still have many brave fellows, 
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and with their help I shall be master of 
this proud town.” 

“And then ghost we to fair Edif- 
burgh?” 

“ Ay, ‘tis so, but, Sir Joseph, thinkest 
thou these burghers love the Stuart 
not?” 

“Nay, methinks they are true to 
thee, but their starch commander—(gie 
me my time, this is a lang ane,) but 
their arch commander is thy bitterest 
foe. Vile spoon that he is! (It’s no 


spoon, it’s spawn.)” 
“Thou meanest the craven Cathro ?” 
(I like thae short 


“Methinks ay. 
anes.)” 

“Tis well!” says Stroke, sternly. 
“That man hath ever slipped between 
me and my right. His time will come.” 

“He floppeth thee—he flouteth thee 
from the battlements.” 

“ Ha, ’tis well!” 

(“ You’ve said that already.”) 

(“I say it twice.”) 

(“ That’s what aye puts me wrang.) 
Ghost thou to meet the proud Lady 
Grizel to-night ?” 

“ec Ay.” 

“ Ghost thou alone ?” 

“c Ay.” 

“(What easy anes you have!) I fear 
it is not chancey for thee to go.” 

“T must dree my dreed.” 

“These women is kittle cattle.” 

“The Stuart hath ever a soft side for 
them. Ah, my trusty foster - brother, 
knowest thou not what it is to love ?” 

“Alas, I too have had my fling. 
(Does Grizel kiss your hand yet? )” 

(No, she winna, the limmer.) Sir 
Joseph, I go to her.” 

“Methinks she is a haughty onion. 
I prithee go not to-night.” 

“JT have given my word.” 

“Thy word is a band.” 

« Adieu, my friend.” 

“Methinks thou ghost to thy damn. 
(Did we:no promise Elspeth there 
should be no swearing ? )” 

The raft Vick Ian Vohr is dragged to 
the shore, and Stroke steps on board, a 
proud solitary -figure. ‘“ Farewell!” he 
cries hoarsely, as he seizes the oar. 

“ Farewell my leech !” answers Corp, 
and then helps him to disembark. Their 
hands chance to meet, and Stroke’s is 
so hot that Corp quails. 
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“Tommy,” he says, with a shudder, 
“do you—you dinna think it’s a’ true, 
do you?” But the ill-fated prince only 
gives him a warning look and plunges 
into the mazes of the forest. For a 
long time silence reigns over the den. 
Lights glint fitfully, a human voice im- 
itates the plaintive cry of the pewit, 
cautious whistling follows, comes next 
the clash of arms, and the scream of 
one in the death-throes, and again si- 
lence falls. Stroke emerges near the 
Reekie Broth Pot, wiping his sword 
and muttering, “Faugh! it drippeth !” 
At the same moment the air is filled 
with music of more than mortal—well, 
the air is filled with music. It seems 
to come from but a few yards away, 
and pressing his hand to his throbbing 
brow the chevalier presses forward till, 
pushing aside the branches of a fallen 
fir, he comes suddenly upon a scene of 
such romantic beauty that he stands 
rooted to the ground. Before him, soft- 
ly lit by a half-moon (the man in it per- 
spiring with curiosity), is a miniature 
dell, behind which rise threatening 
rocks, overgrown here and there by 
grass, heath and bracken, while in the 
centre of the dell is a bubbling spring 
called the Cuttle Well, whose water, as 
it overflows a natural basin, soaks into 
the surrounding ground and so finds a 
way into the picturesque stream below. 
But it is not the loveliness of the spot 
which fascinates the prince ; rather is it 
the exquisite creature who sits by the 
bubbling spring, a reed from a hand- 
loom in her hands, from which she 
strikes mournful sounds, the while she 
raises her voice in song, A pink scarf 
and a blue ribbon are crossed upon her 
breast, her dark tresses kiss her lovely 
neck, and as she sits on the only dry 
stone, her face raised as if in wrapt com- 
munion with the heavens, and her feet 
tucked beneath her to avoid the mud, 
she seems not a human being, but the 
very spirit of the place and hour. The 
royal wanderer remains spellbound, while 
she strikes her lyre and sings (with but 
one trivial alteration) the song of Mac- 
Murrough : 


Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 
Brave sons of the mountains, the frith and 
the lake ! 
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’Tis the bugle—but not for the chase is the 
call ; 

"Tis the pibroch’s shrill summons—but not to 
the hall. 


*Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or 
death, 

When the banners are blazing on mountain 
and heath ; 

They call to the dirk, the claymore and the 
targe, 

To the march and the muster, the line and 
the charge. 


Be the brand of each Chieftain like Stroke’s 
in his ire! 

May the blood through his veins flow like 
currents of fire ! 

Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did 
of yore, 

Or die like your sires, 
more. 


and endure it no 


As the fair singer concluded, Stroke, 
who had been deeply moved, heaved a 
great sigh, and immediately, as if in 
echo of it, came a sigh from the oppo- 
site side of the dell. In a second of 
time three people had learned that a 
certain lady had two lovers. She starts 
to her feet, still carefully avoiding the 
puddles, but it is not she who speaks. 

(“Did you hear me?”) | 


“A Sud 
‘a You're ready ? ”) 
(“« Ca’ awa’.”) 
Stroke dashes to the girl’s side, just 
in time to pluck her from the arms of a 


masked man. The villain raises his 
mask and reveals the face of—it looks 
like Corp, but the disguise is thrown 
away on Stroke. 

“Ha, Cathro,” he exclaims, joyfully, 
“so at last we meet on equal terms!” 

“ Back, Stroke, and let me pass.” 

“Nay, we fight for the wench.” 

“So be it. The prideful onion is his 
who wins her.” 

“Have at thee, caitiff! ” 

A terrible conflict ensues. Cathro 
draws first blood. “Tis but a scratch. 
Ha! well thrust, Stroke. In vain Cathro 
girns his teeth. Inch by inch he is 
driven back, he slips, he recovers, he 
pants, he is apparently about to fling 
himself down the steep bank and so 
find safety in flight, but he comes on 
again. 

~ (What are you doing? 
now.”) 

(“I ken, but I’m sweer ! ”) 
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(“« Off you go.”) 

Even as Stroke is about to press home, 
the cowardly foe flings himself down 
the steep bank and rolls out of sight. 
He will give no more trouble to-night; 
and the victor turns to the Lady Grizel, 
who had been repinning the pink scarf 
across her breast, while the issue of the 
combat was still in doubt. 

(“ Now, then, Grizel, you kiss my 
hand.”) 

(“I tell you I won’t.”) 

(‘‘ Weel, then, go on your knees to 
me.”) 

(“ You needn’t think it.”) 

(‘Dagon you! Then ca’ awa’ stand- 
ing.”) ; C 
“My liege, thou hast saved me from 
the wretch Cathro.” 

“May I always be near todefend thee 
in time of danger, my pretty chick.” 

(“ Tommy, you promised not to call 
me by these silly names.”) 

(“They slip out, I tell you. 
was aye the way wi’ the Stuarts.”) 

(‘“ Well, you must say ‘ Lady Grizel.’) 
Good, my prince, how canI thank thee?” 

“By being my wife. (‘Not a word 
of this to Elspeth.’) ” 

“ Nay, I summoned thee here to tell 
thee that can never be. The Grizels of 
Grizel are of ancient lineage, but they 
mate not with monarchs. My sire, the 
nunnery gates will soon close on me for 
ever.” 

“Then at least say thou lovest me.” 

** Alas, I love thee not.” 

(“ What haver is this? I telled you 
to say ‘ Charles, would that I loved thee 
less.’” 

(“And I told. you I would not.”) 

(“ Weel, then, whaur are we now? ”) 

(“ We miss out all that about my 
wearing your portrait next my heart, 
and put in the rich apparel bit, the same 
as last week.”) 

(“Oh! Then I goon ?) 
thee, fair jade——” 

(“ Lady.”) 

*Bethink thee, fair lady, Stuart is 
not so poor but that, if thou come with 
him to his lowly lair, he can deck thee 
with rich apparel and ribbons rare.’ 

“TI spurn thy gifts, unhappy man, 
but if there are holes in——” 

(‘Miss that common bit out. I canna 
thole it.”) 


That 


Bethink 
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(“I like it.) If there are holes in the 
garments of thy loyal followers, I will 
come and mend them, and I have a 
needle and thread in my pocket. (Tom- 
my, there is another button off your 
shirt! Have you got the button? ”) 

“(It's down my breeks.) So be it, 
proud girl, come!” 

It was Grizel who made masks out of 
tin rags, picked up where tinkers had 
passed the night, and musical instru- 
ments out of broken reeds from the 
warping mill, and Jacobite head-gear 
out of weaver’s night-caps ; and she 
kept the lair so clean and tidy as to 
raise a fear that intruders might mistake 
its character. Elspeth had to mind the 
pot, which Aaron Latta never missed, 
and Corp was supposed to light the fire 
by striking sparks from his knife, a trick 
which Tommy considered so easy that 
he refused to show how it was done. 
Many strange sauces were boiled in that 
pot, a sort of potato-turnip pudding 
often coming out even when not ex- 
pected, but there was an occasional rab- 
bit that had been bowled over by Corp’s 
unerring hand, and once Tommy shot 
a—a haunch of venison, having first, 
with Corp’s help, howked it out of 
Ronny-On’s swine, then suspended head 
downward from a cross-bar, open like 
a book at the page of contents, steam- 
ing, dripping, a tub beneath, boys with 
bladders in the distance. When they 
had supped they gathered round the 
fire, Grizel knitting a shawl for they 
knew whom, but the name was never 
mentioned, and Tommy told the story 
of his life at the French court, and how 
he fought in the ’45 and afterward hid 
in caves, and so did he shudder, as he 
described the cold of his bracken beds, 
and so glowed his face, for it was all 
real to him, that Grizel let the wool 
drop on her knee, and Corp whispered 
to Elspeth, “Dinna be fleid for him ; 
I’se uphaud he found a wy.” These 
quiet evenings were not the least pleas- 
ant spent in the den. 

But sometimes they were interrupted 
by a fierce endeavor to carry the lair, 
when boys from Cathro's climbed to it 
up each other’s backs, the rope, of 
course, having been pulled into safety 
at the first sound, and then that end of 
the den rang with shouts, and deeds of 
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valor on both sides were as common as 
leaves, and once Tommy and Corp were 
only saved from captors who had them 
down, by Grizel rushing into the midst 
of things with two flaring torches, and 
another time bold Birkie, most daring 
of the storming party, was seized with 
two others and made to walk the plank. 
The plank had been part of a gate, and 
was suspended over the bank of the 
Silent Pool, so that, as you approached 
the farther end, down you went. It was 
not a Jacobite method, but Tommy 
feared that rows of bodies, hanging 
from the trees still standing in the den, 
might attract attention. 


CHAPTER XXII 
GRIZEL PAYS THREE VISITS 


eegep | ESS alarming but more irritat- 
we | ing was the attempt of the 
<4 | youth of Monypenny and the 
XS) West town end, to establish a 
rival firm of Jacobites (avithout even be- 
ing sure of the name). They started 
business (Francie Crabb leader, because 
he had a kilt) on a flagon of porter and 
an ounce of twist, which they carried 
on a stick through the den, saying 
“ Bowf !” like dogs, when they met any- 
one, and then laughing doubtfully. The 
twist and porter were seized by Tom- 
my and his followers, and Haggerty- 
Taggerty, Major, arrived home with his 
head so firmly secured in the flagon that 
the solder had to be melted before he 
saw the world again. Francie was in 
still worse plight, for during the re- 
mainder of the evening he had to hide 
in shame among the brackens, and Tom- 
my wore a kilt. 

One cruel revenge the beaten rivals 
had. They waylaid Grizel, when she 
was alone, and thus assailed her, she 
answering not a word. 

* What’s a father ?” 

‘She'll soon no hae a mither either!” 

“The Painted Lady needs to paint 
her cheeks nae langer !” 

“Na, the red spots comes themsels 
now.” 

“Have you heard her hoasting ?” 

“Ay, it’s\the hoast o’ a dying wom- 
an.” 
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“The joiner heard it, and gae her a 
look, measuring her wi’ his eye for the 
coffin. ‘Five and a half by one and a 
half would haud her snod,’ he says to 
himsel’.” 

“Ronny-On’s auld wife heard it, and 
says she, “ Dinna think, my leddy, as 
you'll be buried in consecrated ground.” 

“Na, a’body kens she'll just be hauled 
at the end o’ a rope to the hole whaur 
the witches was shooled in.” 

““Wi a paling spar through her, to 
keep her down on the day o’ judgment.” 

Well, well, these children became 
men and women in time, one of them 
even a bit of a hero, though he never 
knew it. 

Are you angry with them? If so, put 
the cheap thing aside, or think only of 
Grizel, and perhaps God will turn it in- 
to love for her. 

She 


Great-hearted, solitary child! 


walked away from them without flinch- 
ing, but on reaching the den, where no 
one could see her—she lay down on the 
ground, and her cheeks were dry, but 
little wells of water stood in her eyes. 
She would not be the Lady Grizel 


that night. She went home instead, 
but there was something she wanted to 
ask Tommy now, and the next time she 
saw him she began at once. Grizel al- 
ways began at once, often in the middle, 
she saw what she was making for so 
clearly. 

“Do you know what it means when 
there are red spots in your cheeks, that 
used not to be there ?” 

Tommy knew at once to whom she 
was referring, for he had heard the gos- 
sip of the youth of Monypenny, and he 
hesitated to answer. 

* And if, when you cough, you bring 
up a tiny speck of blood ?” 

“T would get a bottle frae the doc- 
tor,” said Tommy, evasively. 

“She won’t have the doctor,” answered 
Grizel, unguardedly, and then with a 
look dared Tommy to say that she spoke 
of her mother. 

“Does it mean you are dying ?” 

“T—J—oh, no, they soon get better.” 

He said this because he was so sorry 
for Grizel. There never was a more 
sympathetic nature than Tommy’s. At 
every time of his life his pity was easily 
roused for persons in distress, and he 
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sought to comfort them by shutting their 
eyes to the truth as long as possible. 
This sometimes brought relief to them, 
but it was useless to Grizel, who must 
face her troubles. 

“ Why don’t you answer truthfully ?” 
she cried, with vehemence. “It is so 
easy to be truthful !” 

“Well, then,” said Tommy, reluctant- 
ly, “I think they generally die.” 

Elspeth often carried in her pocket a 
little Testament, presented to her by 
the Rev. Mr. Dishart for learning by 
heart one of the noblest of books, the 
Shorter Catechism, as Scottish children 
do or did, not understanding it at the 
time, but its meaning comes long after- 
ward, and suddenly, when you have most 
need of it. Sometimes Elspeth read 
aloud from her Testament to Grizel, who 
made no comment, but this same even- 
ing, when the two were alone, she said, 
abruptly : 

“Have you your Testament ?” 

“Yes,” Elspeth said, producing it. 

“Which is the page about saving 
sinners ?” 

“ It’s all about that.” 

“But the page when you are in a 
hurry ?” 

Elspeth read aloud the story of the 
Crucifixion, and Grizel listened sharply 
until she heard what Jesus said to the 
malefactor: “To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” 

« And was he?” 

“Of course.” 

‘« But he had been wicked all his life, 
and I believe he was only good, just 
that minute, because they were crucify- 
ing him. If they had let him down - 

“No, he repented, you know. That 
means he had faith, and if you have 
faith you are saved. It doesna matter 
how bad you have been. You have 
just to say ‘I believe’ before you die, 
and God lets you in, It’s so easy, 
Grizel,” cried Elspeth, with shining eyes. 

Grizel pondered. ‘I don’t believe it 
is so easy as that,” she said, decisively. 

Nevertheless she asked presently 
what the Testament cost, and when 
Elspeth answered “ Fourpence,” offered 
her the money. 

“T don’t want to sell it,” Elspeth re- 
monstrated. 

“Tf you don’t give it to me, I shall 
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take it from you,” said Grizel, deter- 
minedly. 

“You can buy one.” 

“No, the shop people would guess.” 

“Guess what ?” 

“T won't tell you.” 

“Tl lend it to you.” 

“T won't take it that way.” So Els- 
peth had to part with her Testament, 
saying, wonderingly, “‘Can you read ?” 

“ Yes, and write too. Mamma taught 
me.” 

“But I thought she was daft,” Els- 
peth blurted out. 

“She is only daft now and then,” 
Grizel replied, without her usual spirit. 
“Generally she is not daft at all, but 
only timid.” 

Next morning the Painted Lady’s 
child paid three calls, one in town, two 
in the country. The adorable thing is 
that once having made up her mind, she 
never flinched, not even when her hand 
was on the knocker. 

The first gentleman received her in 
his lobby. For a moment he did not 
remember her ; then suddenly the color 
deepened on his face, and he went back 
and shut the parlor-door. 

“ Did anybody see you coming here?” 
he asked, quickly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“ What does she want?” 

“She did not send me, I came my- 
self.” 

“Well?” 

“When you come to our house——” 

“T never come to your house.” 

“ That is a lie.” 

“ Speak lower!” 

“When you come to our house you 
tell me to go out and play. But I 
don’t. I go and cry.” 

No doubt he was listening, but his 
eyes were on the parlor-door. 

“T don’t know why I cry, but you 
know, you wicked man! Why is it?” 

“Why is it?” she demanded again, 
like a queen-child, but he could only 
fidget with his gold chain and shuffle 
uneasily in his parnella shoes. 

“You are not coming to see my 
mamma again.” 

The gentleman gave her an ugly look. 

“Tf you do,” she said at once, “I shall 
come straight here and open that door 
you are looking at, and tell your wife.” 
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He dared not swear. His hand 

“Tf you offer me money,” said Grizel, 
*T shall tell her now.” 

He muttered something to himself. 

“Ts it true?” she asked, “ that mam- 
ma is dying?” 

This was a genuine shock to him, for 
he had not been at Double Dykes since 
winter, and then the Painted Lady was 
quite well. 

‘“Nonsense!” he said, and his obvi- 
ous disbelief brought some comfort to 
the girl. But she asked, “ Why are there 
red spots on her cheeks, then ?” 

“Paint,” he answered. 

“No,” cried Grizel, rocking her arms, 
“it is not paint now. I thought it 
might be and I tried to rub it off while 
she was sleeping, but it will not come 
off. And when she coughs there is 
blood on her handkerchief.” 

He looked alarmed now, and Grizel’s 
fears came back. “If mamma dies,” 
she said, determinedly, “she must be 
buried in the cemetery.” 

“She is not dying, I tell you.” 

“And you must come to the fu- 
neral.” 

* Are you gyte?” 

* With crape on your hat.” 

His mouth formed an emphatic “No.” 

“You must,” said Grizel, firmly, “you 
shall! If you don’t ” She pointed 
to the parlor-door. 

Her remaining two visits were to a 
similar effect, and one of the gentlemen 
came out of the ordeal somewhat less 
shamefully than the first, the other 
worse, for he blubbered and wanted to 
kiss her. It is questionable whether 
many young ladies have made such a 
profound impression in a series of 
morning calls. 

The names of these gentlemen are 
not known, but you shall be told pres- 
ently where they may be found. Every 
person in Thrums used to know, and 
many itched to get at the names, but as 
yet no one has had the nerve to look 
for them. 

Not at this time did Grizel say a 
word of these interviews to her friends, 
though Tommy had to be told of them 
later, and she never again referred to 
her mother at the Saturday evenings 
in the den. But the others began to 
know a queer thing, nothing less than 
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this, that in their absence the lair was 
sometimes visited by a person or per- 
sons unknown, who made use of their 
stock of firewood. It was a startling 
discovery, but when they discussed it 
in council, Grizel never contributed a 
word. The affair remained a mystery 
until one Saturday evening, when Tom- 
my and Elspeth, reaching the lair first, 
found in it a delicate white shawl. 
They both recognized in it the pretty 
thing the Painted Lady had pinned 
across her shoulders on the night they 
saw her steal out of Double Dykes, to 
meet the man of long ago. 

Even while their eyes were saying 
this, Grizel climbed in without giving 
the password, and they knew from her 
quick glance around that she had come 
for the shawl. She snatched it out of 
Tommy’s hand with a look that prohib- 
ited questions. 

“It’s the pair o’ them,” Tommy said 
to Elspeth at the first opportunity, 
“that sometimes comes here at nights 
and kindles the fire and warms them- 
sels at the gloze. And the last time 
they came they forgot the shawl.” 

“T dinna like to think the Painted 
Lady has been up here, Tommy.” 

“But she has. You ken how when 
she has a daft fit, she wanders the den 
trysting the man that never comes. 
Has she no been seen at all hours o’ the 
night, Grizel following a wee bit ahint, 
like as if to tak tent o’ her ?” 

“ They say that, and that Grizel canna 
get her to go hame till the daft fit has 
passed.” 

“Weel, she has that kechering hoast 
and spit now, and so Grizel brings her 
up here out o’ the blasts.” 

* But how could she be got to come 
here, if she winna go hame ?” 

“‘ Because frae here she can watch for 
the man.” 

Elspeth shuddered. “Do you think 
she’s here often, Tommy?” she asked. 

«‘Just when she has a daft fit on, and 
they say she’s wise sax days in seven.” 

This made the Jacobite meetings 
eerie events for Elspeth, but Tommy 
liked them the better; and what were 
they not to Grizel, who ran to them with 
passionate fondness every Saturday 
night? Sometimes she even outdis- 
tanced her haunting dreads, for she 
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knew that her mother did not think 
herself seriously ill; and had not the 
three gentlemen made light of that curi- 
ous cough? So there were nights when 
the lair saw Grizel go riotous with 
glee, laughing, dancing, and shouting 
over-much, like one trying to make up 
for a lost childhood. ‘But it was also 
noticed that when the time came to 
leave the den, she was very loath, and 
kissed her hands to the places where 
she had been happiest, saying, wistfully, 
and with pretty gestures that were for- 
eign to Thrums, “ Good-night, dear Cut- 
tle Well! Good- by, sweet, sweet Lair!” 
as if she knew it could not last. These 
weekly risings in the den were most 
real to Tommy, but it was Grizel who 
loved them best. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A ROMANCE OF.TWO OLD MAIDS AND A 
STOUT BACHELOR 


(ey AME Gavinia, a burgess of 
see a 


the besieged city, along the 
south shore of the Silent 
> Pool. She was but a maid 
seeking to know what love might be, 
and as she wandered on, she nibbled 
dreamily at a hot sweet-smelling bridie, 
whose gravy oozed deliciously through 
a bursting paper-bag. 

It was a fit night for dark deeds. 

“Methinks she cometh to 
damn !” 

The speaker was a masked man who 
had followed her—sniffing ecstatically 
—since she left the city walls. 

She seemed to possess a charmed 
life. He would have had her in Shovel 
Gorge, but just then Ronny-On’s Jean 
and Peter Scrymgeour turned the cor- 
ner. 

Suddenly Gavinia felt an exquisite 
thrill: a man was pursuing her. She 
slipped the paper-bag out of sight, hold- 
ing it dexterously against her side with 
her arm, so that the gravy should not 
spurt out, and ran. Lights flashed, a 
kingly voice cried “ Now!” and imme- 
diately a petticoat was flung over her 
head. (The Lady Griselda looked thin 
that evening.) 

Gavinia was dragged to the lair, and 


her 
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though many a time they bumped her, 
she still tenderly nursed the paper-bag 
with her arm, or fondly thought she 
did so, for when unmuffled she dis- 
covered that it had been removed, as if 
by painless dentistry. And her captors’ 
tongues were sweeping their chins for 
stray crumbs. 

The wench was offered her choice of 
Stroke’s gallant fellows, but ‘ Wha car- 
ries me wears me,” said she, promptly, 
and not only had he to carry her from 
one end of the den to the other, but he 
must do it whistling as if barely con- 
scious that she was there. So after 
many attempts (for she was always will- 
ing to let them have their try) Corp of 
Corp, speaking for Sir Joseph and the 
others, announced a general retreat. 

Instead of taking this prisoner’s life, 
Stroke made her his tool, releasing her 
on condition that every seventh day she 
appeared at the lair with information 
concerning the doings in the town. 
Also, her name was Agnes of Kingold- 
rum, and, if she said it was not, the 
plank. Bought thus, Agnes proved of 
service, bringing such bags of news 
that Stroke was often occupied now in 
drawing diagrams of Thrums and its 
strongholds, including the residence 
of Cathro, with dotted lines to show the 
direction of proposed underground pas- 
sages. 

And presently came by this messen- 
ger disquieting rumors indeed. An- 
other letter, being the third in six 
months, had reached the Dove-cot, ad- 
dressed, not to Miss Ailie, but to Miss 
Kitty. Miss Kitty had been dead fully 
six years, and Archie Piatt, the post, 
swore that this was the eighteenth, if 
not the nineteenth, letter he had de- 
livered to her name since that time. 
They were all in the same hand, a 
man’s, and there had been similar let- 
ters while she was alive, but of these he 
kept no record. Miss Ailie always took 
these letters with a trembling hand, and 
then locked herself in her bedroom, 
leaving the key in such a position in 
its hole, that you might just as well go 
straight back to the kitchen. Within a 
few hours of the arrival of these ghostly 
letters, tongues were wagging about 
them, but to the two or three persons 
who (after passing a sleepless night) 
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bluntly asked Miss Ailie from whom 
they came, she only replied by pursing 
her lips. Nothing could be learned at 
the post-office save that Miss Ailie never 
posted any letters there, except to two 
Misses and a Mrs., all resident in Red- 
lintie. The mysterious letters came 
from Australy or Manchester, or some 
such part. 

What could Stroke make of this? 
He expressed no opinion, but oh, his 
face was grim. Orders were imme- 
diately given to double the sentinels. 
A barrel was placed in the Queen’s 
Bower. Sawdust was introduced at 
immense risk into the lair. A paper 
containing this writing, “ 248xho317 
Oxh4591AWS3 14dd5,” was passed 
round and then solemnly burned. 
Nothing was left to chance. 

Agnes of Kingoldrum (Stroke told 
her) did not know Miss Ailie, but she 
was commanded to pay special attention 
to the gossip of the town regarding this 
new move of the enemy. By next Sat- 
urday the plot had thickened. Previous 
letters might have reddened Miss Ailie’s 
eyes for an hour or two, but they glad- 
dened her asa whole. Now she sat cry- 
ing all evening with this one on her lap ; 
she gave up her daily walk to the Berlin 
wool shop, with all its romantic pos- 
sibilities ; at the clatter of the tea- 
things she would start apprehensively ; 
she had let a red shawl lie for two days 
in the Blue and White room. 

Stroke never blanched. He called 
his faithful remnant around him, and 
told them the story of Bell the Cat, 
with its application in the records of 
his race. Did they take his meaning ? 
This Miss Ailie must be watched closely. 
In short, once more in Scottish history, 
someone must bell the cat. Who would 
volunteer ? 

Corp of Corp and Sir Joseph stepped 
forward as one man. 

“Thou couldst not look like Ga- 
vinia,” the prince said, shaking his head. 

*“Wha wants him to look like Ga- 
vinia ?” cried an indignant voice. 

* Peace, Agnes!” said Stroke. 

* Agnes, why bletherest thou?” said 
Sir Joseph. 

“Tf onybody’s to watch Miss Ailie,” 
insisted the obstinate woman, “ surely 
it should be me ?” 
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“Ha!” Stroke sprang to his feet, for 
something in her voice, or the outline 
of her figure, or perhaps it was her 
profile, had given him an idea “A 
torch!” he cried, eagerly, and with its 
aid he scanned her face until his own 
shone triumphant. 

“He kens a wy, methinks!” ex- 
claimed one of his men. 

Sir Joseph was right. It had been 
among the prince’s exploits to make his 
way into Thrums in disguise, and mix 
with the people as one of themselves, 
and on several of these occasions he had 
seen Miss Ailie’s attendant. Agnes’s 
resemblance to her now struck him for 
the first time. It should be Agnes of 
Kingoldrum’s honorable though dan- 
gerous part, to take this Gavinia’s place. 

But how to obtain possession of 
Gavinia’s person? Agnes made several 
suggestions, but was told to hold her 
prating peace. It could only be done 
in one way. They must kidnap her. 
Sir Joseph was ordered to be ready to 
accompany his liege on this perilous 
enterprise in ten minutes. “ And 
mind,” said Stroke, gravely, “we carry 
our lives in our hands.” 

“In our hands!” gasped Sir Joseph, 
greatly puzzled, but he dared ask no 
more, and when the two set forth (leay- 
ing Agnes of Kingoldrum looking very 
uncomfortable), he was surprised to 
see that Stroke was carrying nothing. 
Sir Joseph carried in his hand his red 
hanky, mysteriously knotted. 

“ Whaur’s yours ?” he whispered. 

* What meanest thou ? ” 

Sir Joseph replied, “ Oh, naething,” 
and thought it best to slip his hand- 
kerchief into his trouser-pocket, but 
the affair bothered him for long after- 
wards. 

When they returned through the den, 
there still seemed (to the unpiercing 
eye) to be but two of them ; neverthe- 
less, Stroke re-entered the lair to an- 
nounce to Agnes and the others that 
he had left Gavinia below in charge of 
Sir Joseph. She was to walk the plank 
anon, but first she must be stripped 
that Agnes might don her garments. 
Stroke was every inch a prince, so he 
kept Agnes by his side, and sent down 
the Lady Griselda and Widow Elspeth 
to strip the prisoner, Sir Joseph having 
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orders to stand back fifty paces. (It is 
a pleasure to have to record this.) 

The signal having been given that 
this delicate task was accomplished, 
Stroke whistled shrilly, and next mo- 
ment was heard from far below a thud, 
as of a body falling in water, then an 
agonizing shriek, and then again all was 
still, save for the heavy breathing of 
Agnes of Kingoldrum. 

Sir Joseph (very wet) returned to the 
lair, and Agnes was commanded to take 
off her clothes in a retired spot and put 
on those of the deceased which she 
would find behind a fallen tree. 

“T winna be called the deceased,” 
cried Agnes, hotly, but she had to do as 
she was bid, and when she emerged 
from behind the tree she was the very 
image of the ill-fated Gavinia. Stroke 
showed her a plan of Miss Ailie’s back- 
door, and also gave her a kitchen key 
(when he produced this, she felt in her 
pockets and then snatched it from him), 
after which she set out for the Dove- 
cot in a scare about her own identity. 

“And now, what doest thou think 
about it a’?” inquired $ir Joseph eag- 
erly, to which Stroke made answer, look- 
ing at him fixedly. 

“The wind is in the west !” 

Sir Joseph should have kept this a 
secret, but soon Stroke heard Inver- 
quharity prating of it, and he called 
his lieutenant before him. Sir Joseph 
acknowledged humbly that he had been 
unable to hide it from Inverquharity, 
but he promised not to tell Muckle Ken- 
ny, of whose loyalty there were doubts. 
Henceforth, when the faithful fellow was 
Muckle Kenny, he would say doggedly 
to himself, “ Dinna question me, Kenny. 
I ken nocht about it.” 

Dark indeed were now the fortunes 
of the Pretender, but they had one 
bright spot. Miss Ailie had been taken 
in completely by the trick played on 
her, and thus Stroke now got full in- 
formation of the enemy’s doings. Ca- 
thro having failed to dislodge the Jacob- 
ites, the seat of war had been changed 
by Victoria to the Dove-cot, whither her 
despatches were now forwarded. That 
this last one, of which Agnes of Kingold- 
rum tried in vain to obtain possession, 
doubled the price on the Pretender’s 
head, there could be no doubt; but as 
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Miss Ailie was a notorious Hanoverian, 
only the hunted prince himself knew 
why this should make her cry. 

He hinted with a snigger something 
about an affair he had once had with the 
lady. 

The Widow and Sir Joseph accepted 
this explanation, but it made Lady 
Griselda rock her arms in irritation. 

The reports about Miss Ailie’s be- 
havior became more and more alarm- 
ing. She walked up and down her bed- 
room now in the middle of the night. 
Every time the knocker clanked she 
held herself together with both hands. 
Agnes had orders not to answer the 
door until her mistress had keeked 
through the window. 

“She’s expecting a veesitor, me- 
thinks,” said Corp. This was his bright 
day. 

Ay,” answered Agnes, “but ist a 
man-body, or just a woman-body ?” 

Leaving the rebels in the lair stunned 
hy Victoria’s latest move, we now return 
to Thrums, where Miss Ailie’s excited 
state had indeed been the talk of many. 
Even the gossips, however, had underes- 
timated her distress of mind, almost as 
much as they misunderstood its cause. 
You must listen now (Will you?) to so 
mild a thing as the long thin romance of 
two maiden ladies and a stout bachelor, 
all beginning to be old the day the 
three of them first drank tea together, 
and that was ten years ago. 

Miss Ailie and Miss Kitty, you may 
remember, were not natives of Thrums. 
They had been born and brought up at 
Redlintie, and on the death of their 
parents they had remained there, the 
gauger having left them all his money, 
which was just sufficient to enable them 
to live like ladies, if they took tiny Ma- 
jenta Cottage, and preferred an inex- 
perienced maid. At first their life was 
very quiet, the walk from eleven to one 
for the good of fragile Miss Kitty’s health, 
its outstanding feature. When they 
strolled together on the cliffs, Miss Ailie’s 
short thick figure, straight as an elvint, 
cut the wind in two, but Miss Kitty was 
swayed this way and that, and when 
she shook her curls at the wind, it blew 
them roguishly in her face, and had an- 
other shot at them, as soon as they were 
put to rights. If the two walked by the 
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shore (where the younger sometimes 
bathed her feet, the elder keeping a 
sharp eye on land and water), the sea 
behaved like the wind, dodging Miss 
Ailie’s ankles and snapping playfully at 
Miss Kitty’s. Thus even the elements 
could df&tinguish between the sisters, 
who nevertheless had so much in com- 
mon that at times Miss Ailie would look 
into her mirror and sigh to think that 
some day Miss Kitty might be like this. 
How Miss Ailie adored Miss Kitty! She 
trembled with pleasure if you said Miss 
Kitty was pretty, and she dreamed 
dreams in which she herself only walked 
as bridesmaid. And just as Miss Ailie 
could be romantic, Miss Kitty, the ro- 
mantic, could be prim, and the primness 
was her own as much as the curls, but 
Miss Ailie usually carried it for her, 
like a cloak in case of rain. 

Not often have two sweeter women 
grown together on one stem. What 
were the men of Redlintie about? The 
sisters never asked each other this ques- 
tion, but there were times when, appar- 
ently without cause, Miss Ailie hugged 
Miss Kitty vehemently, as if challenging 
the world, and perhaps Miss Kitty un- 
derstood. 

Thus a year or more passed unevent- 
fully, until the one romance of their 
lives befellthem. It began with the re- 
appearance in Redlintie of Magerful 
Tam, who had come to torment his fath- 
er into giving him more money, but find- 
ing he had come too late, did not harass 
the sisters. This is perhaps the best 
thing that can be told of him, and, as if 
he knew this, he had often told it him- 
self to Jean Myles, without however tell- 
ing her what followed. For something 
to his advantage did follow, and it was 
greatly to the credit of Miss Ailie and 
Miss Kitty, though they went about it 
as timidly as if they were participating 
inacrime. Ever since they learned of 
the sin which had brought this man 
into the world their lives had been 
saddened, for on the same day they 
realized what a secret sorrow had long 
lain at their mother’s heart. Alison 
Sibbald was a very simple gracious lady, 
who never recovered from the shock 
of discovering that she had married a 
libertine ; yet she had pressed her hus- 
band to do something for his son, and 
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been greatly pained when he refused 
with a coarse laugh. The daughters 
were very like her in nature, and though 
the knowledge of what she had suffered 
increased many fold their love for her, 
so that in her last days their pagsionate 
devotion to her was the taik of Redlintie, 
it did not blind them to what seemed to 
them to be their duty to the man. As 
their father’s son, they held, he had a 
right to a third of the gauger’s money, 
and to withhold it from him, now that 
they knew his whereabouts, would have 
been a form of theft. But how to give 
T. his third? They called him T. from 
delicacy, and they had never spoken to 
him. When he passed them in the 
streets, they turned pale, and, thinking 
of their mother, looked another way. 
But they knew he winked. 

At last looking red in one street, and 
white in another, but resolute in all, 
they took their business to the office of 
Mr. John McLean, the writer, who had 
once escorted Miss Kitty home from a 
party without anything coming of it, 
so that it was quite an American novel 
in several volumes. Now Mr. John 
happened to be away at the fishing, and 
a reckless maid showed them into the 
presence of a strange man, who was no 
other than his brother Ivie, home for a 
year’s holiday from India, and naturally 
this extraordinary occurrence so agitated 
them that Miss Ailie had told half her 
story before she realized that Miss Kitty 
was titting at her dress. Then indeed 
she sought to withdraw, but Ivie, with 
the alarming yet not unpleasing audac- 
ity of his sex, said he had heard enough 
to convince him that in this matter he 
was qualified to take his brother’s place. 
But he was not, for he announced, “ My 
advice to you is, not to give T. a half- 
penny,” which showed that he did not 
even understand what they had come 
about. 

They begged permission to talk to 
each other behind the door, and pres- 
ently returned, troubled but brave. 
Miss Kitty whispered “ Courage!” and 
this helped Miss Ailie to the deed. 

“We have quite made up our minds 
to let T. have the money,” she said,“ but 
—but the difficulty is the taking it to 
him. Must we take it in person?” 

“Why not?” asked Ivie, bewildered. 
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“It would be such a painful meeting 
to us,” said Miss Ailie. 

“And to him,” added simple Miss 
Kitty. 

“You see we have thought it best not 
to—not to know him,” said Miss Ailie, 
faintly. 

“Mother——” faltered Miss Kitty, 
and at the word the eyes of both ladies 
began to fill. 

Then, of course, Mr. McLean discov- 
ered the object of their visit, and prom- 
ised that his brother should take this 
delicate task off their hands, and as he 
bowed them out he said, “Ladies, I 
think you are doing a very foolish thing, 
and I shall respect you for it all my 
life.” At least Miss Kitty insisted that 
respect was the word, Miss Ailie thought 
he said esteem. 

That was how it began, and it pro- 
gressed for nearly a year at a rate that 
will take away your breath. On the very 
next day he met Miss Kitty in High 
Street, a most awkward encounter for 
her (“‘for, you know, Ailie, we were never 
introduced, so how could I decide all in 
a moment what to do?”), and he raised 
his hat (the Misses Croall were at their 
window and saw the whole thing). But 
we must galop, like the friendship. He 
bowed the first two times, the third time 
he shook hands (by a sort of providence 
Miss Kitty had put on her new mittens), 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth times he con- 
versed, the seventh time he—they re- 
plied that they really could not trouble 
him so much, but he said he was going 
that way at any rate ; the eighth time, 
ninth time, and tenth time the figures 
of two ladies and a gentleman might 
have been observed, etc., and either the 
eleventh or twelfth time (“Fancy our 
not being sure, Ailie”—“ It has all come 
so quickly, Kitty ”) he took his first dish 
of tea at Magenta Cottage. 

There were many more walks after 
this, often along the cliffs to a little fish- 
ing village, over which the greatest of 
magicians once stretched his wand, so 
that it became famous for ever, as all 
the world saw except himself; and tea 
at the cottage followed, when Ivie asked 
Miss Kitty to sing “ Auld Robin Gray,” 
and Miss Ailie sat by the window, tak- 
ing in her merino, that it might fit Miss 
Kitty, cutting her sable muff (once Ali- 
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son Sibbald’s) into wristbands for Miss 
Kitty’s astrakhan ; they did not go quite 
all the way round, but men are blind. 
Ivie was not altogether blind. The 
sisters, it is to be feared, called him the 
dashing McLean, but he was at this time 
nearly forty years old, an age when 
bachelors like to take a long rest from 
thinking of matrimony, before beginning 
again. Fifteen years earlier he had been 
in love, but the girl had not cared to wait 
for him, and, though in India he had of- 
ten pictured himself returning to Red- 
lintie to gaze wistfully at her old home, 
when he did come back he never went, 
because the house was a little out of the 
way. But unknown to him two ladies 
went, to whom he had told this as a 
rather dreary joke. They were ladies he 
esteemed very much, though having a 
sense of humor he sometimes chuckled 
on his way home from Magenta Cottage, 
and he thought out many ways of add- 
ing little pleasures to their lives. It was 
like him to ask Miss Kitty to sing and 
play, though he disliked music. He 
understood that it is a hard world for 
single women, and knew himself for a 
very ordinary sort of man. If it ever 


crossed his head that Miss Kitty would 
be willing to marry him, he felt genu- 
inely sorry at the same time that she 


had not done better long ago. He 
never flattered himself that he could be 
accepted now, save for the good home 
he could provide (he was not the man 
to blame women for being influenced 
by that), for like most of his sex he was 
unaware that a woman is never too old 
to love or to be loved; if they do know 
it, the mean ones among them make a 
jest of it, at which (God knows why) 
their wives laugh. Mr. McLean had 
been acquainted with the sisters for 
months before he was sure even that 
Miss Kitty was his favorite. He found 
that out one evening when sitting with 
an old friend, whose wife and children 
were in the room, gathered round a 
lamp and playing at some child’s game. 
Suddenly Ivie McLean envied his friend, 
and at the same moment he thought 
tenderly of Miss Kitty. But the feeling 
passed. He experienced it next and 
as suddenly when arriving at Calcutta, 
where some women were waiting to 
greet their husbands. 
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Before he went away the two gentle- 
women knew that he was not to speak. 
They did not tell each other what was 
in their minds. Miss Kitty was so 
bright during those last days, that she 
must have deceived anyone who did 
not love her, and Miss Ailie held her 
mouth very tight, and if possible was 
straighter than ever, but oh, how gentle 
she was with Miss Kitty! Ivie’s last 
two weeks in the old country were 
spent in London, and during that time 
Miss Kitty liked to go away by herself, 
and sit on a rock and gaze at the sea. 
Once Miss Ailie followed her and would 
have called him a 

“ Don’t, Ailie!” said Miss Kitty, im- 
ploringly. But that night, when Miss 
Kitty was brushing her hair, she said, 
courageously, “ Ailie, I don’t think I 
should wear curls any longer. You 
know I—I shall be thirty-seven in 
August.” And after the elder sister 
had become calm again, Miss Kitty said, 
timidly, “You don’t think I have been 
unladylike, do you, Ailie ?” 

Such a trifle now remains to tell. 
Miss Kitty was the better business 
woman of the two, and kept the ac- 
counts, and understood, as Miss Ailie 
could not understand, how their little 
income was invested, and even knew 
what consols were, though never quite 
certain whether it was their fall or rise 
that is matter for congratulation. And 
after the ship had sailed, she told Miss 
Ailie that nearly all their money was 
lost, and that she had known it for a 
month. 

“And you kept it from me! Why?” 

“T thought, Ailie, that you, knowing 
I am not strong—that you—would per- 
haps tell him.” 

“ And I should!” cried Miss Ailie. 

“And then,” said Miss Kitty, “per- 
haps he, out of pity, you know!” 

“Well, even if he had!” said Miss 
Ailie. 

“TI could not, oh, I could not,” re- 
plied Miss Kitty, flushing ; “ it — it 
would not have been ladylike, Ailie.” 

Thus forced to support themselves, 
the sisters decided to keep school gen- 
teelly, and hearing that there was an 
opening in Thrums, they settled there, 
and Miss Kitty brushed her hair out 
now, and with a twist and a twirl ran it 
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up her fingers into a net, whence by 
noon some of it had escaped through 
the little windows and was curls again. 
She and Miss Ailie were happy in 
Thrums, for time took the pain out of 
the affair of Mr. McLean, until it be- 
came not merely a romantic memory, 
but, with the letters he wrote to Miss 
Kitty and her answers, the great quiet 
pleasure of their lives. They were only 
friendly letters, but Miss Kitty wrote 
hers out in pencil first and read them 
to Miss Ailie, who had been taking 
notes for them. 

In the last weeks of Miss Kitty’s life 
Miss Ailie conceived a passionate un- 
spoken hatred of Mr. McLean, and her 
intention was to write and tell him that 
he had killed her darling. But owing 
to the illness into which she was flung 
by Miss Kitty’s death, that unjust let- 
ter was never written. 

But why did Mr. McLean continue to 
write to Miss Kitty ? 

Well, have pity or be merciless as you 
choose. For several years Mr. McLean’s 
letters had been the one thing the sis- 
ters looked forward to, and now, when 
Miss Ailie was without Miss Kitty, must 
she lose them also? She never doubted, 
though she may have been wrong, that 
if Ivie knew of Miss Kitty’s death, one 
letter would come in answer, and that 
the last. She could not tell him. In 
the meantime he wrote twice asking the 
reason of this long silence, and at last 
Miss Ailie, whose handwriting was very 
like her sister’s, wrote him a letter 
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which was posted at Tilliedrum and 
signed “Katherine Cray.” The thing 
seems monstrous, but this gentle lady 
did it, and it was never so difficult to do 
again. Latterly, it had been easy. 

This last letter of Mr. McLean’s an- 
nounced to Miss Kitty that he was 
about to start for home “for good,” and 
he spoke in it of coming to Thrums to 
see the sisters, as soon as he reached 
Redlintie. Poor Miss Ailie! After 
sleepless nights she trudged to the Til- 
liedrum post-office with a full confession 
of her crime, which would be her wel- 
come home to him when he arrived at 
his brother’s house. Many of the words 
were written on damp blobs. After that 
she could do nothing but wait for the 
storm, and waiting she became so meek, 
that Gavinia, who loved her because she 
was “that simple,” said, sorrowfully : 

“‘ How is ’t you never rage at me now, 
maam? Im sure it keepit you light- 
some, and I likit to hear the bum o’t.” 

“And instead o’ the raging I was 
prigging for,” the soft-hearted maid 
told her friends, “she gae me a flannel 
petticoat!” Indeed, Miss Ailie had 
taken to giving away her possessions at 
this time, like a woman who thought 
she was on her death-bed. There was 
something for each of her pupils, in- 
cluding—but the important thing is 
that there was a gift for Tommy, which 
had the effect of planting the Hanover- 
ian Woman (to whom he must have 
given many uneasy moments) more se- 
curely on the British Throne. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EVOLUTION 


OF THE TROTTING-HORSE 


SECOND PAPER 


By Hamilton Busbey 


§ RIOR to 1870 track gov- 

| ernment was so weak 

that drivers did pretty 

much as they pleased, 

and very little confi- 

/ dence was felt in the 

| integrity of meetings. 

Agitation in the sum- 

mer and fall of 1869 brought breeders 

and track-owners together, and in Feb- 

ruary of 1870 the National Trotting As- 

sociation was formed. It is a voluntary 

organization working under a charter, 

with courts of appeal, and it has estab- 

lished order in the place of chaos. A 

man or horse expelled from one track is 

expelled from all in membership ; and 

the number of tracks in membership is 

close on to six hundred. The authority 

extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the 

Pacific Ocean, and the principal office is 
in Hartford, Conn. 

Nine years ago the American Trot- 
ting Association was formed, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, and it works with 
the National Trotting Association to 
detect and punish fraud. Some of the 
ablest men in the country sit on the 
boards of appeals, and the decisions 
command respect and are accepted as 
final. The machinery is the best ever 
devised for the government of race- 
tracks. 

The horse-show influence is growing, 
and it has turned the thoughts of breed- 
ers to beauty and style in harness as 
well as speed. The country affords no 
more brilliant spectacle than Madison 
Square Garden during the week of the 
National Horse Show, which is held in 
November. This show has become an 
important social function, and the horse 
acts as if he was not insensible to his 
elegant surroundings. He seems to 
carry himself more proudly in the show 
ring, the observed of thousands of well- 
dressed observers, than in a dull coun- 
try lane. 


STONY FORD FARM 


Cuartes Backman, who, as a boy came 
in contact with Leland Stanford at Al- 
bany, acquired a fondness for the de- 
scendants of MHarris’s Hambletonian 
when driving through Vermont on busi- 
ness. They were excellent roadsters— 
prompt, cheerful, and enduring. As 
there were no railroads in that section 
in those days, a hardy and reliable road- 
ster was keenly appreciated. Harris’s 
Hambletonian was a gray horse by 
Bishop’s Hambletonian, thoroughbred 
son of Messenger, dam a fine gray mare, 
showing all the marks of high breeding. 
Gray Rose, a gray mare 15? hands, by 
the Harris horse, was an ideal roadster, 
and Mr. Backman was never beaten 
with her. When he went to Orange 
County, N. Y., in 1862, and laid the 
foundations of Stony Ford, he took 
Gray Rose with: him, and placed her in 
the stud. He also had Rosa Lee, an- 
other daughter of the Harris horse. 
Both were bred to Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian, and one produced Cuyler, a 
speed - producing sire, and the other 
Silver Heel, a very fast horse that went 
wrong and was retired before a record 
was placed on him. 

George Wilkes and Dexter were at- 
tracting much attention in the early 
sixties, and as each was from the loins 
of the Rysdyk horse, Mr. Backman de- 
cided that that was the stallion for him 
to breed to. Mr. Rysdyk rapidly ad- 
vanced the fee, but Mr. Backman did 
not hesitate to pay the price and get 
what he wanted. He bought up all the 
good mares by Seely’s Star that he 
could find, because Clara, dam of Dex- 
ter, was a daughter of Star, and after 
the death of Hambletonian he was able 
to say, with a pardonable feeling of 
pride, that he held more of the potent 
Hambletonian-Star blood combination 
than all the other breeding establish- 
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ments in the country. The knowledge 
of this fact sent buyers to Stony Ford 
from every point of the compass, and 
fabulous prices were paid for the cream 
of the establishment. The foundation- 
blood of highly successful breeding- 
farms in Kentucky, California, and else- 
where was supplied by Stony Ford. 
Men of the greatest prominence, such 
as U. S. Grant, August Belmont, Jay 
Gould, Leland Stanford, Robert Bon- 
ner, B. F. Tracy, William C. Whitney, 
and Sheppard F. Knapp, were in the 
habit of going to Stony Ford for two 
or three days at a time, and devoting 
sunlight to an examination of the 
horses and lamplight to the discussion 
of breeding topics. After dinner the 
party would adjourn to the smoking- 
room upstairs, light cigars, recline in 
easy-chairs, and give no heed to pass- 
ing hours. 
strike two or three before the discus- 
sion would end. This smoking-room 


shows the stains of time, and if its walls 
could speak, stories of entrancing in- 
terest would be told. It was in this 
famous room that ex-President Grant 
smoked his last cigar. 


There are seven hundred acres in 
Stony Ford, and the rolling pastures, 
the rich grass, the pure air, the river 
with its never-ending supply of wat- 
er, and the well-appointed stables 
in town-like cluster make it a model- 
breeding farm. Its influence upon the 
evolution of the trotting-horse has been 
very great. The visitor seldom hears 
a harsh word spoken in the boxes or 
paddocks. The stallions are as quiet 
under inspection as the geldings. It 
is all the result of kind but firm treat- 
ment. John Hogan, the superintend- 
ent, who can give you more practical 
information about the habits of horses 
than can be found in thousands of 
printed pages, advises owners not to 
make pets of their colts. The spirit 
becomes wayward when it is humored 
too much, and it is rendered sour by 
harsh treatment. The keynote to suc- 
cessful management is firmness accom- 
panied by gentle speech and discreet 
kindness. 

Mr. Backman, when a boy, paid $14 
for a crippled colt, all the money he had. 
It was the first horse he ever owned and 


Frequently the clock would’ 
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he was very proud of it. He took good 
care of it and sold it as a yearling for 
$150, which was regarded as a good 
price. This early experience created 
in him a desire to become one of the 
great breeders of America. 

One of the pleasant customs at Stony 
Ford during the summer is to sit in 
arm-chairs in the shade of trees at the 
edge of the track and hold watches on 
the young horses taking speed lessons. 
Mr. Backman breaks his colts to har- 
ness, but as a rule does not attempt to 
prepare them for public races. He 
believes in a dash of Harry Clay blood, 
because the dams of such fast trotters 
as Harrietta (2.092), St. Julien (2.114), 
and Bellini (2.134) were daughters of 
this horse. 

Harry Clay trotted to a record of 
2.29, and was by Neave’s Cassius M. Clay, 
Jr., dam a mare by the Bellfounder 
that sired the dam of Hambletonian. 
He was intensely gaited, and his blood, 
when blended with higher strains, con- 
tributed to ease of motion. It seemed 
to act like oil upon machinery. 

Green Mountain Maid, known as the 
great mother of trotters, was by Harry 
Clay out of Shanghai Mary, a blood- 
like mare of nervous organization, 
picked up in Ohio, and whose blood 
lines, although obscured by doubt, are 
believed to run directly to Iron’s Cad- 
mus, son of Cadmus, son of American 
Eclipse, the famous horse that was got 
by a son of Diomed out of a daughter 
of Messenger. 

Green Mountain Maid was a self- 
willed mare, and she enjoyed nearly all 
her life the generous pastures of Stony 
Ford, untouched by whip and un- 
chafed by harness. When four years 
old she was bred to Middletown, a son 
of Hambletonian, and the result was 
a bay filly, born in the spring of 
1867, out in the fields, in a heavy storm 
of rain. It is a wonder that the filly 
survived the shock of her rude entrance 
into the world, but she did, and was 
named Storm, and grew into a mare of 
great vitality.* She was used on the 

* These storm-born colts seem to be charged with a fire 
which lifts them above the commonplace. Hopeful, the 
gray gelding that once looked like a record-breaker, was 
roughly ushered into the world. The dam kicked the 

is from the rude pen in which she was confined, 


and the rain beat down upon her young hopeful. The 
colt survived his introduct:on to mother-earth, and I re- 
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Colonel Lawrence Kip and his Blue-ribbon Team. 


road, then as a brood mare, and at the 
age of seventeen was trained and driven 
to a record of 2.26%. 

Green Mountain Maid was sent to 
Chester and bred to Hambletonian, 
doubling the blood of Bellfounder and 
reinforcing, probably, that of Messenger, 
and the outcome was Electioneer, a bay 
horse foaled in 1868, and who, under 
the direction of Governor Leland Stan- 
ford, at Palo Alto, became the greatest 
sire of trotters that ever lived. The 
other foals of Green Mountain Maid 
were by Messenger Duroc, son of Ham- 
bletonian and Satinet, a mare tracing 
directly through first, second, third, 
and fourth dams to Messenger or Dio- 
med. All that were trained acquired 
records, and all that were tried in the 
stud produced trotters. The last born 
was Lancelot. 

I called at Stony Ford on a warm 
day in June, 1887, and found Mr. Back- 
man seated on a camp-stool in a big 
box-stall, and on the bright clean straw 
was a tiny bit of horseflesh stretched 


call the uproar made over him at St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, when these two cities were rival camps, each holding 
a big fair the same week, with Hon. James G. Blaine as 
an attraction at one and President R. B. Hayes at the 
other. Hopeful was a New England bred horse, and his 
best one: 3 was 2.14. Edwin Forrest, the Missouri bred 
gelding of commanding form, was born in a field on a 
very stormy night, and his breeder left a warm and dry 
bed to attend to his wants. 


Vou. XIX.—%5 


in pain. Green Mountain Maid, then 
twenty-five years old, stood in a corner 
and looked yearningly at the sufferer, 
which proved to be her last foal. It 
was a toss-up whether the youngster 
would live or die; but Mr. Backman 
sat patiently there brushing the flies 
away with a palm-leaf fan and see- 
ing that the proper medicines were 
promptly administered. The crisis had 
passed in three hours, and Lancelot 
crew into one of the friskiest of all the 
colts of Green Mountain Maid. 

A year later I went to Stony Ford 
with Mr. William Russell Allen and 
found Lancelot the sole occupant of a 
paddock. He was a very shapely year- 
ling, and when he swept around the in- 
closure in an impressive trot, Mr. Allen 
asked the price, and when Mr. Back- 
man quietly said $12,500, Mr. Allen 
as quietly replied, “I will take him.” 
It was the largest price ever paid up to 
that time for a yearling. The June- 
day vigil over a prostrate little form 
was richly rewarded. 

As a two-year-old Lancelot was bred 
to a two-year-old, Rusina, sister of Nut- 
wood, and the result was a chestnut 
colt called Unkamet, who trotted as a 
two-year-old to a record of 2.272, and 
as a three-year-old to a record of 2.224. 
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As a five-year-old Lancelot outranked all 
stallions of his age, trotting to a record 
of 2.23, and contributing two to the 
2.30 list. As a seven-year-old he had 
five in the 2.30 list, which placed him 
at the head of all stallions of that age. 
His sire was twenty-one and his dam 
twenty-four when they were mated. 

The moral is plain: Do not dismiss 
a mare worn with years as worthless, 
and do not despair of a colt in which 
life flickers feebly just after being born. 

Green Mountain Maid had sixteen 
colts and died in 1888. Ona hill at 
Stony Ford, overlooking the Wallkill 
Valley, and matching in grandeur the 
bold front of the Shawangunk range 
in the distance, she was buried, and 
the spot is marked by a tall shaft of 
red granite with this inscription at 
the base : 

IN REMEMBRANCE 
OF 
GREEN MOUNTAIN MAID, 


The Great Mother of Trotters and Producers 

of Trotters. 
Born, 1862 ; DrEpD, 1888, 
AT 
STONY FORD, 
The Birthplace of all her Children. 
DAM OF 

(1867) ELECTIONEER. 

. 2.20 Elaine,. . 
Mansfield, 
Antonio, . 
Elista, 
Elise, 
Paul, 


(1887) LANCELOT, 2.23. 


Prospero, . 
Dame Trot,. . . 2.22 
Storm, . 2.26% 
Miranda, . . 2.31 
Elite, — 
Elina, 


Also Grandam of Norlaine, one-year-old 
record, 2.314. 
This stone was erected, A.D. 1889, 
By CHARLES BACKMAN, 


on the spot dedicated to her worth and 
honored by her dust. 


LELAND STANFORD'S GREAT FARM AT PALO 
ALTO 


Letanp Stanrorp—who was born in 
Albany County, N. Y., in March, 1824, 
went to California, accumulated a fort- 
une and became Governor of the State 
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and United States Senator—paid a visit 
to Stony Ford in 1876, and purchased 
from Mr. Backman a number of horses, 
among them Electioneer and Elaine. 
At Palo Alto Farm, an estate of eleven 
thousand acres, in Santa Clara Valley, 
Cal., Electioneer, the only produce of 
Green Mountain Maid by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, obtained great renown 
asasire. He was a natural trotter, and 
Charles Marvin states that he drove 
him a quarter in thirty-five seconds—a 
2.20 gait. He was never trained for 
races, but was wonderful in the control 
of action, and at one time his descend- 
ants held nearly all of the records. In 
the spring of 1879 Governor Stanford 
built a miniature track, an oval of three 
hundred and thirteen feet with turns 
well thrown up, and on it he turned 
colts loose and urged them to rush up 
and down the stretches. The track 
education of colts began as soon as 
they were weaned. The antiquated 
custom was to allow colts to run in 
pastures until they were three and four 
years old and grow up in neglect like 
the weeds of a garden. The prece- 
dent for this was American Eclipse, who 
was not broken to ride until he was 
three years old, and who did not begin 
his famous racing career until he was 
five years old. 

Governor Stanford contended that 
American Eclipse was not the equal of 
such horses as Lexington, Ten Broeck, 
and Longfellow, and stuck to early de- 
velopment. In one of his letters to me 
he said : 

“My own idea, and I think it is jus- 
tified by experience, is to commence 
working the colt early, developing his 
strength with his growth. If the exer- 
cise is judicious the colt takes no harm 
from it. I do not remember a single 
instance where an animal of mine was 
injured by early work. When a break- 
down has occurred it has invariably been 
after a let-up. Let-ups are very danger- 
ous to young fast animals, as their bod- 
ies grow during the let-up with corre- 
sponding development of strength, and 
they are very liable to get too much 
work when their exercise is renewed. 
My aim is to give the greatest possible 
amount of exercise without fatigue, and 
never.to allow it to reach the period of 
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B. F. Tracy. Charles Backman, Robert Bonner. W. C. Whitney. General Grant. 
A TYPICAL EVENING IN THE SMOKING-ROOM AT STONY FORD, 


Drawn by W.R. Leigh from nature and from photographs. 
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exhaustion. This is secured by short- 
distance exercise. It is the supreme 
effort that develops. If colts are never 
overworked they are always willing to 
try in their exercise, having no appre- 
hension that they will be forced beyond 
their comfort.” 

The first yearling to trot a mile in 
2.364 was Hinda Rose, a brown filly by 
Electioneer dam Beautiful Bells, the 
most celebrated mare in the Palo Alto 
stud. That was at San Francisco, No- 
vember 14, 1881, and people who heard 
of it held their breath in astonishment. 
Hinda Rose trained on and trotted to 
the three-year-old record, 2.194, at Lex- 
ington, Ky., in October, 1883. 

In November, 1887, at San Francisco, 
Norlaine, a brown filly one year old, by 
Norval (son of Electioneer), dam Elaine, 
daughter of Green Mountain Maid, re- 
duced the yearling record to 2.314. In 
October, 1891, Bell Bird, daughter of 
Electioneer and Beautiful Bells, carried 
the yearling record down to 2.264, and 
September 27, 1894, Adbell, brown colt, 
by Advertiser (son of Electioneer) dam 
Beautiful Bells, placed the yearling rec- 
ord where it now stands, at 2.23. 

All of these performers were bred at 
Palo Alto, and all carried the blood of 
Green Mountain Maid, thus justifying 
the purchase of Electioneer and Gov- 
ernor Stanford's theories of early train- 
ing. 

The last time I saw Beautiful Bells 
she stood in a pasture where the euca- 
lyptus-tree towered above her and the 
sun, which was sinking into the Pacific 
Ocean, shot glancing rays upon her 

~black form. She was then a substan- 
tially built mare of 15.2 hands, with fine 
length and balance. Horses shrink in 
stature when the years rest heavily upon 
them, because the limbs become more 
or less bent and they do not stand so 
erect. The famous producing mare was 
born at Sunny Slope in 1872, and she 
was got by The Moor out of a great 
producing mare, Minnehaha. As asix- 
year-old she trotted to a record of 
2.291, and then was put to breeding. 

The two-year-old record was placed at 
2.254 by Fred Crocker in 1880; at 2.21 by 
Wildfiower in 1881 ; at 2.18 by Sunol in 
1888, and at 2.102 in November, 1891, 
by Arion. These four are from the loins 


of Electioneer. Arion trotted to high- 


wheel sulky, and soon after the per- 
formance was sold to Commodore J. 


Malcolm Forbes, of Boston, for $125,000. 


AXTELL AND SUNOL 

In the autumn of 1889 there was a 
duel against time by the two three-year- 
olds, Axtell, son of William L., son of 
George Wilkes, and Sunol, daughter of 
Electioneer. Axtell trotted at Terre 
Haute, Ind., in 2.12, and critical stu- 
dents were so thoroughly satisfied that 
this would stand for all time as the 
three-year-old record that the horse was. 
sold to a syndicate, of which the expe- 
rienced reinsman, Budd Doble, was one, 
for $105,000. A month later Sunol 
started at San Francisco, and cut the 
record to 2.103. This was rather bitter 
medicine for the Axtell syndicate, but 
they swallowed it with a fine show of 
grace. 

Mr. Bonner purchased Sunol imme- 
diately after she had been crowned 
queen of three-year-olds for $41,000, 
and much surprise was expressed at. 
her being sold. Governor Stanford ex- 
plained that he wanted Mr. Bonner to 
have the best of his breeding establish- 
ment, and that he would rather take 
$41,000 from him than $100,000 from 
any other man. One of the conditions 
was that Sunol should be controlled 
for six months by the governor. The 
young mare was brought East in 1890 
with the intention of trotting her 
against Axtell or any other four-year- 
old. Axtell went lame and was unable 
to start, and Charles Marvin trotted a 
number of exhibition miles with the 
flying daughter of Electioneer. She 
drew immense crowds and equalled, but 
did not beat, 2.105. 

She was returned to California in the 
fall, spent the winter there, and Tues- 
day, October 20, 1891, reduced her rec- 
ord on the kite track at Stockton to 
2.084. The performance was to high- 
wheel sulky, but Mr. Bonner never re- 
garded it as equal to the 2.083 of Maud 
S. at Cleveland. The mare was de- 
livered to him at his stable in West 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York, in De- 
cember, 1891, and she then measured 
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under the standard 
16 hands 3 an inch 
forward and 16 hands 
2} inches behind. 
The first time she 
was driven in Central 
Park was in double 
harness with a gentle 
horse. 

Soon after this Sen- 
ator Stanford said to 
a friend in Washing- 
ton: “Sunol, if she 
should be raced, 
would be the despair 
of horsemen. Every 
curve and line she 
possesses is for 
speed. See her slop- 
ing shoulders, her 
long pastern joints 
that speak of easy, 
true action without 
waste of power. See 
how high she is be- 
hind. From the point 
of her hip to her toe 
you can draw a 
straight line when 


she leaves the ground. 
Her propelling power 
is magnificent.” 

Mr. C. W. Williams, 
who bred and devel- 
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Tomb of Green Mountain Maid at Stony Ford. 


Painted from nature by W. R. Leigh. 














Green Mountain Maid (by Harry Clay, dam Shanghai Mary) and her last foal Lan- 
celot (record, as five-year-old, 2.23). 


From a photograph taken at Stony Ford in August, 1887, when she was twenty-five 


years old. 


OF THE TROTTING-HORSE 


oped Axtell, wrote to 
Mr. Bonner, offering 
him $10,000 for the 
use of Sunol for one 
season to breed to 
Allerton, but the of- 
fer was declined with 
thanks. The mare, 
now ten years old, is 
going sound on Mr. 
Bonner’s farm track, 
and she may yet hold 
the bicycle record as 
she does the high- 
wheel record. 

Dame Winnie, a 
chestnut mare of 
15.2, born 1871, by 
Planet dam Liz 
Mardis by imported 
Glencoe, is the best 
example yet fur- 
nished of a strictly 
thoroughbred mare 
showing great speed 
at the trot. She was 
transferred from the 
shaded pastures of 
Woodburn, in Ken- 
tucky, across plains 
and mountains to 
California, and look- 
ing upon the _live- 
oaks of Palo Alto 

Farm, was bred to Elec- 
tioneer, who had been 
reared among the pict- 
uresque scenes of Stony 
Ford, in eastern New 
York, and a great trot- 
ter, Palo Alto, who ob- 
tained a record of 2.082 
to high- wheel sulky, 
was the out-come. As 
a four-year-old Palo 
Alto trotted through 
the Grand Circuit, tak- 
ing a record of 2.204, 
and exciting the admi- 
ration of all who prize 
bull- dog tenacity in a 
contestant. Hard cam- 
paigns eventually told 
upon his legs, and he 
frequently appeared for 
a race acting like a 
hopeless cripple, but 
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The Stables at Palo Alto, with Dame Winnie, 
Sprite, and Waxana in foreground. 


Drawn from photographs by F. L. France. 


1892, and five of her children 
are in the 2.30 list, with others 
to hear from. 

Whips is another illustration 
of the action-controlling blood 
of Electioneer. His dam was 








when thoroughly aroused he forgot his 
infirmity and fought like a demon to 
get the lead and keep it. A horse of 


sluggish breeding would never have dis- 
played such determination. 


The stuff 
of which heroes are made was in hin, 
and it came from his thoroughbred an- 
cestors. 

After Palo Alto had trotted, when 
nine years old, in 2.083, which is still 
the high - wheel 


Lizzie Whips, a well-known race 
mare by Enquirer, son of imported 
Leamington, and with very little train- 
ing he trotted to a record of 2.274. His 
opportunities in the stud were limited, 
and yet he already has given us such 
trotters as Cobwebs (2.12) and Azote 
(2.043). 

Ansel, Mr. Bonner’s 
ion, is by Electioneer 
thoroughbred daughter 


premier stall- 
dam, Annette, 
of Lexington, 





record for stall- | 
ions, I asked 
Governor Stan- 
ford if he would 
sell him to a 
friend of mine 
for $100,000, and 
he said no—that 
he was one of the 
horses which he 
held above price. 
Palo Alto died 
July 21, 1892, at 
the early age of 
ten, and the way 
in which his sons 
and daughters 
are trotting is 
evidence that he 
would have been one of our greatest 
sires had he lived to be twenty years 
old. Dame Winnie died in December, 


Drawn , 


See Tene 





General View of Senator Leland Stanford's Farm at Palo Alto. 


from a photograph by $F. L. France. 


and he has a record of 2.20 and is a 
sire of a great deal of speed at the trot. 
Alma Mater, dam of eight in 2.30, in- 
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cluding the two great sires, Alcantara 
and Aleyone, is by Mambrino Patchen 
dam Estella, thoroughbred daughter 
of imported Australian, and Fanny G., 
grandam of 


her grandam, was the 
Dame Winnie. 


ROBERT BONNER’S FARM AT TARRYTOWN 


Mr. Bonner’s farm is on a plateau 
overlooking the Hudson at Tarrytown, 
and here he spends much of his time. 
He has made a life-long study of shoe- 
ing, and, through his knowledge of foot- 
balancing, has been able to increase the 
speed of horses purchased by him and 
to make the lame go sound. Apparent- 
ly he is never so happy as when in the 
blacksmith-shop superintending the 
shoeing of a crippled horse. He is an 
expert reinsman, and it is refreshing to 
see him on a summer's day inaskeleton 
bicycle wagon sending a trotter at full 
speed around his track. The graves of 
such famous horses as Pocahontas, Ra- 
rus, Nutbourne, 
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tiently toiling in front of a mowing-ma- 
chine. It is better for some horses, as it 
is for some men, to wear out than rust 
out. 


THE RIVALRY BETWEEN KREMLIN AND STAM- 


BOUL 


In the autumn of 1892 the whole 
country was interested in the struggle 
between Kremlin and Stamboul for the 
stallion record. Kremlin, who is a son 
of Lord Russell, the brother of Maud S., 
won the Transylvania Stakes at Lexing- 
ton, beating in gallant style one of the 
greatest fields of horses that ever faced 
a starting judge, and then was taken to 
Nashville, where he trotted in 2.08}. 
This beat the 2.08} Stamboul made in 
California, and a few days later the 
telegraph reported that Stamboul had 
reduced his mark to 2.08. Kremlin 
started again November 12th, and his 
time was 2.073, and the answer from 
California was that Stamboul had gone 





Edward Everett, 
Startle, Peerless, 
and Grafton are 
within sight of 
the track, and 
conspicuous 
among the brood- 
mares in the pas- 
ture are Maud S. 
and her full sis- 
ter, Russella. 
Edwin Forrest, 
who at one time 
challenged the 
attention of the 
country, threat- 
ening the track 
supremacy of St. 
Julien and even 
Maud S., is now 
a common labor- 
er on the farm. 
He has trotted a 
mile to high- 
wheel sulky in 
2.11%, but in 
July, 1895, in the 








twenty-fourth 
year of his age, 
I saw him pa- 


ELECTIONEER (the only colt of Green Mountain Maid by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 
of Sunol, 2.0814; Palo Alto, 2.0834 ; Arion, 2.0734, and 149 others in the 2.30 list.) 


Sire 


By permission of Hill & Yard. 
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in 2.073. A sharp 
controversy was 
raised over the 
latter perform- 
ance, and soon 
after this Stam- 
boul was sold to 
Mr. E. H. Har- 
riman, of New 
York, who still 
owns him, for 
$41,000. Krem- 
lin is in the stud 
at that great 
breeding estab- 
lishment, Allen 
Farm, in the 
Berkshire Hills. 


ALIX AND OTHER 
RECORD - BREAK- 
ERS 


In September, 
1893, Alix, a bay 
mare born at 
Muscatine, Ia., in 
the spring of 


1888, and by Pat- 
ronage dam At- 
lanta by Attor- 
ney, won a race 
of nine heats at 
Chicago, and 
made a record of 
2.073. This she 
improved in 1894, 
trotting at Gales- 
burg, IL, Sep- 
tember 19th, in 
2.033, the top 
record. 
Directum, a 
black horse by 
Director (son of 
Dictator, brother 
of Dexter) dam 
a mare called 
Stemwinder, was 
the sensational 
stallion of 1893. 
He beat all the 
best horses on 
the track, and 
trotted at Cum- 
berland Park, 











SUNOL (two years old, 2.18; three years old, 2.103¢ ; five years old, 2.0834, to high-whee! sulky 
on a kite-shaped track). 


From 12 photograph made at Mr. Bonner's farm in August, 1895, at the age of nine years. 














ARION (2.07% ; trotted in 2.1034 at the age of two, and sold for $125,000). 


From a photograph made at the age oY stx, in 1895. 
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“She beat the 
record,” I said 
slowly—‘“‘ trotted 
in 2.04.” 

He did not en- 
thuse — merely 
smiled and said : 
“That is better 
than I expected.” 
We looked at him 
in amazement, 
because millions 
of people had 
read the news 
with a flush of 
excitement. Mr. 
Hamlin finally 
remarked : “ The 
report does not 
seem to warm 
you up.” 

“T am grati- 
fied,” was the re- 
sponse ; “but you 
certainly do not 
expect me toturn 
a somersault. I 











AZOTE (2.043%). 


From a photograph made at Fleetwood Park, August 30, 1895. 


Nashville, October 18th, to a record of 
2.054 in the third heat of a race. 

Fantasy, a big bay mare by Chimes 
(son of Electioneer and Beautiful Bells) 
dam Homora by Almanach, was the 
star three-year-old of 1893. At Nash- 
ville, October 17th, she trotted in a race 
to a record of 2.083, and in 1894, as a 
four-year-old, she took a record of 2.06. 
She was bred at Village Farm by Mr. 
C. J. Hamlin. 


NANCY HANKS 


Iwas in Boston, and on my way to 
Readville with Mr. C. J. Hamlin, when 
the news was received that Nancy Hanks 


had trotted in 2.04. It was a lovely 
morning, and we found Mr. Forbes on 
the lawn, his eyes shaded by a yachting- 
cap. On being asked if he had received 
a telegram from Terre Haute, and re- 
plying that he had not, he was re- 
quested to guess how fast Nancy Hanks 
had trotted the regulation track. He 
simply shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at us with questioning eyes. 


am too old for 
that.” At that 
time Mr. Forbes 
owned the fastest yacht, The Puritan, 
the fastest two-year-old trotter, and the 
fastest aged trotter, and yet his cup of 
ambition was not full. 


BEUZETTA 


A SENSATIONAL trotter in 1895 was 
Beuzetta, a chestnut mare, foaled in 
1891, by Onward, dam Beulah by Ha- 
rold (sire of Maud S.), 2d dam Sally B., 
a daughter of Lever, thoroughbred son 
of Lexington. As a four-year-old at 
Buffalo, in August, 1895, she defeated 
the great Klamath, and took a record 
of 2.063. At Fleetwood Park she was 
second to Azote and was timed in 2.064. 
She was bred in Kentucky, within sight 
of the grand old trees of Woodburn, and 
promises to take high rank as a trotter 
in her mature form. Onward, her sire, 
is by George Wilkes (son of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian) dam the great produc- 
ing mare Dolly, dam of Director, sire 
of Directum, 2.05}. The blood of Ham- 
bletonian, Mambrino Chief, Pilot, and 
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Lexington is 
skilfully inter- 
woven in her. 


AZOTE 


Azorer, the 
champion trotter 
of 1895, is a bay 
gelding, bred at 
Palo Alto, in 
California, and 
foaled in 1887. 
His sire, Whips, 
is by Electioneer 
(son of Rysdyk’s 
Ham bletonian 
and Green Moun- 
tain Maid), dam 
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Lizzie Whips, 
thoroughbred 
daughter of En- 
quirer (son of 
Leamington, sire of Iroquois, winner 
of the English Derby) and Lida, by Lex- 
ington. Josie, the dam of Azote, is by 
Whipple’s Hambletonian (son of Gray 
Miller, son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian), 
dam Young Josselyn, by Speculation, 


From a photograph made at 


son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. Martha 


Washington, who traces directly to 
Mambrino, sire of Abdallah, sire of 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was the dam of 
Whipple’s Hambletonian and Specula- 
tion. Azote is inbred to Hambletonian, 
and he carries the speed-sustaining 
blood of Leamington and Lexington. 
He won the free for all trot at Fleet- 
wood Park in the latter part of August, 
1895, and reduced the gelding record 
to 2.053. He is a horse of substance 
and commanding appearance, and did 
some work on the farm before he was 
placed in training. September 15th, 
at Galesburg, Ill., Azote reduced his 
record to 2.043, trotting the first quar- 
ter, according to official time, in 29? 
seconds. 


THE RECORDS FOR DOUBLE AND TRIPLE 


TEAMS 


Rivatry between horses driven in 
double harness to road-wagons is always 
keen, but it attracts wider attention in 


ELDRIDGE (trial, 2.20%). 


Mr. Bonner’s farm tn August, 1895, at the age of seventeen. 


some seasons than others. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get two horses that 
are perfectly matched in color, temper- 
ament, and speed, and no little skill is 
required to drive them a fast mile when 
you do get them together. The higher 
ambition of the road rider, therefore, is 
gratified when he is able to sit behind 
a team of surpassing excellence. 

In 1883 Mr. William Rockefeller was 
delighted when his pair, Cleora and In- 
dependence, were driven to a record of 
2.163, and the owners of other good 
teams, such as Mr. Frank Work, Mr. 
T. C. Eastman, and Mr. W. H. Vander- 
bilt, envied him. 

In the summer of 1884 Mr. Frank 
Work obtained the supremacy by a 
fraction of a second, his team, Edward 
and Dick Swiveller, trotting to a record 
of 2.164. But he did not long wear his 
honors. Maxey Cobb and Neta Medium 
trotted the same season to a record of 
2.153, which stood until Mr. C. J. Ham- 
lin put Belle Hamlin and Justina to- 
gether and reduced the record, in 1890, 
to 2.13. 

In 1882 the present record, 2.124, was 
made by Belle Hamlin and Globe. 

The greatest performance, however, 
in double harness, although not a tech- 
nical record, is authentic, and has re- 
ceived much attention from critics. 
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June 14, 1883, Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt 
drove Maud 8, and Aldine to top road- 
wagon around Fleetwood track, which 
was much slower then than now, in 
2.153. The contest was not for a purse 
or in a race, and under the rule it is 
down as an exhibition. 

In the summer of 1889, when the air 
was full of double-harness talk, Mr. 
Robert Bonner 









ANSEL, Mr. Bonner’s head stallion (2.20; by Electioneer). 


that helped Aldine. A 
division of weight un- 
doubtedly helps a team 
when they go to skeleton 
wagon weighing 100 
pounds, driver 150 
pounds, which makes on- 
ly 125 pounds for each 
horse.” 

Mr. William Rockefel- 
ler, in a brief but pointed 
letter, wrote: ‘‘I have no 
doubt that two horses 
truly mated in all respects 
can trot faster in double 
harness than either can 
single. Of course, the 
difficulty comes in get- 
ting two that are truly 
mated in all respects.” 

Mr. T. C. Eastman, one 
of Mr. Vanderbilt’s closest 
friends, wrote me quite a 





From a photograph made tn August, 1895, at the age of fifteen. long letter, from which 


I extract: “ Mr. Vander- 
bilt drove Maud S. and Aldine on to 
Fleetwood track one afternoon and 
jogged them around the track, letting 
them speed down the homestretch 
past the clubhouse. Pulling them up 
on the first turn, he came back in 
the rear of the clubhouse and said to 
me: ‘I think these mares will make 
a good mile to-day; I wish you would 





addressed a note 
to me in which 
he said: ‘“ When 
Mr. Vanderbilt 
drove Maud S. 
and Aldine in 
2.15} the wag- 
on and driver 
weighed 425 
pounds, which 
would be 2123 
pounds for each 
horse. When Al- 
dine or any other 
horse trots to 
sulky, as you 
know, the weight 
is less than 2123 
pounds, so that 











it could not have 
been an equal di- 





Mr. Bonner driving Elfrida (2.1334). 


vision of weight From a photograph made in August, 1895. 
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see that they are correctly timed.’ I 
said: ‘But Maud S. hasn’t got her 
weights on.’ Mr. Vanderbilt said that 
Bair, her trainer, had gone home, and 
the weights could not be found, and 
he thought she would go a good mile 
without them. I sent a boy to John 
Murphy’s stable and borrowed a light 
pair of toe-weights and put them on. 
Mr. Vanderbilt then drove on back to 
the track and jogged the mares to the 
three-quarter pole, starting them down 
the stretch, and they passed under the 
wire on the outside of the track, near- 
ing the pole as they made the first 
turn, where they increased their speed, 
making the turn below the quarter pole 
at a fearful rate of speed, Maud S. tak- 
ing the whole load, Aldine and all. In 
making that turn, Mr. Vanderbilt had a 
sensation of fear come over him, and 
was about to pull the horses up, but he 
was past the turn so quick that he let 
them go on. This con- 
dition of things continued 
till they passed the three- 
quarter pole, where Maud 
S. began to tire. It was 
then that Aldine made her 
effort and came head and 
head with Maud 8. down 
the homestretch under 
the wire in 2.15}. A good 
many people on the steps 
of the clubhouse re- 
marked that Aldine fin- 
ished fully up to Maud 
S., but why shouldn’t she 
after being carried over 
three-quarters of a mile ? 
The only wonder was that 
she stayed on her feet 
while being slung so 
much faster than she 
could trot on her own 
merits. I consider this 
performance of Maud S. 
the most wonderful ever 
made, either in single or 
double harness, Aldine’s 
best record to harness being 2.194.” 
The double-harness discussion inter- 
ested thousands of people, among them 
T. DeWitt Talmage. This is the way 
the reverend gentleman wrote to me: 
“Horses are very much like men. 
They love companionship.. They go 
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better when side by side. The rata- 
plan of their hoofs, the breath of each 
upon each, the magnetism of another 
horse’s presence, are augmentations of 
velocity and power. Of course, I speak 
of a good, sensible horse, one of ambi- 
tion and pluck and noble heredity. 
Of the horse poorly bred, and one with 
all spirit banged out of him, I do not 
speak. You are right in supposing I 
like a horse. Ministers always do. 
The Bible has many horses, and they 
are all spirited. Job’s horse had a 
neck ‘clothed with thunder,’ and Elijah 
drove a fiery span up the sky—horses 
of fire before chariots of fire—and in 
the Book of Revelation we are told that 
the armies of heaven are to follow on 
white horses. The fact is that I like a 
good horse better than a stupid man, 
and my admiration for the magnificent 
animal is the greater, because his morals 
have never been injured, notwithstand- 


ELDRIDGE. 


From .a photograph made at Mr. Bonner's farm tn August, 1895. 


ing he is often compelled to associate 
with bad people.” 

No man has had more experience 
with double-harness trotters than Mr. 
C. J. Hamlin, of Buffalo. His observa- 
tion is keen and his conclusions sound. 
In his library he talked to me with so 
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much wisdom that I re- 
peat his words : 

“When Horace Jones 
was driving Ethan Allen 
and Honest Allen to pole, 
I compared notes with 
him as to what effect the 
division of weight would 
have upon a pair of 
horses. He agreed with 
me that one horse, when 
truly mated, stimulated 
his companion, and this, 
with the reduction of 
weight through division, 
enabled him to trot faster 
in double harness than in 
single harness. Twenty 
years ago I drove the two LUCY NUTBOURNE (nine years old). 
sisters Blanche and Lida, From a photograph made at Mr. Bonner’s farm in August, 1895. 
daughters of Ethan Allen, 
a mile to pole in 2.35. They were 2.18, I buckled the draw-strap on Belle’s 
what you call truly mated. In single side shorter than on Justina’s side. This 
harness neither could trot a mile in made Belle Hamlin, the faster mare, take 
the greater part of the 
load. I handicapped 
the two to a level, just 
as horses are handi- 
‘vapped by weight into 
equality on the run- 
ning turf, and got what 
is conceded to be a 
great performance out 
of them. Without the 
handicap they were not 
truly mated. At the 
three - quarter pole I 
tapped Justina on the 
back with the whip, 
and she moved up and 
relieved for the mo- 
ment Belle of the load. 
The faster mare, which 
had been taking the 
greater weight, quick- 
ly rallied when re- 
lieved, and then she 
returned to the handi- 
cap, and the pair trot- 
ted the last quarter as 
fast as any part of the 
mile. I firmly believe 
that two horses of the 
same speed hooked to 
2.35. When I drove Belle Hamlin and a light wagon will trot faster than 
Justina, mares bred and raised by me either will single to sulky carrying a 
at Village Farm, a mile to a wagon in driver of 150 pounds. To get the most 





WORTHIER, by Advertiser, sire of the champion yearling Adbell, dam Waxana (Sunol’s 


am) 


From a photograph made at Mr. Bonner’s farm in August, 1895, at the age of two. 
1S ‘£ 2 
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out of a truly mated pair the horses 
should be driven with an easy rein. 
The easy rein allows them to alternate 
in taking the weight, and to freshen 
themselves by escaping for an instant 
from the dead, numbing strain on the 
muscles. He who drives a pair with a 
tight rein will never get the highest 
rate of speed out of them.” 

A performance that stands by itself 
is the triplicate harness time of Belle 
Hamlin, Globe, and Justina, three 
horses by the same sire, Hamlin’s Al- 
mont, Jr., and bred and owned by the 
same man, C.J. Hamlin of Village Farm. 
It took place at Cleveland, July 31, 
1891, and previous to the start the cele- 
brated driver, John Splan, predicted 
that 2.30 would not be beaten. Globe 
was thought to be the slowest horse 
and he was put in the centre, between 
the shafts. Belle Hamlin had the fast- 
est single-harness record, and she was 
hooked on the outside of Globe, where 
she necessarily would have to trot a 
longer mile. Justina was hooked on 


the near side of Globe, thus giving her 
the advantage of the shortest circuit. 
The theory was that if Globe should fal- 


ter, the two mares would relieve him by 
taking all the weight. But he did not 
falter. He did his share of the work. 


REVERIE (yearling record, 2.36; by Alcazar). 


From a photograph made at Mr. Bonner’s farm in August, 1895, at the age of seven. 
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Edward F. Geers handled the three with 
such skill and judged the pace so ad- 
mirably that not a single mistake was 
made. The first quarter was trotted in 
34 seconds, the half mile in 1.073, the 
three-quarters in 1.41, and the full mile 
in 2.14, equalling the best recorded 
time of Goldsmith Maid, so long rec- 
ognized as queen of the trotting turf. 
The difficulty to get three horses to 
trot together without rushing, without 
wabbling or faltering, in 2.14 is so 
great that the performance may never 
be equalled. 

The team rivalry has been carried 
from the road to the horse-show ring. 
At Madison Square Garden judgment 
is rendered upon road teams in the 
presence of thousands of anxious faces, 
and this judgment must be perfect or it 
will be torn into tatters by hundreds of 
critics before it is an hour old. Under 
the lead of Colonel Lawrence Kip the 
road rig has become a thing of exquisite 
taste. No canon of order, symmetry, or 
discernment will be violated by anyone 
who copies the dress and other appoint- 
ments of the road rig of Colonel Kip as 
presented in the photographic illustra- 
tion of his blué-ribbon-winning team. 
The wagon is a Brewster, the harness 
from the shop of a well-known maker, 

and the following 
articles were carried 
in the pocket : 


Oil-tin, 
Monkey-wrench, 
Hoof-pick, 
Blanket-pins, 
Goggles or glasses, 
Whisk-broom, 

Set of wagon-washers, 
Pair of shaft-rubbers, 
Harness-punch, 
Wagon-jack, 

Scraper. 


THE TROTTER AND 
COUNTY FAIRS 


THE agricultural 
horse - trot attracts 
thousands of people 
to the track in all 
parts of the country 
after the crops have 
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Ansel in his Stall at Mr. Bonner's Tarrytown Farm. 


Drawn from life by F. L. France. 


been harvested. It is a magnet which 
the average farmer cannot resist. In 
the autumn of 1891 I was at the Ala- 
bama State Fair, occupying the judges’ 
stand with Mr. David Bonner. Hon. 
Jerry Simpson was also there, and he 
was the idol of the Populists. He 
delivered an address from a platform 
in the grand stand, and was so long- 
winded that Mr. Bonner rang the bell, 
while he was still speaking, for the 
horses to come out and score. Elo- 
quence lost its charm as soon as the 
word was given. The people turned 
from Mr. Simpson to watch the trotters 
and speculate on their chances. In the 
evening at the hotel Mr. Simpson re- 
marked to the judges: “I wanted to 
see how long I could hold an Alabama 
VoL. XIX.—76 


audience against the race-bell. I fre- 
quently have made the experiment in 
other States, and I am fully satisfied 
that there is nothing more moving than 
a horse-trot.” 


THE TROTTING-HORSE IN EUROPE 

Tue trotting-horse has begun to at- 
tract attention in Europe, and the ex- 
port of animals capable of going a mile 
in 2.20 and better is larger from this 
country than ever before. Ultimately 
we may find a good market on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean for the 
surplus of our breeding farms. 

One of Herbert’s reasons for trotting 
not being popular in England was the 
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hardness of roads, 
inflicting injury 
upon the legs and 
feet of horses. 
Charles Astor 
Bristed, who 
signed his com- 
munications to 
the press ‘Carl 
Benson,” wrote, 
in 1865, in a let- 
ter printed in the 
Turf, Field, and 
Farm: “In the 
latter part of the 
last century and 
the first quarter 
of the present the 
English were de- 
cidedly a driving 
people. The rib- 
bons were pat- 
ronized by the re- 
gent, afterward 
George IV., and many noblemen and 
gentlemen found time enough to spare 
from their hunting for this purpose. 
True, four-in-hand was the most fash- 
ionable form, but there was a good deal 





MAMBRINO KING, the Village Farm Stallion. 


From a photograph made at Village Farm at the age of twenty-three. 


of trotting, chiefly in the form of matches 
against time for long distances. It 
must be remembered too (we Ameri- 
cans are apt to forget it) that trotting 
is not necessarily done before wheels. 





NANCY HANKS (2.04 at Terre Haute in 1892; by Happy Medium, dam Nancy Lee). 


From a photograph made in 1895 at the age of nine. 
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LOW Ne bound to excel. 
x ° English trotting 
declined, not 
merely because 
railroads dimin- 
ished the advan- 
tages of fast driv- 
ing, but because 
the American 
horses imported 
from 1830 to 1840 
(Tom Thumb, 
Rattler, Confi- 
dence, Fire King, 
Alexander, etc.) 
beat their Eng- 
lish competitors 
so easily that 
John Bull was 
disgusted. A 
third reason may 
have operated 
against harness- 
trotting: their 
nags are not so 














FANTASY (2.06; by Chimes, dam Homora). 


From a photograph made in 1894 at Village Farm at the age of four. quiet as ours, the 

mares especially, 

It is also one species of riding, and in who are apt to kick. From these caus- 
all sorts of riding an Englishman felt es the practice has gone out of fashion, 





KREMLIN (2.07%). 


From a photograph made at Lexington, Ky. in 1892, when hts record was 2.114. 
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but is only kept up by two classes: ina 
very scrambling and scraggy way by 
divers flash butchers and sporting pub- 
licans all over the country, and on a 
somewhat more liberal and _ scientific 
scale by the business men of Liverpocl, 
Manchester, and Glasgow. The last 
Lord Berwick was reputed very eccen- 
tric, one of his eccentricities being that 
he kept a stable of trotters.” 

The trotters of to-day are so far su- 
perior to those of which “Carl Benson ” 
wrote that Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Italians are eager to drop 
envious comparisons and own them. 
The hardness of the roads, however, is 
still a drawback to the general use of the 
trotter for pleasure-driving in Europe. 


I regret that space enough is not at 
my command to say something about 
the establishments of such well-known 
and successful breeders as A. B. Dar- 
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ling, John H. Shults, Henry C. Jewett, 
W. B. Dickerman, Albert C. Hall, E. H. 
Harriman, Robert Steel, John E. Thayer, 
R. $8. Veech, John E. Green, M. L. Hare, 
John B. Dutcher, Miller & Sibley, Mar- 
cus Daly, W. C. France, William Corbitt, 
F. S. Gorton, Frank Rockefeller, Mon- 
roe Salisbury, R. G. Stoner, May Over- 
ton, C. F. Emery, G. M. Fogg, H. S. 
Russell, William L. Simmons, W. P. 
Ijams, F. D. Stout, A. H. Moore, C. H. 
Nelson, H. R. C. Watson, W. E. D. 
Stokes, Charles H. Kerner, Wm. M. 
Singerly, and B. J. Treacy. 

The entire history of breeding can- 
not be compressed into a short sketch. 
If I should ever find time to expand 
these reminiscences into a volume the 
reader will be carried farther from 
foundation establishments, and breed- 
ing problems will receive more earnest 
attention than the limits of these two 
papers have allowed. 





THE OLD AGE OF THE TROTTER. 


Edwin Forrest (twenty-four years old, record 2.18) and Beaver Dam (sixteen years old). 


From a photograph made at Mr. Bonner's Tarrytown Farm in August, 1895. 





mis COLLEGE LIFE 
By William DeWitt Hyde 


FRESHMAN SORROWS 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, October 24, 1891. 

Dear Farner: Your letter, with wel- 
come check inclosed, is at hand. I 
note your advice to “wear the same 
sized hat, and keep sawing wood;” 
but really I didn’t need it; for the 
Sophs attend to the former, and the 
Profs provide for the latter. 

No, I am not suffering from “swelled 
head” yet. You know you wished me 
to keep up my music. Last week a no- 
tice was put up on the bulletin-board, 
inviting all candidates for the Col- 
lege Glee Club to appear at a certain 
room, at nine o’clock Saturday evening. 
Among the candidates who came were 
two other Freshmen and myself. They 
told us that we must all put on dress 
suits, as personal appearance was a 
large element in fitness for the po- 
sition. As I did not have any, they 


lent me one, or rather parts of two, 
waistcoat and trousers that were far 
too small, and a coat that was miles 
too big. Then they had us come in 
and make bows, and show how we would 


lead in a prima donna. Then they had 
us stand on our heels and sing low 
notes ; stand on tiptoes and sing high 
notes ; sing everything we knew from 
comic songs to the doxology in long me- 
tre ; and finally, about half-past eleven, 
dismissed us with the statement that the 
other two were the better singers, but 
that my presence and personal appear- 
ance was greatly in my favor ; and that 
the decision would be announced on 
the bulletin-board the next morning. 
We had not been out of the room two 
minutes before we recognized that we 
had been awfully “taken in.” I did 
not sleep much that night ; and when- 
ever I fell into a doze, the vision of 
that bulletin-board would dance before 
my eyes and wake me up. If ever I 
wished I was dead and buried, I did 
that night. It seemed as if I could 
never get up and go to breakfast, where 
they would all be talking about it, and 
Vou. XIX.—?%7 


walk into chapel with everybody know- 
ing what a fool I had made of myself 
the night before. It made me wish I 
either had taken my dose of this sort of 
thing three years ago ata fitting school, 
or else had gone to one of the great 
universities, where a fellow is simply a 
unit in the vast whole, of whom nobody 
takes the slightest notice. But you 
always said that the small colleges have 
a great advantage over the large ones, 
in the fact that here the individual is 
made to be somebody, and take the 
consequences of his own action upon 
his own head. Well, I have made an 
ass of myself to begin with; and every- 
body knows it and is guying me about 
it. But Iam getting used to it; and 
don’t mind it as much asI did. I have 
had a good many calls by way of con- 
gratulation on my election to the Glee 
Club ; and as these were the first calls 
of persons I had not had the privilege 
of knowing before, it seemed appropri- 
ate (and I was informed that it was an 
established college custom) that I 
should treat. I think that by taking 
the thing good-naturedly, and enter- 
taining my guests handsomely, I have 
made more friends than I have lost. 
Your affectionate son, 
CrareNcE MANSFIELD. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, November 6, 1891. 

My Dear Motuer: You say you are 
“ afraid I am homesick ;” forI write all 
“about things at home and nothing 
about things here.” Well, I have been 
just a bit homesick ; but I am getting 
bravely over it. This time I will try to 
tell you the things you want to know. 

You needn’t worry about my clothes ; 
they are all right. I tore a three-cor- 
nered hole in my trousers the other 
day ; but I fixed it up first-rate. I tried 
one of those fine needles to begin with ; 
but it was no use. Sol fished out a darn- 
ing needle, got some black linen thread, 
and went at it. I took the thread 
double and twisted, left a long end at 
the beginning ; sewed it over and over, as 
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you call it, taking stitches about a quar- 
ter of an inch apart, fetched back the 
end next to the needle to the long end 
I left at the beginning and tied them 
together. Some Sophs made great fun 
of it; wanted to know if I was trying 
to demonstrate the pons asinorum on 
my trousers leg. That night I ripped 
up the whole seam, or whatever you 
eall it, I had made, turned the trousers 
wrong side out ; proceeded as before, ex- 
cept that I took stitches only half as big ; 
tied the ends on the inside where they 
don’t show; and the trousers look as 
good as ever. 

You ask particularly about my re- 
ligious life. I don’t know what to say. 
The first morning I went to chapel some 
one, who seemed to be the usher, asked 
me if I would like to rent a sitting. I 
was fool enough to give him a dollar for 
a seat; and then he ushered me into a 
pew at one side near the front which 
is reserved for the Faculty. I tell you 
I didn’t feel much like praying that 
morning. 

The first really familiar and home-like 
thing I found when I came here was the 
Y. M. C. A. reception to the Freshmen. 


A large number of the students and 
several of the Faculty were present. 
There were a few addresses of an infor- 


mal nature by the professors. Then we 
sang hymns, and refreshments were 
served. I got acquainted with three of 
the professors, one to whom I recite ; 
and the whole affair went along way 
toward making me feel at home here. 
As for the meetings: Well, I go to 
them regularly. I cannot say I alto- 
gether enjoy them. Some of the fel- 
lows have such wonderful experiences of 
grace, that I don’t know what to make 
of it. Inever had anything of the kind. 
If that is essential to.a man’s being a 
Christian: why I simply am not in it. 
I can’t conceive of myself as feeling 
like that. I don’t see the sense of it. 
It doesn’t seem natural. I want to do 
right. I knowIdo wrong. I know I 
need to be turned right about face once 
in so often, or else I should go straight 
down hill. And I am glad to spend an 
hour each week with fellows who are try- 
ing to get a brace in the same direction. 
To tell the truth, I don’t get much 
out of church here. The ministers are 
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smart enough, and they roll out great 
glowing periods. But when they are 
through I cannot tell for the life of me 
what they have been driving at. You 
hear a lot about justification, sanctifi- 
cation, and atonement ; and then you 
hear a lot about Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
and Mesopotamia. Once in a while 
there comes along a man who seems to 
understand us. He will throw out some 
practical and moral problem that we 
are grappling with ; pile up the argu- 
ments in favor of the indulgence just as 
they pile up in our own minds; and 
then turn around, knock them all to 
splinters, and show how much more 
noble and manly it is to overcome 
temptation ; and show us Christ as the 
great champion in the moral and spirit- 
ual warfare of the world. 

It is a good deal harder to be a Chris- 
tian here in college than it was at home, 
and the things that ought to be a help 
seem to be a hindrance. I expect to 
have rather a sorry time of it here for a 
while ; but by far the greatest of my 
sorrows is that I have not been more 
faithfully, 

Your dutiful and grateful boy, 
CLARENCE MansFIELD. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, May 30, 1892. 

Dear Heten: I wonder if time flies 
as swiftly with you Willoughby College 
girls as with us? It seems but yester- 
day that we were gliding along together 
to the music of the merry sleigh-bells 
over the glistening snow. Of course 
you have your good times there. Your 
afternoon teas tendered by Sophomores 
to Freshmen ; your debates in the gym- 
nasium on municipal suffrage for wom- 
en; your Halloween frolics; your 
basket-ball contests ; your boat-races 
rowed for form only; your midnight 
lunches interrupted by “the Pestilence 
that walketh in darkness ”—that nick- 
name of yours for a meddlesome Prof. 
beats the record—are all very delight- 
ful as portrayed in your charming 
letters: but compared with foot-ball 
and base-ball, boxing and fencing, 
rushes and tugs-of-war, turkey suppers 
on the Faculty table with any one of 
three parties, the owner of the turkeys, 
the college authorities, or the upper- 
classmen, liable to swoop down on you 
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at any moment and gobble up the feast, 
I must confess that your worst dissipa- 
tions seem a little tame. 

I have no doubt, however, that you 
make up in study what is lacking in 
sport. I haven’t seen anybody here 
quite so completely carried away with 
Sophocles, or so in love with the Odes 
of Horace, or so fascinated with German 
syntax as you seemtobe. Your lamen- 
tations over spherical trigonometry, 
however, would evoke many a respon- 
sive moan. That was really credible 
from a college man’s point of view; 
but if I were not so sure of your 
thorough genuineness and sincerity, I 
should set down those raptures about 
philologies and trilogies either to sat- 
ire or to affectation. We men are not 
taken that way. I am glad you like 
them, though. To see a little gleam of 
sense, real or imaginary, through the 
interminable technical jargon a fellow 
has to grind out, must be a relief. I 
am heartily glad for you if the gods 
have granted you such a special dis- 
pensation. 

I must confess, though, that I am be- 
ginning to get a real hold of Greek. 
Professor Bird has us read the whole 
of an author in translation; write es- 
says on the times, characters, customs, 
and institutions ; and then read in the 
original such passages as are special- 
ly significant in throwing light on the 
main characters and events. We get 
the life first in this way; and the 
letters afterward as the expression of 
that life. Then, too, he shows pictures 
of Greek architecture and art with the 
stereopticon in the evening ; tells us the 
story of the statues of which we have 
casts in the Art Building, and of the 
coins and vases in the cases there. Life 
is interesting in all its forms; and it is 
slowly dawning upon me that these old 
fellows lived about the gayest, freest, 
loveliest life men ever lived on earth. 
But from the way Greek was ground 
out in the high school one would never 
have dreamed the old dry roots once 
had such sweet juice in them. And 
some of the other languages here are 
taught by young fellows fresh from 
German, or German-American institu- 
tions, who regard the text, even of 
Horace or Goethe or Moliére, as just so 
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much grammatical straw to thrash the 
syntax out of. When I see what Greek 
is, and what the other languages and 
literatures might be if only we had a 
man and not a thesis in cap and gown 
to teach them, it makes me mad. And 
yet you girls fall down and worship 
just that sort of a creature ! ! 

Boys and girls make very different 
kinds of students. I think we get 
along better apart than together. You 
are docile, conscientious, and at least 
outwardly courteous. You eat what- 
ever is set before you, asking no ques- 
tions for conscience’s sake. You study 
just as hard whether you like a subject 
or not. You do your best every time. 

Now that is very sweet and lovely. 
But I should think it would spoil your 
teachers to treat them that way. With 
us it is different. If we don’t like a 
thing, we say so. As for these fellows 
that try to cram their old philology 
down our throats, we make their 
existence pretty uncomfortable. The 
other day the Latin tutor asked a fellow 
the gender of ovum, and he answered, 
“you can’t tell until it’s hatched.” 
They won't teach us anything we want 
to know; and so we won’t learn any- 
thing they want to teach. We keep 
asking the same old question over and 
over again ; and make him explain the 
simplest of all his favorite fine distinc- 
tions every time it occurs. Well, I 
must stop somewhere. I really did not 
know I was so interested in my studies, 
or had so many theories of education. 
You always understand me better than 
anybody else does. When I began this 
letter, I didn’t think I cared much 
about these things anyway. But you 
are so in earnest about them, that I be- 
lieve I have caught the inspiration. I 
am a many-sided being ; some sides are 
good and some are bad ; some are wise 
and some are very foolish. You always 
bring out the best side; and for fear 
of deceiving you and making you think 
I am better than I really am, I have to 
let you inside, and show you just how 
foolish and light-minded I am. If I 
always had you to talk to, I think I 
should be a very much more diligent 
student than I am. Not that I crave 
co-education. Oh, no! What Emer- 
son says of friendship is especially true 
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of the friendship of college boys and 
girls: “The condition which high 
friendship demands is ability to do 
without it. There must be very two, 
before there can be very one. Let us 
buy our entrance to this guild by a 
long probation.” I wish you would 
read the whole essay. I am immensely 
fond of it; and I always think of 
you when I read it. The two writers 
I love best are Carlyle and Emerson ; 
although I don’t. profess to under- 
stand much of either of them. Carlyle 
braces me up when I am tempted to 
loaf and shirk. Emerson tones me 
down when Iam tempted to pretense 
and insincerity. Both tend to make 
me more simple and true and real— 
more like what you are and what I 
fondly fancy you would like to have me 
be. Your faithful friend, 
CuaRENCE MansFIELD. 


SOPHOMORE CONCEITS 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, October 25, 1892. 
Dear Fatuer: Now that itis all over, 
I suppose I may as well tell you about 


it. Perhaps you saw in the Herald that 
we came near having a class rebellion 


here yesterday. We have a time-hon- 
ored custom here known as the Night- 
gown Drill; the fellows put on their 
robes de nuit outside of their other gar- 
ments, and with banners and transparen- 
cies reflecting upon the characteristics 
of unpopular men and measures, amid 
songs and shouts parade the town. 
There is no harm in it ; though I sup- 
pose that to the staid and dignified 
citizen it does not present a very edify- 
ing spectacle. 

This time two or three of us ventured 
to wear, into Professor Bird’s recitation- 
room the next morning, some vestiges 
of the attire which had done duty the 
previous evening. Professor Bird said 
that if we wished to make fools of our- 
selves on the public streets he, as an indi- 
vidual, had nothing to say about it ; but 
that when it came to bringing such non- 
sense into his recitation-room he would 
not stand it, and we might leave the 
room at once. _ 

Immediately after recitation the class 
held a rousing indignation meeting in 
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Old College Hall, and passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : That “ we, the members 
of the Class of 1895, most emphatical- 
ly and indignantly protest against this 
act of tyranny and usurpation ; and that 
we will attend no more college exercises 
until this wrong shall be redressed.” 

As I was one of the persons espe- 
cially aggrieved I was made chairman 
of a committee of three, which was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the president and 
present our resolutions. 

He listened very respectfully to our 
representations. When we had finished 
he said that there seemed to be a hope- 
less division of opinion on the subject ; 
the faculty being firmly and finally com- 
mitted to the position taken by Pro- 
fessor Bird ; and the class being equally 
tenacious of the position taken in the 
resolutions. Accordingly, he proposed 
that we should refer the whole subject 
to a committee of three alumni, of whom 
the class should name one, the presi- 
dent should name one, and the two thus 
appointed should name the third. 

The class, after some discussion, voted 
to accept the president’s proposition ; 
and we appointed as our representative 
on this committee a young graduate of 
the previous year who had been a leader 
in all manner of deviltry while he was 
in college, and is hanging around the 
college this year as a self-appointed 
coach of the foot-ball team until he can 
find something todo. We went back 
and reported that we had accepted his 
proposition, and named our referee. 
The president then gravely announced 
that he had selected you as his repre- 
sentative on the committee to which 
the matter should be referred ; that he 
would telegraph for you at once; and 
that he should expect me and the others 
interested to appear before the commit- 
tee in the precise apparel which had 
been the occasion of the controversy. 

You can imagine that I was a good 
deal taken back. I did not relish having 
you called down here from your busi- 
ness, two hundred miles, to sit in judg- 
ment on that question. I thought I 
could anticipate the decision, and the 
manner in which it would be delivered. 
So I persuaded the class to drop the 
matter ; and we have resumed attend- 
ance at recitations. 
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I give you the full account. This is 
all there is in it. The reporters got 
hold of it and have written it up with a 
great deal of exaggeration and embel- 
lishment. So if you read my name or 
see my photograph in connection with 
the instigation of a great rebellion, don’t 
be disturbed, and tell mother not to wor- 
ry. Your affectionate son, 

CLARENCE. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, November 30, 1892. 

My Dear Heten : The foot-ball season 
is over, and I must tell you about it. As 
you know, we won the championship ; 
and I happened to play quite an im- 
portant part in it. The opposing team 
was made up of great giants from the 
farms; while our team were mostly 
light city boys, quick as lightning, and 
up to all the tricks and fine points. 
Their game was to mass themselves on 
one weak point in the line, and pound 
away at that time after time. In spite 
of all that we could do they would gain 
a few feet each time ; and it looked as 
though they would win by steadily shov- 
ing us inch by inch down the field. 
When they had it almost over, we made 


a great brace and held them and got 
the ball. 

Then we made a long gain, bringing 
the ball within forty yards of their goal. 
The time was nearly up ; and if we had 
lost it again, the game would have been 


either a tie, or a defeat. As a last re- 
sort, the signal was given for a goal 
from the field. The ball was passed 
to me: I had just time for a drop 
kick in the general direction of the 
goal, without an instant for taking aim, 
when their biggest man came down 
on me; and that was the last I can 
remember. As all my force had gone 
into the kick, and I was standing still 
and had almost lost my balance in the 
act of kicking; while he weighed sev- 
enty pounds more than I, and was com- 
ing at full speed, you can imagine that 
I went down with a good deal of force 
on to the frozen ground. 

The next thing I knewI was in my 
room, and the doctor was working over 
me. To my first question, ‘“ Was it a 
goal?” the Captain replied, “ Yes, old 
man, you won the game for us.” My 
injury proved to be nothing serious ; 


and a few stitches in ascalp wound was 
all the medical treatment necessary. 
By the way, don’t mention this part of 
the affair around home, where the folks 
will be likely to hear of it. They would 
worry, and that would do no good. I 
was at some loss how to charge up the 
doctor’s bill on my cash account; but 
in view of the stitches, I charged it to 
“sewing.” I am just having a glori- 
ous time of it this year. There are 
lots of foolish girls here, as there are 
everywhere; and I don’t see why a fel- 
low should not have some fun with 
them. My foot-ball prowess has opened 
the doors of all the best society to me ; 
and I am lionized wherever I go. I can 
take my pick of the girls; and I get 
along with them first-rate. They talk 
foot-ball as soon as they are introduced ; 
and that is a subject on which I feel 
perfectly at home. There are half a 
dozen on whom I have made a perfect 
mash ; and perhaps I ought to confess 
that there is one in particular toward 
whom I am inclined to reciprocate. 
She is a little older than I (some of the 
fellows who are jealous of me call her 
the college widow), but with shrug- 
ging of her shoulders and elevating her 
eyes when one makes a particularly 
piquant remark, she is young enough 
in her manner. We led the dance the 
other evening, and it was great fun to 
see the fellows green with envy, and the 
longing looks of more than one girl 
whose eyes as much as said, “ Oh, if I 
were only where that girl is.” 

I was considerably amused at the ac- 
count you gave of your harmless seren- 
ade under the windows of the obstrep- 
erous Miss K.; but I was disgusted at 
the specimen of petticoat government 
that followed. How perfectly absurd 
to scold a set of such innocent and 
guileless creatures, who never enter- 
tained so much as a shadow of a naughty 
thought in all your lives. 

Our dean wouldn’t have made such 
a fuss over a little thing like that. Let 
me tell you what happened here the 
other night. We have an instructor 
whom we hate. i don’t know just why. 
He is a wooden fellow. He tries to 
apply high-school methods of discipline 
and instruction to college men! Just 
think of it! We don’t propose to stand 
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it, So we “fixed” his recitation-room 
the other night, and among other things 
propped up the skeleton from the Med- 
ical School in his chair, and put be- 
tween his teeth strips of paper on which 
the instructor’s oft-recurring phrases 
were inscribed. I wasin it. The dean 
got onto it; and I was summoned to 
his office. I expected I should catch it ; 
and was making arrangements to leave 
town on an early train. 

The dean, however, did not refer to 
the affair once. He said that he was 
afraid that I was not giving to my 
studies the undivided attention that 
they deserved ; and asked what was the 
trouble? We talked over my plans and 
purposes in so far asI have any; and 
then he tried to show me how these 
studies in general, and the one which is 
taught in that room in particular, have 
a vital relation to my whole intellectual 
future. I never realized before how 
hard the college is trying, with very 
scanty resources, to provide for us a 
satisfactory course, or how interested 
in our individual welfare the officers of 
it are. I came away with a very much 
better understanding of what I am here 
for. I had a very pleasant interview, 
and was almost glad to have had it; 
though after the tacit understanding to 
which we came, it would be fearfully 
embarrassing to have another based on 
a similar offence. I shall give the col- 
lege no further trouble along that line, 
I assure you. 

Now, was not this masculine mode of 
discipline better than yours? Women 
seem to read their Scriptures to the 
effect that without shedding of tears, 
there shall be no remission of mischief. 
We men don’t take much stock in tears. 
And such tear-provoking talk as seems 
to be so efficacious with you girls, 
would run off from our toughened con- 
sciences like water off a duck’s back. 

Now, my dear Helen, if I seem to 
hold women in general, and women’s 
ways of doing things, in somewhat light 
esteem, you knowI regard you as a 
shining exception ; and think whatever 
you do is perfect ; and know you must 
have looked perfectly lovely even in 
those absurd and wasted tears. 

Faithfully your friend, 
CLARENCE MANSFIELD. 
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BRADFORD COLLEGE, April 8, 1893. 

My Dear Moruer: That is just like 
you, mother, “to look with more favor 
on my friendship for Helen than on 
my passion for Kate” or the “college 
widow,” as you hatefully insist on call- 
ing her. You are a woman, and you 
can’t see things as I do.. Why, Kate 
just adores me ; idolizes me; says that 
in all the history of the college there 
never was a fellow quite like me. Now, 
that is the sort of a girlfor me. She 
makes me feel satisfied with myself. 
And she is pretty and fascinating. 

As for Helen, what do you think she 
had the impertinence to write to me. 
I had written her a nice letter, in which, 
to be sure, I made one or two slighting 
and patronizing references to women in 
general and petticoat government for 
colleges in particular, and this is what 
I got. 


You Horrip, CoNcEITED THING: No, I 
thank you. If you cannot respect my sex, and 
speak respectfully of my college, please pay no 
more of your silly compliments to a “ shining 
exception.” 


P.S. If in addition to the fact of feminine 
foolishness, of which you are so well assured, 
you wish to continue your studies into the phil- 
osophy of the phenomenon, and in spite of her 
being a woman will for once consult the world’s 
greatest novelist (perhaps you can bring your- 
self to it, in view of her masculine pseudonym), 
you are most respectfully referred to a remark 
of Mrs. Poyser on the subject. 


Now, you surely don’t suppose a 
college Sophomore is going to stand 
such talk as that. The remark referred 
to is, “I’m not denyin’ that women are 
foolish; God Almighty made ’em to 
match the men.” 

I have had enough of Helen. What 
a fellow wants of a girl is someone to 
reflect with a halo of sympathy and ad- 
miration his own views and opinions. 
He doesn’t want to be stirred up and 
set to thinking. Now, you know I want 
to please you in everything. But in 
these matters you must admit that I 
am a more competent judge of what 
suits me than anybody else can be for 
me. I always respected Helen ; and do 
still. But for real solid happiness all 
to ourselves, give me Kate every time. 
So don’t worry, mother. It will all 
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come out right in the end; and you 
will come to see these things as I do. 

As for the Y. M. C. A. and that sort 
of thing which you inquire about, to tell 
the truth I haven’t been much lately. 
Between foot-ball and society my time 
has been pretty well taken up. I be- 
lieve in having a good time, and letting 
everybody else have the same ; I believe 
in father’s version of the Golden Rule, 
which is, you know, “Do to others as 
you think they would do to you if they 
had a chance.” I don’t see why we 
should try to cast our lives in the nar- 
row and contracted grooves marked out 
for us in primitive times, when the 
world was just emerging from barbar- 
ism. 

I recognize, of course, that life, like 
every game, has its rules, which you 
must obey if you want to get any fun 
out of it. But it strikes me that for 
the rules of life you must go to the 
men who have studied life from its first 
beginnings in plant and animal up to 
its latest development in the modern 
man. Mill and Spencer, Huxley and 
Tyndall, ought to be better authorities 
on the rules of this game than the in- 
genious priests who relieved the monot- 
ony of exile by drawing up an ideal 
code and attributing it to Moses; men 
on whose minds the first principles of the 
synthetic philosophy had never dawned, 
and who had no more conception of the 
conditions which evolution has brought 
about in our day than the man in the 
moon. 

Now, I mean to do my best, as soon 
as I get time, to find out what the rules 
of life are according to the most ap- 
proved modern authorities; and then 
to play the game of life as I do the 
game of foot-ball, fair and hard. I shall 
never cheat, never shirk, never be afraid. 
There’s my creed up to date. If there 
are any other rules delivered by com- 
petent authority, and accepted by all 
players of good standing, I shall obey 
them too. 

So don’t be anxious about my re- 
ligious condition. If you don’t like my 
creed, my practice is all right. I haven't 
done anything I would be ashamed to 
have you know; except a little foolish- 
ness that doesn’t amount to anything, 
and isn’t worth mentioning. And as 


long as I honestly try to do as you 
would have me, I can’t go far astray. 
Your affectionate, 
CLARENCE. 


JUNIOR MISGIVINGS 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, October 14, 1893. 

My Dear Moruer: Well, you were 
right, after all. My affair with Kate is 
off; and my only regret is that it was 
ever on. She is a sweet creature; and 
I am sorry to have caused her pain. 
But she is light-hearted, and she will 
soon get overit. She was in love with 
being in love; in love with the good 
times I gave her; never in love with 
me. We never really cared for the 
same things. That whirl of gayety she 
likes to live in would be fearfully sick- 
ening to me if I had to have it long. 
We were not happy together, unless we 
had somewhere to go to, or some ex- 
citement or other on hand. She will 
not long remain inconsolable. 

Of course I shall come in for a lib- 
eral amount of criticism at the sewing 
circles and afternoon teas, and the 
women’s club. I know I have done 
wrong, but I didn’t mean to. And 
really it isn’t as bad as it looks. We 
never were engaged, though people may 
have thought we were. That I have 
made the biggest kind of a fool of my- 
self, I must of course acknowledge. 

One thing is sure. I shall have noth- 
ing more to do with young ladies. I 
am going to give my entire attention to 
my studies. The great economic and 
social questions that are pressing for 
solution demand the undivided atten- 
tion of every serious man. I am com- 
ing to feel more and more as though 
my mission in life might lie in that di- 
rection. Once in the thick of the fight 
for economic justice and social equal- 
ity, I shall have little time to think of 
private domestic happiness. I shall 
never marry. All petty personal pleas- 
ures must be cast aside as cumber- 
some impediments by one who will 
serve the cause of the poor and the op- 
pressed. You, dear Mother, will be 
henceforth my only feminine confidant 
and counsellor. | ; 

As for those religious matters which 
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seem to be your main concern, I am 
afraid I can’t give you much satisfac- 
tion. I have discovered that the rules 
of the great game of life are not so sim- 
ple as I at first supposed. I see at last 
what you mean- by your doctrine of 
self-sacrifice. In base-ball we often 
have to make what we call a sacrifice 
hit, which brings in another runner 
while the batter himself gets put out. 
Then, too, the question sometimes 
comes up whether to try for a very 
hard ball, and take ten chances to one 
of making an error and spoiling your 
individual record ; or only pretend to 
try and miss it, and so save your in- 
dividual record at the expense perhaps 
of losing the game. Essentially the 
same principle comes out in all our 
games. In hare and hounds the hares 
run over the most difficult and devious 
course they can find, dropping pieces 
of paper behind them at intervals for 
scent. Then the hounds come after 
them on this trail. All goes well as 
long as the trail is clear and the scent 
is good. Then we come to a point 
where all scent stops. Then the lazy 
shirks sit down and wait, while the en- 
ergetic fellows strike out in all direc- 
tions, until one of them finds the trail. 
He shouts to the others, and they all 
follow him. Now, this willingness to 
strike out and help find the trail for 
the rest, instead of sitting down and 
resting and letting someone else do it, 
is, I suppose, what you mean by self-sac- 
rifice. Now,I accept all that. But it 
seems to me that the sacrifices demand- 
ed in real life are not stereotyped, cut- 
and-dried forms of traditional self- 
denial. Life is just like the game. 
Society is all the time being brought 
up short at places where it is impos- 
sible to tell which of several possible 
courses it is best to pursue. Then we 
need men who are not afraid to strike 
out and find a way, where no sure way 
appears. Then we need men who have 
the courage to make necessary mis- 
takes. 

Now, this willingness to take on one’s 
self the risks and responsibilities of 
leadership in matters which are still 
uncertain, seems to me to be the very 
essence of the heroism modern society 
requires. If there is any type of men 
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I hate, it is the stupid, timid conserva- 
tives who stand still or turn back when- 
ever they come to a novel problem or 
a hard place; and then boast that they 
never go astray. Of course, they don’t. 
But, on the other hand, they never help 
anybody to find the way; they are not 
leaders. 

Now, I gladly admit that Jesus 
taught the world once for all the great 
lesson of this self -devotion of the 
individual to the service of society. 
While others had anticipated special 
aspects and applications of this princi- 
ple, he made it central and supreme. 
In doing so he became the Lord and 
Master of all who are willing to become 
humble servants of their fellow-men. I 
acknowledge him as my Lord and Mas- 
ter ; and that, too, in a much profound- 
er sense than I ever supposed the words 
could mean. I do not, however, find 
much of this which I regard as the es- 
sence of Christ’s teaching and spirit, 
either in traditional theology or con- 
ventional Christianity. Orthodox the- 
ology seems to have been built up 
around the idea of saving the merely 
individual soul, while Christ’s prime 
concern was to show men how to lose 
that selfish sort of soul. 

In short, I propose to tackle the 
most pressing problem of the present 
day; that of the just distribution of 
the products of human toil ; and I pro- 
pose to give my time and talents, and 
to throw away my wealth and position, 
for the sake of contributing what I can 
to its solution. That is what, as I con- 
ceive it, Jesus would do were he in my 
place to-day. Now, if leaving all and 
following Jesus is Christianity, I am 
and mean to bea Christian. But if you 
insist on the ecclesiastical definition 
of the term, then I am not a Christian, 
and probably never shall be. What- 
ever I am, I shall always be, 

Your obedient and devoted son, 
CLARENCE MANSFIELD. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, January 26, 1894 
My Dear Netur: So you have made 
up your mind to go into a college settle- 
ment. Well, I congratulate you. Still, 
I don’t quite like it. To be sure, it is a 
good thing in itself, but it doesn’t seem 
to me that it is the best thing for you. 
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If I had the disposition of your fate I 
think I could find something better 
than that for you. With your gentle, 
sensitive nature, it has always seemed 
to me that you were better fitted to 
make some one man happy and some 
one home sweet and beautiful, than to 
go into the wholesale benevolent busi- 
ness. However, I ought not to find 
fault, for I am thinking seriously of 
doing something very much like that 
myself. Instead of trying to relieve 
here and there a few cases of misery 
and degradation, as promiscuous char- 
ity tries to do; and instead of trying to 
elevate the tone of this, that, and the 
other plague spot in the social system, 
as the settlement does, I mean to strike 
at the root of the whole evil and try to 
remove the causes of which all these 
notorious evils you refer to are the cor- 
ollaries and effects. 

In other words, I intend to devote 
my life to the cause of labor, and to the 
prosecution of such reforms as may be 
necessary to secure for labor its just 
share of the wealth which it produces. 

I will not weary you with a lengthy 
account of all the details of my pro- 
gramme. In fact, they are not very 
clear in my own mind yet. 

I have expected to find myself a lone- 
ly and rejected social outcast in conse- 
quence of the adoption of these views 
and devotion to this work. But know- 
ing that you feel the evils of the exist- 
ing order as keenly asI do, and are to 
devote your life to binding up the 
wounds they cause, as I am to devote 
mine to finding a substitute for the 
cruel competition which does the cut- 
ting, I feel renewed comfort and con- 
fidence and courage in my undertaking. 
Assured of your sympathy and appreci- 
ation, I shall not mind what the rest of 
the world may say. Even if we do not 
see each other often our work will be in 
common for the same great ends. And 
while I am struggling to secure for the 
bread - winner a larger portion of the 
product of his toil, you will be teaching 
the wife and daughters how to make 
better use of their increased earnings. 

I may as well confess that I had be- 
gun to cherish the hope of a closer 
union; but it seems that the call for 
renunciation of private happiness has 


come to us both alike, and I suppose 
we must be content to lose all thought 
of individual happiness in the con- 
sciousness of devotion to a common 
cause. I cannot tell you how great a 
support even this connection with you 
is tome. It is so much so that I am 
sometimes afraid it is the desire to be 
in sympathy with you, quite as much as 
my own consecration to the cause, that 
has led me to renounce my opportunity 
for worldly success, and enlist in this 
crusade in behalf of the poor and the 
oppressed. Still I shall endeavor to 
serve the cause for its own sake, for I 
know no other motive for it would find 
favor in your eyes. 

In the earnest hope that I may be 
found worthy to be your humble co- 
worker in this glorious cause, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLarENCE MansFIELD. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, February 22, 1894. 

My Dear Farner: Your question as 
to what I am going to do when I get 
through college has set me to thinking. 
The more I think, the less I am able to 
answer it. The fact is, I am all stirred 
up and unsettled. College has raised 
a thousand questions, and thus far 
seems to have answered none. I am as 
much, yes, rather more of a Christian 
than when I came here; but the creed 
which I accepted then as a matter of 
course, now bristles with interrogation 
points, to say the least, on every side. 
So that the ministry is out of the ques- 
tion, even if I were adapted to it. I am 
not a book-worm ; and so I stand no 
show for teaching. Iam not a good 
debater ; I should never do for law. 
For medicine I have not the slightest 
taste. I am afraid I never shall be 
good for anything. 

Business seems to be the only open- 
ing ; and yet I don’t like to take that 
as a last resort. One ought to feel 
drawn toward that, if he is going, into 
it; and not be driven to it like a slave. 

Besides I am beginning to question 
whether there is any chance for an hon- 
est man in business nowadays. I have 
been reading a good deal of socialistic 
literature lately, and I am not sure that 
they may not be right, and the rest of 
us all wrong. It doesn’t seem quite 
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the fair thing that I should be here liv- 
ing in idleness and comparative luxury, 
with a practical certainty of a compe- 
tence all my days whether I do any 
work or not; while millions of my fel- 
low-men are toiling for the bare neces- 
sities of a miserable subsistence. 

I can’t see why, just because grand- 
father happened to settle when the town 
was a wilderness on a farm which in- 
cluded the whole mill-privileges of the 
present city ; I really can’t see why we 
should be practically levying an as- 
sessment on every poor weaver with a 
big family of children, and every hard- 
worked woman with aged parents to 
support, that works in our mills or lives 
in our tenements. 

Then your joining the trust last year 
was the last straw on the breaking back 
of my lingering faith in the present in- 
dustrial system. If a trust isn’t rob- 
bery with both hands, forcing down the 
wages of the laborer, and putting up 
the price of goods to the consumer, I 
should like to know what is? Has not 
the thing a trust aims to accomplish 
been forbidden by law ever since Eng- 
lish law began to be framed? Have 


not the legislatures of half our States 


passed enactments against it. Is it not 
denounced on the platform and in the 
press as the most glaring injustice and 
iniquity of the present generation ? 

I know that you are scrupulously 
honest and upright; and that you 
would not do anything unless you were 
first convinced of its justice. But I 
have come to look at these things in 
the light of abstract principles ; and in 
that light they stand before my mind 
convicted of injustice and condemned 
to be superseded by more equitable ar- 
rangements. Just what that better or- 
der is to be, Iam not sure. Perhaps 
I am in the condition of a socialistic 
speaker I went to hear the other night, 
who in reply to a demand from the au- 
dience for a definite statement of his 
proposed remedies, replied, “ We don’t 
know what we want, but we want it 
right away, and we want it bad.” Well: 
I must confess that these notions of 
mine have not been very clearly thought 
out. 

In the mean timeI am unsettled, dis- 
satisfied, miserable. And when I try 
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to answer your question about my fut- 
ure work, I am made more conscious 
than ever of my wretched intellectual 
condition. So you must have patience 
with my heresies and my uncertainties ; 
and perhaps matters will clear up a lit- 
tle before the time for the final decision 
comes. 
Your affectionate son, 
CrarENCE MAansFIELp. 


SENIOR PROSPECTS 


BRADFORD COLLEGE, January 23, 1895. 

My Dear Farner: I have at last 
made up my mind what I shall do after 
graduation, and make haste to tell you 
first of all. I am going into the mills 
with you. I shall make manufactur- 
ing my business; and what time I can 
spare from business I shall give to 
politics. 

A good stiff course of political econ- 
omy for the past year and a half has 
entirely knocked out of me those crude 
notions about the inherent wickedness 
of capital, the tyranny of ability, and 
the sole and exclusive claim of labor 
to divide among its own hands the en- 
tire joint product of the three great 
agencies. What you told me, too, about 
your running at a loss during these 
hard times, has thrown a new light on 
the matter. Ifully appreciate the force 
of your remark that the problem of in- 
dustry is not how to divide the spoils, 
but how to distribute responsibility. I 
have also gotten over my horror of the 
trust. I recognize that the increased 
efficiency of machinery, the cheapening 
of transportation; the swift transmis- 
sion of intelligence ; the factory sys- 
tem; the massing of population in 
cities ; the concentration of capital in 
large corporations with extensive plants 
and enormous fixed charges ; the com- 
petition of all relatively imperishable 
and transportable products in one vast 
world-market, have radically changed 
the conditions of production, and made 
old-fashioned small scale production, 
and free competition between petty 
competitors, impossible. No, Father ; 
I don’t think you are a robber-baron, 
because you have joined the trust. I 
begin to realize the tremendous pres- 
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sure a corporation is under when it 
must pay interest, keep up repairs, and 
meet fixed charges, and can come much 
nearer meeting these obligations by 
producing at a loss, than by not pro- 
ducing at all. I see that the cutting of 
prices below cost by old concerns try- 
ing to get out of speculative complica- 
tions and by. new concerns eager to get 
a footing in the market, makes effec- 
tive combination an absolute necessity. 
I see that the trust is simply an effec- 
tive way of doing what was ineffectively 
attempted by informal agreements as 
to trade customs, listings, quotations, 
and schedules of prices ; written agree- 
ments limiting output and fixing prices ; 
the appointment of common agents to 
market the product, and the like. I 
accept the trust as the stage of eco- 
nomic evolution which the world is 
now compelled to enter. 

So much for business. Now, as to 
politics. You say that if I am going 
into business I had better let politics 
alone. I can’t agree with you. What 
you say about the difficulties, discour- 
agements, and disadvantages of med- 
dling with politics I know to be true. 


But I am not going into it for what I 
can get out of it, but for what I can 


put into it. You may be right in say- 
ing that I shall find it impossible in the 
cold, hard world of fact to make all my 
fine ideals real. Well: if I can’t make 
the ideal real; I can at least do some- 
thing toward making the real a little 
more ideal. 

Through a corrupt civil service, 
honeycombed with sinecures and load- 
ed with incompetence ; through valua- 
ble franchises, given away, or sold for 
a song, or bought by bribery ; through 
the sacrifice of efficient municipal ad- 
ministration to the supposed exigencies 
of national politics; through discrim- 
inating legislation, wasteful expendi- 
ture, and unnecessary taxation ; through 
the universal failure to find a satisfac- 
tory method of dealing with the liquor 
problem ; the poor man is squeezed, 
and gouged, and plundered by idle 
office-holders, and fat contractors, and 
favored corporations, and sleek saloon- 
keepers, and bribe - taking bosses, and 
unrighteous rings. 

I am going into politics to fight these 
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concrete evils. I am not going to try to 
do the workingman’s work for him. I 
don’t believe he really wants anybody to 
do that. And Iam sure that it would 
be the worst thing that could happen to 
him, if he did. But Iam going to try 
to give him a chance to do his work 
under fair conditions ; and make it im- 
possible for pensioners or politicians, 
directly or indirectly, to take a penny 
of his hard earnings from him without 
giving him a penny’s worth of commo- 
dities or services in return. And as 
for trusts and corporations which de- 
rive their existence and protection from 
the State : I propose to do my utmost 
to enforce on them publicity, and the 
responsibility that goes therewith. I 
would have their books open to the best 
expert accountants the State could em- 
ploy; and I would have some way of 
finding out how much of the vast sav- 
ing in production these enormous ag- 
gregations of capital undoubtedly effect 
goes to the proprietors, and how much 
goes to the community. 

There, Father, you have my pro- 
gramme: Through business to earn an 
honest living for myself; and through 
politics to help every other man to a 
fair chance to do the same. 

In these ways, my views on the rela- 
tions of capital and labor have under- 
gone a pretty radical change. I could 
not tell you the whole story in a letter. 
But suffice it to say: While I still be- 
lieve that there are grave defects in the 
existing industrial system, and believe 
that there are many ways in which it 
might be improved; I see that such 
improvement must be a long, slow pro- 
cess of evolution, in which one defect 
after another must be sloughed off, 
gradually. I see that such a desire to 
improve the system, and gradually to 
substitute better features in place of 
those which now exist, is not incon- 
sistent with one’s working, practically 
under the system asitis. Indeed, Iam 
convinced that the desired improvement 
must come, not through agitators, who 
seek to apply abstract principles from 
without, but through manufacturers 
and merchants, who understand the 
present system in its practical internal 
workings, and are thus able to develop 
the new out of the old. I believe that 
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my proper place as a reformer is inside, 
not outside, of the industrial system 
that is to be reformed. 

That is the extent of the socialism 
there is left in me. At the same time I 
feel that the strong dose of socialism I 
have taken during the past year or 
more has done me good. Unless I had 
been through this stage of striving to 
set all things right, Iam afraid I should 
have settled down into the conventional 
ruts of the mere business man, who is 
content to make his own little pile in 
his own way, leaving society to take 
care of its own affairs. I am glad that 
my choice of business coincides with 
your long-cherished wishes ; and I hope 
that you will see that my political pur- 
poses are not altogether destitute of 
justice and sound sense. 

Your affectionate son, 
CLARENCE MansFIELD. 


Braprorp CouLieGE, March 2, 1895. 

My Dear Moruer: You already know, 
from my letter to Father, my final deci- 
sion about a profession. I am glad it 
pleases him ; and my only regret is that 
it may not be equally acceptable to you. 
I know you hoped I should be a min- 
ister ; or at least a doctoror lawyer. I 
recognize the many attractive things 
about all these professions; but I do not 
believe I was cut out for either of them. 
If you will pardon once more an illus- 
tration from your chief abomination, 
the foot-ball field, I can show you how 
I feel about it. Business and politics 
seem to me like being actually in the 
game playing it for all you are worth. 
The lawyer strikes me as a sort of um. 
pire, to declare and apply the rules in 
case of fraud or foul play, or the mem- 
ber of the athletic committee who 
conducts the diplomacy. The doctor 
strikes me as the fellow who stands 
along the side lines, ready to bind up 
the bruised heads and broken limbs. 
The journalist is the man who takes 
notes and writes it up afterward. 
The minister seems like the man who 
sits on the grand stand and explains 
the fine plays and errors to the ladies. 
My heart would not be in any of these 
things; and consequently I should not 
do either of them well. The studies of 
the last part of the course, now that 
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they are elective, and one carries them 

far enough to really get into them, sift 

men out for the right professions, with- 

out their knowing when or how it hap- 
ens. 

The fellows that take to biology, that 
are handy with the microtome and the 
microscope, go on into medicine as 
a matter of course. The fellows that 
get waked up in philosophy, and take 
the problems of the universe upon their 
shoulders, naturally go into the min- 
istry. The men that take to history 
and political science are foreordained 
to law. Now, while I have been in- 
terested in three or four lines, my only 
genuine enthusiasm has been econ- 
omics. Industry and commerce seem 
to me the basis on which everything 
else rests. I think that I can do more 
good as a business man and an active 
force in politics, with a successful busi- 
ness behind me, than in any other way. 
The business man and the politician 
seem to me to be dealing with the real 
things, while the professional men seem 
to be dealing only with the symbols of 
things. 

A man’s vocation ought to be the ex- 
pression of his ideal. My ideal is to 
be an effective member of the social 
order that now is, and an efficient pro- 
moter of the better social order that is 
to be. 

You complain that I do not say much 
about religion nowadays. As I have 
told you often, religion is not to my 
mind an external form superimposed 
upon life from without, but is the in- 
forming spirit of life itself. In striv- 
ing to do with my might the thing my 
fellow-men need most to have done for 
them, I feel that I am at the same time 
doing what is most acceptable to. God, 
and most conformable to the teaching 
and example of Jesus Christ. 

At the same time I have gotten over 
that antipathy to religious institutions 
which I have had for a year or two. I 
have gone back to the Christian Asso- 
ciation here in college; and whether 
the change is in them or in me I don’t 
know, but I find myself able both to 
do good and to get good in their meet- 
ings. In fact, unless there were some 
such meeting-ground for the expres- 
sion and cultivation of our ideals, I 
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don’t see how they could be kept from 
fading out. It is a great help to feel 
that in spite of the diversity of taste, 
talent, and vocation, so many earnest 
fellows are going out into the world as 
sincere servants of the one God, fol- 
lowers of the one Lord, and workers in 
the one Spirit. 

I shall also connect myself actively 
with the Church. I do not profess to 
have solved all the problems of theol- 
ogy ; and fortunately our Church does 
not require of laymen like me sub- 
scription to an elaborate creed. I see 
that the cry “Back to Jesus,” in re- 
ligion, is as foolish as the cry “ Back to 
Phidias” in art, or ‘“‘ Back to Homer” 
in poetry. 

We cannot go back to primitive 
simplicity and naiveté in any depart- 
ment of life. The subsequent de- 
velopment is part and parcel of our 
spiritual inheritance, of which it is 
impossible to divest ourselves. The 
Church, as the organized, institutional 
expression of the life of the Spirit 
of God in the heart of humanity, I 
accept as a spiritual necessity. And 


I should no more think of trying to 
serve God and my fellow-men apart 
from it, than I should think of shoulder- 
ing my individual musket and march- 
ing across the fields on my own pri- 
vate account to defend my country 


against an invading army. Chris- 
tian kindness, Christian justice, Chris- 
tian civilization, Christian culture, the 
Christian family, and above all a Chris- 
tian mother like you, I believe in and 
love with all my heart. And now that 
the Church has come to represent to my 
mind, symbolically at least, all these 
most precious and beneficent influences 
that have entered into the structure of 
-my character and life, I cannot do less 
than freely give my influence and sup- 
port to the institution from which, in- 
directly if not directly, I have freely 
received so much. 

So, my dear mother, if you will look 
beneath the outward form to the under- 
lying spirit, I hope you will see that 
after all I am a good deal of a Chris- 
tian ; and mean to be in my own way 
something of a minister too. 

Your affectionate son, 
CiarENcE MaAnsFIELD. 
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BRADFORD COLLEGE, June 15, 1895. 

My Dearest Neti: You shouldn’t 
complain that my letters for the past 
six weeks have been all about you, and 
nothing about myself. How can a fel- 
low help it: when you have made him 
the happiest being in the world? Still, 
if you command, I must obey; and 
begin the story of my poor self where 
I left off Let’s see. Where was it? 
It seems so long ago and so far away 
that I can scarce recall it. 

“How soon a smile of God can 
change the world ! ” 

Oh! I remember. The agreement 
was that you were to quit the réle of 
St. Catherine, and condescend to enter 
a home instead of a settlement ; and I 
was to abjure the vows of a St. Christo- 
pher to right at once all the wrongs of 
the universe by my own right arm, be- 
fore entertaining the “thought of ten- 
der happiness.” We were two precious 
foels, weren’t we? Yet it was a divine 
folly after all. Goethe is right in his 
doctrine of renunciation. If we had 
not faced fairly the giving up of all this 
bliss, it would not be half so sweet to 
us now. And please don’t tell me I 
have “smashed at one blow all your 
long cherished ideals of social service.” 
It is not so. The substance of all those 
social aims of yours is as precious to us 
both as it ever was: and we will find 
ways to work them out together. Not 
one jot or tittle of the loftiest standard 
you ever set before yourself shall be 
suffered to pass away unfulfilled. Your 
aims and aspirations are not lost, but, 
transformed, aufgehoben, as the Ger- 
mans say of the chemical constituents 
of the soil when they are taken up to 
form the living tissue of plant or ani- 
mal. 

There is nothing you ever thought of 
doing in a settlement that we will not 
do better in our home. We shall not 
give less to the world, because we are 
more ourselves. We shall not be less 
able to comfort those who sorrow, be- 
cause our own hearts overflow with joy. 
Because we are rich in each other, we 
shall not be less generous to all. You 
shall have all the classes and schools, 
and clubs and meetings you wish ; and 
they will not be the least bit less suc- 
cessful for being in the home of a mill- 
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owner in our native city of fifty thou- 
sand people, instead of in some neglect- 
ed quarter of a city ten times as big. 
Do you know, father is so delighted 
with what he calls the “recovery of my 
reason,” that he has promised to build 
a house for us this fall. We will work 
up the plans together this summer. 
One feature of it, though, I have fixed 
on already; which I know you will 
approve. Our library will be a long 
room, with a big fireplace on one side 
and a cosey den at each end, marked off 
by an arch supported by pillars. These 
dens we will fit up with our college books 
and furniture ; and make them just as 
nearly like our college rooms as we can. 
And then in the long winter evenings 
we will come out of our dens before the 
fireplace ; and you will be my private 
tutor, and with your patient tuition I 
shall perhaps get some good after all 
out of the Horace and Goethe and Shel- 
ley and Browning, which you under- 
stand and love so well; but which, to 
tell the truth, I haven’t got much out 
of thus far. Somehow we fellows don’t 


get hold of those things as you do. 
Isn’t it glorious that my examina- 


tions come so that I can get offfor your 
class day and commencement. To be 
sure, I shall probably forget the fine 
points in political economy and soci- 
ology, in which I have been working for 
honors the past two years. But then, 
honors or no honors, I have got the 
good out of them anyway; and what 
are honors at the end of college com- 
pared with love at the beginning of 
life ? 

I am delighted that you are coming 
to my commencement. My part is a 
dry, heavy thing ; which I don’t expect 
to make interesting to anybody else ; 
but it is intensely interesting to me; 
for it sums up the inner experience 
which I have been going through these 
past four years, and has helped to give 
me my bearings as I go out into life. 
My subject is “ Naturalness, Selfishness, 
Self - sacrifice, and Self - realization.” 
You who have known me as no one else 
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has all these years, you will see what it 
all means. You catch the idea. 

First: We set out as nature has 
formed and tradition has fashioned us ; 
innocent, susceptible, frail. The hard, 
cruel world comes down upon us, and 
would crush us under its heavy unin- 
telligible weight. 

Second: We rise up against it ; defy 
tradition and throw convention to the 
winds. We in turn strive to trample 
others under foot. But though we 
wear spiked shoes, we find the pricks 
we kick against harder and sharper 
than our spikes. 

Third: We surrender, abjectly and 
unconditionally ; cast spear and shield 
away in the extreme of formal, abstract 
self-denial, and ascetic, egotistical self- 
sacrifice. This in turn betrays its hol- 
lowness and emptiness and useless- 
ness and unreality. 

Fourth: The Lord of life, against 
whom we’ve been blindly fighting all 
the while, lifts us up in his strong 
arms; sets us about the concrete du- 
ties of our station; arms us with the 
strength of definite human duties, and 
cheers us with the warmth of individual 
human love ; and sends us forth to the 
social service which to hearts thus for- 
tified is perfect freedom and perennial 
delight. 

Such a process of spiritual transfor- 
mation I take to be the true signifi- 
cance of a college course. To be sure in 
college, as in the great world of which 
it is a part, none see the meaning of the 
earlier phases until they reach the later ; 
and consequently many never see any 
sense in it at all. For the great major- 
ity of men go through college, as the 
great majority go through life, without 
getting beyond the first or second 
stage, and graduate as Matthew Arnold 
says most men die, “ Unfreed, having 
seen nothing, still unblest.” 

There, Nell, haven’t I been as egois- 
tic this time as your altruistic highness 
could desire ? 

Your devoted lover, 
CiLaRENCE MansFIELp. 








THE HOME-HELD TO THE WANDERER 
By Grace Ellery Channing 


FareweE.u! the outward-blowing breeze, 
O traveller, is thine ; new seas, 
New continents that border these 
Be thine. 
Farewell! and yet the truth might prove 
"Tis you who stay ; ’tis I who rove, 
Even I, the home-held thrall of Love, 
The rooted vine. 


To me, the little miles of men 
Your foot shall press and press again, 
Would scarce a journey be; 
The suns and moons your eyes shall bless, 
In cities old, and wilderness, 
Wax pallid to the measureless 
Vast orbs that burn for me. 


Full gloriously, full gloriously 
My great sun goeth down ; 
Full solemnly, full solemnly 
Upriseth my calm moon : 
And be the night or dark or bright, 
My heart it knows what constant light 
Of stars shall shine on me. 





How little, ah, how little seem 
The shallow voyages men dream, 
Unto my mighty sea! 
The heights they climb—how low, how dim, 
To those I hourly climb with him ; 
My Alps! my Italy! 


The secrets of all Europe’s skies 

Lie hidden in a pair of eyes 
Where daily I explore ; 

I need but lift and turn my own— 

But lift and turn my own to see 

More than the Orient’s mystery, 

Age-old, new-born, waked from the stone, 
The Sphinx, and something more. 


On wilder wastes, in every mood, 
My frail barque gives her to the flood 
Unmeasured as it rolls 
Down to the seas more dark, more deep, 
Where the uncharted currents sweep 
To the unventured Poles. 


And when upon a purple shore 
- With uplooped sail my barque I moor, 
And Night o’ertaketh me, 
Not strange, to my adventured keel, 
The sands of any land shall feel ; 
Nor reck I though its heights reveal 
At dawn—the shoreless Sea! 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN HIS HOME LIFE 


By Isohel Strong 


SECOND PAPER 


‘June 8" 1893. 

“I have just come back from a 
week’s visit at a native village down 
the coast. Louis says I look as brown 
as a ham. Aolele said ‘I hope you 
are not tired; you look pale—a pale 
black, I mean.’ 

“When I came up to my room, after 
being so long away, I found it all deco- 
rated with flowers and streamers of 
cocoanut fibre, the loving work of my 
Samoan boy, Mitaele ; he had fastened 
a garland of hibiscus flowers on my 
beautiful ash wardrobe by means of 
tacks, but he meant well, and I hadn’t 
the heart to reprove him. On my writ- 
ing-table a number of ‘Longman’s’ 
was lying open, with the following 
verses in Louis’s hand fastened to the 


page with a hair-pin : 


“Whether you come back glad or gay, 
Or come with streaming eyes and hair, 
Here is the gate of the golden way, 
Here is the cure for all your care! 
And be your sorrows great or small, 
Here, breathe this quantum of romance. 
Be sure you will forget them all 
With this dear Gentleman of France!” 


“June 30 1893. 

“We had a fright about my mother 
to-day. We were visiting the rebel 
outposts, and in going through a gov- 
ernment village Louis called out to us 
to ride fast. These people all know 
that we sympathize with the rebels, and 
it is perhaps a little foolhardy to go 
through their villages to visit our 
friends on the otherside. Every house 
we passed was crowded with men bear- 
ing rifles. I rode ahead with Louis, 
and when we looked back for Aolele, 
we were horrified to see her in the 
middle of the village, surrounded by 
armed men. Louis rode back in alarm 
and found that her horse had balked, 
and the amiable warriors had come to 
her assistance. 


“These Samoan fighting men look 
very terrible in their battle array with 
blackened faces and a long ‘head- 
knife’ in their hands. But on close 
inspection their eyes are always kind 
and their smile sweet.” 


** Aug. 23'4 1893, 

“We had a trying but characteristic 
morning over ‘Anne.’ We were sail- 
ing along on the eleventh chapter when 
a smart Samoan man appeared with a 
letter. It was from , full of politics 
and fury, and Louis sent for my mother 
to come and hear it read aloud. We 
dismissed with scorn equal to his 
own and on to work. 

“«Chapter twelve,’ dictated Louis. 
‘Buccleton seh 

“ That’s cheap,” I said. 

“¢What’s the matter with it? Isn’t 
it good enough for you? What do 
you want ?’ 

«“¢ Well,’ I said, ‘I want “The Dying 
Uncle” or “ the Nephew’s Fortune.” ’ ” 

“Louis jeered, but compromised on 
‘My Uncle,’ and we were off again. 
Suddenly Aolele burst in. A man had 
cut his leg with a cane-knife, and I must 
get perchloride of iron and bandages. 

“T did that all right, started Sosimo 
at work on Palema’s room with a warn- 
ing not to wash his tan shoes in the 
river; saw that the tame calf was 
watered; set the girls to making 
wreaths for the dinner-party to-night, 
and returned breathless to Anne, when 
we worked on serenely until interrupt- 
ed by the first bell for lunch. 


‘Nov. 34, 1893. 
“Louis has been writing autographs 
for me ; this is to put in the fly-leaf of 
‘Memories and Portraits :’ 


‘* Much of my soul is here interred, 
My very past and mind ; 
Who listens nearly to the printed word 
May hear the heart behind.” 
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Vaea Mountain (the burial-place of Mr. Stevenson) seen from Vailima.* 


‘Nov. 20, 1893. 


“ All our Samoan ‘ boys’ went to the 
great missionary meeting, wearing the 
Vailima uniform of white shirts, red 
and white blazers, and the Stuart tar- 


tan lava-lava. (Note.—A garment worn 
in the manner of a kilt.) According 
to their own accounts they were much 
admired. Murmurs on all sides were 
heard about the fine appearance and 
good looks of ‘Tama o le Ona,’ or, as 
Louis puts it, ‘ the McRichies.’” 


** Dec. 10, 1893. 

** Louis's birthday is the thirteenth of 
Nov., but he was not well, so we post- 
poned festivities to the twenty - first. 
It was purely native, as usual. We 
had sixteen pigs roasted whole under- 
ground, three enormous fish (small 
whales, Lloyd called them), 400 pounds 
of salt beef, ditto of pork, 200 heads of 
taro, great bunches of bananas, native 
delicacies done up in bundles of ¢i 
leaves, 800 pineapples, many weighing 

* The accompanying illustrations are all from photo- 
graphs in the family albums. Several which do not di- 
rectly relate to Vailima, but to other passages of Mr. 
Stevenson’s life in the South Seas, have been included 
because of their excellent portrayal of him. In many 
cases the negatives have been destroyed, and these are 
the only copies in existence. 
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fifteen pounds, all from Lloyd’s patch, 
oranges, tinned salmon, sugar-cane, and 
ship’s biscuit in proportion. Among 
the presents to Tusitala, besides flow- 
ers and wreaths, were fans, native bas- 
kets, rolls of tapa, ava bowls, cocoa-nut 
cups beautifully polished, and a talking- 
man’s staff; and one pretty girl from 
Tanugamanono appeared in a fine mat 
(the diamonds and plate of Samoa) 
which she wore over her simple tapa 
kilt, and laid at Tusitala’s feet when she 
departed. Seumanu, the high chief of 
Apia, presented him with the title of 
‘ Au-mai-taua-i-manu-vao,’” 
** Dec, 27%, 

“ Christmas -eve we devoted to our 
Samoans ; we had forty, counting the 
children, and not one of them, old or 
young, had ever seen a Christmas-tree 
before. Lloyd distributed the gifts 
(they had all come out from the Army 
and Navy Stores in London), and made 
appropriate speeches in Samoan.” 


“Feb. 6th, 1894. 
“Louis and I spent a long and busy 
day over Hermiston ;+ we've been 


+ ‘* Weir of Hermiston,” the last story on which Mr. 
Stevenson worked, and his best. 
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Samoan War Party going to Battle on the Morning of June 9, 1893. 
Drawn by Otto H. Bacher from a photograph. 


working at it, already, several days. 
Captain Wurmbrandt, an Austrian cav- 
alry officer, and Mr. Buckland, known 
on his own island as Tin Jack (the 
original of Tommy Haddon, in ‘ The 
Wrecker’), are staying with us. The 
Captain’s stories are of the camp, and 
Tin Jack’s are of love and the Islands. 
The two are excellent company for the 
rainy season. 
«Feb. 12, 1894. 

“T have been reading a paper by Miss 
Dickens about her father, and found a 
particular instance in which Louis re- 
sembles him. They both love dancing, 
but could neither of them waltz. Both 
were excellent in the polka, and Louis 
is quite capable of getting out of bed at 
night, like Dickens, to practise a new 
step. But my hero has gone a step be- 
yond the illustrious novelist. He be- 
gan theorizing—as he does about every- 
thing under the sun—on the subject of 
dance time. He could never keep step 
to threes, he said, it was unnatural. 
The origin of all counting is the beat- 
ing of the heart, and how could you 
make one—two—three out of that ? 


«How about triple time 
in music?’ I said, ‘you 
play it all right on your 
flageolet !’ 

“*T understand that,’ 
he said, ‘it counts three 
between every heart- 
beat.’ 

«Then waltz to triple 
time,’ I said, and he did at 
once, beautifully.” 

“The mention of Dick- 
ens reminds me of a story 
that Louis is very fond of 
telling, of a sly old French 
priest in Samoa, who, the 
first time he saw Louis, 
struck an attitude, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! quelle res- 
semblance!’ Then ap- 
proaching him, ‘ How like! 
How like— Monsieur 
Charles Dickens! Didno 
one ever tell you that be- 
fore?’ And Louis was 
compelled to confess that 
certainly nobody ever 
had.” 

“* Feb, 13%, 1894. 

“We danced this evening after din- 
ner in the big hall. Mamma sat on the 
table and turned the hurdy-gurdy, and 
Louis waltzed to triple time. He can 
also dance the Highland schottische, 
which he does with much earnestness. 
We had great fun teaching it to Cap- 
tain Wurmbrandt, who, being an Aus- 
trian, is of course a beautiful dancer. 
Tin Jack (Tin means Mr. in his island) 
looked handsome and thoughtful as he 
skimmed about the room in the most 
beautiful imitation of a waltz, but with- 
out a step to bless himself with. I 
did not realize how good Tommy Had- 
don was till I read it over again in 
‘The Wrecker,’ after meeting Tin Jack. 
He is quite as handsome as Louis de- 
scribes him and has a trusting, earnest 
look. He asked, ‘ What kind of dances 
do they have here, round and square ?’ 
I answered, in some irritation, ‘ No, 
three - cornered.’ ‘Gracious!’ he ex- 
claimed, with interest, ‘what kind of a 
dance is that ?’ 


“He is paying his addresses to a 
young lady here, and Louis wrote the 
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following valentine which I illuminated 
in gold on white satin : 


‘¢* The isle-man to the lady — I, 

Whose rugged custom it has been 

To sleep beneath a tropic sky 
And bivouac in a savage scene. 

Ah! since at last I saw you near, 
How shall I then return again ? 

Alone in the void hemisphere 
How shall my heart endure the pain ?’” 


‘ March 10, 1894. 
“To-day is my mother’s birthday, 
and she says the best of her presents is 
the piece of paper she found pinned on 
her mosquito-netting in the morning. 
It was signed R. L. S., and addressed 
‘To the Stormy Petrel.’ 


‘¢ Ever perilous 
And precious, like an ember from the fire 
Or gem from a volcano, we to-day, 
When drums of war reverberate in the land 
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And every face is for the battle blacked — 
No less the sky, that over sodden woods 
Menaces now in the disconsolate calm 
The hurly-burly of the hurricane— 

Do now most fitly celebrate your day. 


Yet amid turmoil, keep for me, my dear, 
The kind domestic faggot. Let the hearth 
Shine ever as (I praise my honest gods) 

In peace and tempest it has ever shone.” 


** March 17*, 

“Yesterday and to-day we wrote 
steadily at ‘Anne,’ while war news 
and rumors flew thick and fast around 
us. The Captain brought us word that 
the s were barricading their 
house with mattresses, and many na- 
tives are taking their valuable mats to 
the mission for safety. We are on the 
very outposts, and if the Atuans did 
attack Apia they would have to pass 
Vailima. Our woods are full of scout- 
ing parties, and we are oc- 








casionally interrupted by 
the beating of drums as a 
war-party crosses our lawn. 
But nothing stops the 
cheerful flow of ‘Anne.’ I 
put in the remark, between 
sentences, ‘ Louis, have we 
a pistol or gun in the house 
that will shoot?’ to which 
he cheerfully answers, ‘ No, 
but we have friends on both 
sides,’ and on we go with 
the dictation.” 


“June 4", 1894. 

“This evening, as Austin 
and I were swinging in the 
hammock, we heard a call 
from Aolele: ‘Big guns!’ 
We ran out on the veran- 
da; over toward Atua, 
where the rebels are, we 
heard the booming of can- 
non from the men-of-war, 
and we watched the ex- 
change of signals with the 
ships in port by means of 
rockets and search -lights. 
There has been fighting in 
Adina and a number of 
wounded men were 
brought into the Mission. 








Samoan Mother and Child. 


Dr. Hoskyn, of the Cura- 
goa, is doing noble work 
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among them ; the natives simply wor- 
ship him. 
‘*June 30, 

“Louis has just returned from a trip 
on board H. M. 8. Curacoa to the 
neighboring island of Manu’a. It is 
really a part of the Samoan group, but 
when the Berlin treaty was made be- 
tween the three great Powers they for- 
got Manu’a, and now the little island 
is independent and at peace, reigned 
over by a young half-cast girl of eigh- 
teen. When commissioners and tax- 
collectors went over to Manu’a, the 
young queen gave them to understand 
that her island was her own, and they 
had no business there, though other- 
wise they were treated with Samoan 
hospitality. It is a very interesting 


terms from the officers, and ship slang 
from the midshipmen. He was in- 
vited to afternoon tea with the war- 
rant officers, had early morning cocoa 
with Mr. Burney, one of the midship- 
men, and was reproved by the Cap- 
tain for crossing the batten on the 
poop which marks off the post of the 
officer on duty. In his daily tub he 
was so careful not to splash the water 
that the severe orderly, a marine, didn’t 
believe he had taken a bath at all, look- 
ing so suspiciously at Louis that he de- 
clares he felt like apologizing. 

“Tay out a clean shirt, Abbott,’ he 
said one evening, as he was dressing for 
dinner. 

“<«This is Saturday, Mr. Stevenson,’ 
said the orderly. ‘The one you have 





place, and Louis 
had a great deal to 
tell us about his 
trip, but I think he 
enjoyed the man-of- 
war itself the most. 
He says he has 
gained enough ex- 
perience to write a 
sea-story; he has 
stored up technical 

















The Inscribed Tablet 


Vaea Mountain in the Distance. 


LOTO ALOFA—THE ROAD OF THE LOVING HEART. 


“Remembering the great love of his Highness Tusitala, and his loving care when we were in prison and sore distressed, 
we have prepared him an enduring present, this road which we have dug to last forever.'’ (Names of chiefs follow- 


ing.) 
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Preparing Ava for the Chiefs who Made the Road of the Loving Heart. 


will do well enough. I will lay out a 
clean one for to-morrow !’ 

*Sosimo never smiled all the time 
Louis was away; he was the first to 
sight the man-of-war steaming into the 
harbor, and was on the beach holding 
Jack by the bridle before the Curagoa 
had come to anchor. Louis rode home, 
leaving Sosimo to go on board and 
bring up his valise. 

Long ago Louis had a topaz stud 
that was somewhat difficult to put into 
his shirt, so he gave it to me. I laid it 
away in my trinket box and was dis- 
mayed, when I first wanted to wear it, 
to find it gone. Sosimo had missed 
the stud, discovered it in my box, and 
sarried it back to Louis’s room. I kept 
up the fight for some time, trying to 
secrete it from Sosimo by putting it in 
out-of-the-way places, but it was in- 
variably found im Louis’s room, no mat- 
ter where I had hidden it. 

“When he came up from the ship he 
put Louis’s valise down on the veranda 
and carefully abstracted from his mouth 
the precious stud he had carried there 


I gave up, then, and it is 


for safety. 
now Louis's own. 

“We miss Louis so terribly even for 
a few days that now we all rejoice to 


be together again. There are just seven 
of us: Aunt Maggie and her son Louis, 
Aolele and her son Lloyd, myself and 
my son Austin, and all our Palema. 

“ Our furniture has come all the way 
from Scotland: thirty-seven cases, some 
of them fifteen feet square, weighing in 
all seventy-two tons. The boxes were 
brought up on the bullock-carts of the 
German Firm by scores of Solomon 
Island black-boys, in a most exciting 
and noisy procession. 

“Mr. Moore, chaplain of H. M. 8. 
Curagoa, came up in his spotless white 
clothes to help us unpack, returning 
to his ship in the evening the picture 
of a chimney-sweep—or, perhaps, in 
more appropriate language, ‘black but 
comely,’” 

July 9th, 

“We have been very gay. Lloyd, 
Louis, and I went to the Officers’ ball 
on the 3d, and on the 4th, two Curagoa 
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marines appeared on the veranda. ‘Me 
and my messmates,’ one of them said, 
‘invites Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. 
Strong, Mr. Osbourne, and Mr. Bal- 
four to a sailors’ ball in the same ‘all 
as last night, not forgetting young Mr. 
Goskin.’ We accepted with pleasure, 
and I went, escorted by Louis and Aus- 
tin. The ball was a great success; 
everybody was there. Louis said, as 
he looked on at officers and sailors 
dancing in the same set, harmony and 
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change the whole aspect of the room. 
Our guests included Count and Coun- 
tess Rudolf Festetics of the yacht Tolna, 
now in port, the captain of the English 
man-of-war (the German captains were 
asked but were away cruising) and 
President Schmidt. Louis was in splen- 
did health and spirits, and though work 
has been neglected, nobody cares. 
“Mr. , an English midshipman 
who is spending a week with us, told 
me that though he had known and liked 























Island Judge A Beach-comber. 


A Group in the Island of Manahiki, showing the King and Tin 


The King. 


Tin Jack. 
Jack, the Original of ‘Tommy Haddon" in ' The 


Wrecker.” 


good-fellowship on all sides, ‘The Cura- 
goa revives my faith in human nature!’ 

“The next day, Louis, Lloyd, and I 
rode in the German flower parade or 
Blumen-Corso, as they called it ; last 
night we had a dinner-party of twen- 
ty, the first time since the boxes were 
opened, and displayed all our silver and 
glass with dazzling effect. The big hall 
lights up beautifully at night, and the 
pictures, and busts, and old furniture, 


Mr. Stevenson all this time, it was only 
the other day, when he was roaming 
about the library, looking at the books, 
that it came over him all of a heap— 
‘he’s the josser that wrote Treasure Isl- 
and.” 
“* July 224, 1894. 

“On Sunday evening, as Austin went 
to bed, I sat with him as usual fora 
little talk. He told me a good deal 
about the Catholic Mission at Monterey 
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and the services. ‘Protestants,’ he 
said, ‘don’t seem to care for you when 
you're dead, but the Catholics—’ and 
he gave a long description of the fu- 
neral ceremonies, ending up with ‘and 
eight pall-berries by your coffin !’ 

“T told them all when I came down. 
‘What a pretty funeral,’ said Louis, ‘to 
be decorated with pall-berries !’ 

“<«That is,’ said Palema, ‘if it is in 
the pall-berry season.’ 

“*In the islands,’ said Lloyd, ‘I sup- 


three kinds of champagne: sweet, dry, 
and gooseberry.’ 

“Teuila. The kind we had was goose- 
berry. 

“ Palema. 
gooseberry. 
* Louis. 

stuff at 
* Palema. 


It was worse, it was old 


We used to get some vile 
’s in London. 
Restaurant champagne ? 
“Louis. Infinitely worse! God 
knows who could have made it—the 
manufacture must have been a secret. 











Family Group on the Back Veranda at Vailima. 


pose they would have tinned pall-ber- 
ries !’ 

“<Tmagine!’ said Palema, ‘if you 
were too early in the season and the 
pall-berries were green. Unripe pall- 
berries !’ 

“<«Or too late,’ said Louis ; ‘fancy if 
the pall-berries were rotten ! ’ 


“ We were talking about some cham- 
pagne we had drunk at a friend’s house. 

* Palema. And such stuff! Such 
sticky, sweet, treacly— 

“Touis. After all there are only 


* Palema. A secret that died with 
the man who drank it! 


“T came into Louis’s room to find him 
and Sosimo very busy, clearing up and 
~ a ‘ ; , ~ . 
sorting papers. ‘Did you tell Sosimo 
to do this?’ I asked. ‘ No,’ said Louis, 
with his arms full of books, ‘he told me!’ 


“The other day the cook was away, 
and Louis, who was busy writing, took 
his meals in his room. Knowing there 
was no one to cook his lunch, he told 
Sosimo to bring him some bread and 
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cheese. To his surprise he was served 
with an excellent meal: an omelette, 
a good salad, and perfect coffee. 
5 ’ 
: seen : 
“«Who cooked this?’ asked Louis, 
in Samoan. 
“<«T did,’ said Sosimo. 
“Well, said Louis, ‘great is your 
wisdom.’ 
‘Sosimo bowed and corrected him— 
‘ “et “ 1229 
Great is my love! 
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like turtles. He was not much inter- 
ested, having heard any number of isl- 
and yarns and legends. It was only 
after he left the place, and the ship was 
on its way to Fiji, that suddenly waking 
from sleep, he sat up with the thought, 
like a revelation, ‘the turtle men were 

white soldiers in armor ! 
“Lloyd told of an island a friend of 
ours had visited, 








— 
“ Aug. 5, 1894. 
“Now that the 
Curacoa is here 
Louis only works in 
the forenoon. Later 
in the day some one 
is sure to be seen 
toiling up the road 
by what they call 
‘the Curagoa track,’ 
and shortly before 
they reach the turn- 
stile, exchange 
pleasantries with 
the upper veranda, 
where Louis is read- 
ing, playing piquet 
with Palema, or giv- 
ing Austin a French 
lesson. If the visi- 
tor happens to be 
either of the two 
Scotch midshipmen, 
Lord Kelburn, or 
Mr. Meiklejohn, 
then the greetings 
on both sides are 
in a most excruci- 
ating Edinburgh or 
Glasgow accent. 
The other day we 
had a most inter- 
esting conversation 
with the First Lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Eeles, 
who is Louis’s par- 
ticular chum on board, and the Lieu- 
tenant of Marines, Mr. Worthington. 
“Our talk turned upon the Islands ; 
Lieutenant Eeles told us of a visit he 
made to some far-off island of the South- 
western Pacific; the natives showed 
him a place where the ‘turtle men’ were 
buried. They called them that, they 
said, because, though they were white 
men, their breasts and backs were hard 
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that had been bom- 
barded by a man-of- 
war ; one bomb, left 
behind in the sand, 
had not exploded. 
Afterwards some 
natives found it, and 
began hammering 
it, when it exploded, 
killing a number of 
them. Since then 
the natives warn 
strangers to be care- 
ful of the stones, as 
they are dangerous 
and liable to blow 
up. 

“Louis is never 
tired of hearing the 
Soldier (as we call 
Mr. Worthington), 
who has introduced 
us to Chevalier’s 
songs. So we wound 
up the evening with 
‘Liza’ and the Vic- 
ar’s song from ‘The 
Soreerer ;’ Louis 
joining in the cho- 
rus at the top of his 
voice.” 





“Aug. 27%, 

“We have worked 
at ‘Anne’ all these 
mornings when the 
guns were firing on 
Atua, stopping once in a while to specu- 
late on what damage they might be 
doing. We can get no news, but will 
hear all about it when the Curacoa gets 
back. They hate to bombard a miser- 
able little native stronghold and kill a 
handful of innocent people, but they 
have to obey orders; in the meantime 
we plod along at ‘Anne,’ while groups 
of natives stand silently and anxiously 
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on the veranda, looking toward Lotu- 
anuu listening to the booming of the 
guns. 

“To-day we were in the middle of 
the chapter about the claret-colored 
chaise, when we were interrupted by 
the arrival of eight chiefs. They proved 
to be the liberated political prisoners 
that we have been interested in for so 
long, whose freedom from jail they owe 
to Louis. Louis entertained them in the 
smoking-room ; we all sat on the floor 
in a semicircle and had ava made. 
Their speeches were very beautiful, and 
full of genuine gratitude as they went 
back over the history of every kindness 
Louis had done for them. In proof of 
their gratitude they offered to make a 
road, sixty feet wide, connecting us 
with the highway across the island. 
The offer touched and surprised Louis 
very much, and though he tried to re- 
fuse, they overruled every objection. 
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He said if they made the road he would 
like to name it ‘The Road of the Grate- 
ful Hearts,’ but they said no, it would 
be called ‘The Road of the Loving 
Heart’ in the singular, and they asked 
me to copy out a paper they had written 
with that name, and all their titles at- 
tached, to be painted on a board and 
put up at the cross-roads.” 


** Sep. 24th, 1894. 

“Louis and I have been writing, work- 
ing away every morning like steam- 
engines on ‘Hermiston.’ Louis got a 
set-back with ‘Anne,’ and he has put 
it aside for awhile. He worried terri- 
bly over it, but could not make it run 
smoothly. He read it aloud one even- 
ing and Lloyd criticised the love-scene, 
so Louis threw the whole thing over 
for atime. Fortunately he picked up 
‘Hermiston ’ all right and is in better 
spirits at once. He has always been 




















Mr. Stevenson Playing his Flageolet 
From a photograph made at Madetra Cottage. 
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Chiefs Decorating the Gr 


wonderfully clear and sustained in his 
dictation, but he generally made 
notes in the early morning which he 
elaborated as he read them aloud. In 
‘Hermiston ’ he had hardly more than a 
line or two of notes to keep him on the 
track, but he never falters for a word, 
but gives me the sentences, with capital 
letters and all the stops, as clearly and 
steadily as though he were reading from 
an unseen book. He walks up and 
down the room as I write, and his voice 
is so beautiful and the story so inter- 
esting that I forget to rest; when we 
are interrupted by the lunch-bell, I am 
sometimes quite cramped, and Louis 
thumps me on the back in imitation ofa 
Samoan /omi-lomi (massage), and apol- 
ogizes. The story is all the more thrill- 
ing as he says he has taken me for 
young Kirsty. 

“We had such an interesting time to- 
day, looking over old fashion-books for 
the heroine’s clothes. Her dress is 
gray, to which I suggested the addition 
of a pink kerchief ; this afternoon Louis 
came into my room to announce that 


ave on Vaea Mountain. 


in her evening walk Kirsty would wear 
pink stockings to match her kerchief ; 
he said he could use the incident very 
artfully to develop her character. 
‘ Belle,’ he said, ‘I see it all so clearly! 
The story unfolds itself before me to 
the least detail—there is nothing left in 
doubt. I never felt so before in any- 
thing I ever wrote. It will be my best 
work; I feel myself so sure in every 
word !’” 
‘Nov. 30t, 

“A few days ago three sailors of H. 
M. 8. Wallaroo came up and asked for 
a drink of water. We gave them seats on 
the veranda and offered them some cool 
beer after their long hot walk. When 
Louis came down to talk to them he 
was not long in discovering that they 
were all three Scotch; they had made 
for Vailima, ‘like homing pigeons’ on 
their first day of leave. When they 
were going away I gave them an oppor- 
tunity to return by asking for a pattern 
of a sailor jacket. 

“Yesterday we were sitting on the 
little front veranda by Louis’s work- 
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room pegging away at ‘ Hermiston’ like 
one o'clock. I hardly drew breath, but 
flew over the paper; Louis thinks it 
is good himself, so we were in a very 
cheerful humor; we heard a babble of 
voices at the gate and recognized our 


sailors. Louis gave up with the utmost 
good-nature and came down to talk 
with them. It was Thanksgiving Day, 
and preparations were going on for a 
dinner party with all American dishes. 
Aolele was experimenting with some 
Samoan berries with a view to cranberry 
sauce; the kitchen department was in 
great excitement over that foreign bird, 
the turkey. I overhauled the silver, 
Lloyd was concocting cocktails to stow 
away on the ice, and the village girls, who 
scent festivities from afar and always 
appear smiling and ready to help, were 
filling the jars and vases, and dressing 
the table in flowers; all this made a 
great confusion, but Louis kept his sail- 
ors on all the afternoon. 


“He took them over the house and 
showed them the busts and statues, the 
Burmah gods, the curiosities from the 
islands, the big picture of Skerryvore 
light-house built by his grandfather on 
the coast of Scotland ; the treasured bit 
of Gordon’s hand-writing, from Khar- 
toum, in Arabic letters on a cigarette 
paper, framed, for safety, between two 
pieces of glass ; and the library, where 
the Scotchmen gathered about an old 
edition. of Burns with a portrait. Louis 
gave a volume of ‘Underwood’s,’ with 
an inscription, to Grant, the one who 
hailed from Edinburgh, and the man 
carried it carefully wrapped in his hand- 
kerchief. As they went away, waving 
their sailor hats and keeping step, Louis 
leaned over the railing of the veranda 
and said, looking after them with a 
smile, ‘ How I love a blue-jacket! What 
a pity we can’t invite them to our din- 
ner to-night; they would be so enter- 
taining!’” 
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THE CAPTOR OF OLD PONTOMOC 


By Mary T. Earle 


Pc tog-stre BAY was a grimy map 
of log-strewn sand-bars. At the 
mouth of Bayou Porto a schooner 
was laid up on the bare, muddy bot- 
tom of the lesser channel. A slender 
thread of smoke rose from her deck 
where men were starting a charcoal fur- 
nace in the lee of the cargo. Thenorth 
wind, that had driven the water out to 
deep sea, rattled uselessly in her rigging. 

Up the shrunken main channel a boy 
and girl were idling in a skiff. The 
marshes on their uncovered roots made 
high walls about them, topped with the 
drift of a storm-tide, or crushed by 
stranded logs. The girl was paddling 
softly at the command of the boy, who 
sat alertly in the bow, holding his gun 
ready for a shot. They were creeping 
up on a mud hen that was feeding along 
the exposed shoals at the base of the 
marsh. Suddenly the shy-looking brown 
bird spread its strong wings and, with 
a derisive scream, wavered swiftly up- 
ward into flight. 

The boy fired, but his shot fell short 
and he shook his fist after the lessening 
fleck over themarsh. “‘I wouldn’t mind 
losing you, you imp,” he cried, “if you 
didn’t taunt me with it. But I'll hurt 
you yet.” 

“Don’t try any more, Bert,” pleaded 
the girl. “You'll never hit one, and 
we ve wasted too much timealready. I 
have lots to do at the store to-day —if I 
don’t finish posting my books father 
will be so angry, and if you don’t start 
the men to work on these logs before 
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he gets back—” she gave a strong sweep 
with her oar as she spoke. 

The boy, who had just taken the 
empty shells from his gun, let it clatter 
down unloaded beside him, and turning, 
caught her hands. “ You’ve cared long 
enough whether father was angry,” he 
declared. ‘‘Ever since you were born 
you've done nothing but care, and since 
I was born I’ve done nothing but care, 
and since mother first saw father she 
has done nothing but care, and it’s 
time it all stopped. You're eighteen 
years old, did you ever have a minute 
of fun in your life? If you did it was 
before I was born, I’ve never seen any. 
There’s not a nigger in Pontomoc that 
has worked like us or skimped like us. 
Where does the money go that the new 
mill makes? Where does the money 
go that the store makes? Where does 
the charcoal money go? You ask any- 
body in Pontomoc if Robert Norton 
is a poor man.” 

The girl drew her hands from the 
grasp that crushed them against the 
oar, and laid them imploringly upon 
her brother’s. 

“Bert,” she said, “remember how 
mother keeps saying that there’s some- 
thing none of us understand, remember 
how it hurts her when we are impa- 
tient 

“Oh, Elizabeth,” the boy cried, “don’t 
talk to me about mother ; I’ve given up 
for her sake and given up for her sake 
and given up for her sake, until he 
thinks there is nothing I cannot be 
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made to do. Remembering that he was 
decently thoughtful once when he was 
making love to her, may make it easier 
for her to stand him, but I tell you, I’ve 
never seen him any way but the way he 
is now, and when he capped everything 
by putting you down in that hole of a 
store to keep books, just to spy on poor 
Stewart, I made up my mind not to turn 
my hand over again to please him.” 

The girl looked up along the desolate, 
uplifted marshes to the dazzling blue 
of the sky. “I don’t mind any more,” 
she said, “Mr. Stewart has been very 
kind.” 

“That’s not the question,” said Bert, 
doggedly. They were silent a moment, 
and over the marsh there settled down 
to them the tinkle of a cow-bell from 
the hidden shore. Bert touched his 
sister's arm and pointed ahead to a 
black dot bobbing up and then disap- 
pearing from the surface of the water. 
“Do you see that duck?” he whispered. 
“ Now just try if you can paddle softly 
for once and give me a fair shot.” 

Elizabeth glanced forward and was 
noiselessly dipping her paddle, when 
they heard the strenuous thud of ap- 
proaching oars and the black dot disap- 
peared for good. 

‘Darn the luck,” growled Bert ; “the 
fool might have known somebody would 
be hunting when there’s such a low 
tide.” 

Elizabeth bent nervously to her pad- 
dling. “That sounds like father,” she 
said. 

“But you know very well it isn’t,” re- 
torted the boy. “If he had started 
from the head of the bayou before day- 
break he couldn’t be here yet.” 

Asif in answer, a skiff leaped toward 
them round a curve in the marsh. The 
tall, gray boatman scarcely looked to 
the right or to the left, but reaching his 
long, insatiable oars tensely after the 
water, threw his gnarled body forward 
and back, forward and back, forward 
and back. 

The boy and girl sat cowed and wait- 
ing. The oarsman almost passed them 
by, then he stopped mid - stroke and 
fought against the boiling water. ‘Are 
you crazy?” he shouted, “are you 
blind?” He stretched out his hand 
toward the floating logs in the channel, 
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the logs that were scattered over the 
shoals and through the marsh. ‘“ Don’t 
you see that all I own or hope to own is 
afloat or stuck in this cursed water and 
sand? Don’t you care whether you 
have bread to-morrow or your mother 
starves? Must you shoot the last cent 
I have into the air, and waste time that 
is worth dollars? Come!”—he clenched 
one hard hand round his son’s arm and 
drew the boy onto the seat beside him. 
“Go!” and he gave the girl’s boat a 
mighty push up stream. 

Elizabeth bent forward with eyes 
aflame. ‘ Remember,” she cried, “ Bert, 
remember!” But Bert looked at the 
oar on which he was throwing his 
weight, and she met her father’s tort- 
ured, impatient gaze. Then the marsh 
hid them and she was alone. 

As she rowed tremulously onward, it 
was as if she had suddenly wakened to 
the actual havoc of the storm. The 
drifting logs in some places almost filled 
the channel ; the tide had lifted one un- 
broken boom sidewise, half upon the 
marsh ; when she came out in sight of 
the high banks of the bayou, she saw 
that the water had been above them too, 
scattering its freight along them. A 
few red-shirted men, routed out by her 
father’s early summons, were already 
rafting together the floating logs, and 
there was something of Norton’s forced 
haste in the way they pounded the iron 
“dogs” into the wood with flashing 
axes, waded hip deep in the numbing 
water, or leaped dripping from log to 
log with the clanking chains. It was 
hard work, but necessary, and familiar 
enough to Elizabeth, yet she resented 
more keenly than ever the needless stress 
with which everything was pushed under 
the direction of her father. What gave 
him the power to bend everyone to his 
purpose? What had turned that in- 
domitable will on this long, fierce hunt 
for money? Her council to Bert had 
taken the last of her forbearance, and 
Bert’s words repeated themselves to 
her, burdened with all the mysterious, 
uncalled -for hardship of their lives: 
“Ask anybody in Pontomoc if Robert 
Norton is a poor man.” 

At the landing where Elizabeth left 
her boat, another force of men were 
working, aided by half the loafers of the 
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village. The heavy flat boat which ran 
as a ferry across the bayou had been 
grounded far inshore, and the crowd 
was prying and dragging to get it back 
within reach of some ordinary tide. 
Elizabeth saw with misery that they 
redoubled their efforts as she came up. 
Mr. Stewart, at the store, was the only 
man in Pontomoc who went his quiet 
way unstartled by the approach of Rob- 
ert Norton or his children. 

Stewart was at work in the deserted 
store, weighing out and wrapping up 
pounds and half-pounds and quarter- 
pounds of various groceries, ready for 
the petty custom of the workmen when 
the evening rush should come. As 
Elizabeth entered, he came around the 
counter to shake hands with her. 

“And how are you this morning?” 
he asked, as he always did, “and how is 
Mrs. Norton?” 

‘As usual,” Elizabeth answered, 
scarcely touching his hand. His gen- 
tle, staid courtesy had come to be a re- 
fuge to her at ordinary times, but when 
overwrought by thought of her father 
she could not bear it. Stewart had 
been crushed under Norton’s feet more 
cruelly than the rest of Pontomoc. 

“Has the storm done much damage?” 
he went on, easily.. ‘I haven’t been out 
to see, but I notice that everybody else 
has gone down to the bayou to find 
out what is going on. Do you know, 
Miss Elizabeth, when I was a boy no- 
body would have thought of going to 
the bayou after a storm, it was all a 
rush for the front beach to see how 
many bath-houses were gone; but now 
the question is if the logs have broken 
loose 

“They have broken loose,” said Eliz- 
abeth, very slowly, “and I wish they 
could never be rafted together again.” 

Stewart did not heed her. Since 
they had been thrown upon each other’s 
mercy in the little store, he had been 
studying her, and he knew that some- 
times her moods of revolt were soothed 
if he just talked on and on. 

“T am an old-fashioned man,” he 
said, going to the door and looking 
down the shady, silent street. ‘ Busi- 
ness had no attractions for me until 
necessity picked me up and threw me 
into it, as one might say; but even I 
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can see what a wonderful thing your 
father is doing for poor old Pontomoc. 
Why, look here ;” he went back behind 
the counter, unlocked the till, picked 
up @ handful of pennies and jingled 
them in the air. “Do you know that 
it is only since your father has owned 
the store that we have had pennies 
here? How could we sell things at 
small profit when we were content to 
make change within five cents ?” 

Elizabeth laughed dryly. “Be care- 
ful that you don’t lose one of those 
pennies,” she suggested, “if you do 
youll have to cheat somebody out of 
one to make up for it, and you'll not 
like that.” 

Stewart let the dingy things slide 
into the till and walked hastily to 
where Elizabeth had perched herself at 
the high, box-like desk. She looked 
dully at his fine, thin, remonstrating 
face. 

“ Don’t you know,” he begged, ‘that 
it will be much pleasanter if you do 
not talk like that ?” 

The girl dropped her chin in her 
hand and turned away from him. She 
had a strong face, like her father’s. “If 
you fancy,” she said, in a low voice, 
“that it is pleasanter in one way than 
another, you must think strangely of 
me.” 

“Of you?” 

“Do you think every kind, thought- 
ful thing you have done for me has not 
cut me like a knife? Do you think 
it is pleasant for me even to look 
in the face of the man my father has 
wronged ? ” 

“You're mistaken,” cried Stewart, 
with a flush of pain. ‘Your father did 
what any Northern man would have 
done. I showed my incapacity, and he 
followed up his business rights.” 

He caught a glimpse of the hot color 
rushing to her averted face, and then 
she buried her forehead on her arms. 
“Oh, you are cruel to the North,” 
she said, in a muffled voice. ‘“ Every- 
body knows how he followed up his 
business rights. This store is yours. 
I don’t care what tricks of law or busi- 
ness say it’s not.” 

“ Nothing belongs to the incapable,” 
Stewart answered. 

“You are not incapable. 


Do you 
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think if you were, father would have 
you here? You are only honest.” 

Stewart gave one apprehensive glance 
out at the empty street, then laid his 
hand on the girl’s bowed shoulder. 
“Oh, you poor child,” he said, “I am 
not honest. I am breaking trust every 
Elizabeth looked up full of incredu- 
lous questioning. Her eyes met his, 
and brimmed slowly with unwonted 
tears. 

“ Don’t pity me,” he said, gently, tak- 
ing away his hand. “I never meant to 
pain you with it, but now I wish I 
could show you how knowing and lov- 
ing you have made up for everything. 
Don’t pity me.” 

Elizabeth leaned toward him with a 
face in which all the depths of love and 
sorrow were stirred. 

Outside came a rattle of hoofs. 
*« Stewart !” shouted Norton’s voice. 

The girl opened her ledger. “God 
pity us both,” she said. 

“Get onto this horse,” said Norton, 
as Stewart hastened to the door, “and 
ride out the old county road and send 
me everyone of my men that are chop- 
ping in the woods. Have them come 
here for spades and shovels, and then 
report at the mill. Those that don’t 
get there by noon will be turned off. 
I've got to cut a deeper channel to the 
mill. At this tide no logs can get in, 
and we've got to saw night and day till 
our big order is off, if we have to carry 
the logs by hand. Don’t spare your- 
self or the horse. Be back at ten 
o'clock, I’ve work for you to-day.” 

« And the store?” asked Stewart, his 
white hand on the pommel. 

Norton’s eyes cursed him. 
to that,” he said. 

For the first time in their connection 
Stewart quailed, and, thinking only of 
Elizabeth, jumped into the saddle. As 
he galloped away the girl came out at 
her father’s call. 

“You'll have charge here to-day,” 
said Norton. “Work at the books and 
don’t let customers cheat you. I need 
your boat, so you'll stay until you are 
called for.” 

“Very well,” said Elizabeth. 

Norton strode away toward the bayou 


as if he were pursued. Elizabeth 


“Tl see 
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watched him, regardless of whether he 
looked back or not. Her sad new joy 
gave her a deeper understanding of 
what her mother had borne, and of the 
constant illumined patience in which 
she had lived. Her father’s forward- 
stretching figure pressed out of sight 
beneath the live oaks, but the passion- 
ate strain of his face and voice haunted 
the girl. If, in other years, all of that 
force had been given to love, it was not 
strange that the answering love had en- 
dured, bearing all things, believing all 
things, hoping all things. Elizabeth 
had been very tender of her mother’s 
faithfulness. She had set her face to 
lines of patience to save her mother 
from pain. She had laughed when 
anger choked her, to tide her mother 
over the endless harrying of their days. 
How she had pitied her mother! But 
she had never trusted with her. Now, 
with a feeling that her grasp of life 
had broadened, she found herself be- 
lieving in her father, because he once 
had loved. Yet his face had never been 
so ruthlessly hard before. 

Sleep-loving Bayou Porto and tran- 
quil old Pontomoc knew no rest from 
the spur of Norton’s presence. Now in 
his skiff, now tearing from the village 
to the mill on horseback, he seemed to 
be in all places, and even when he left 
a group of men they felt no lessening 
of tension, but expected each instant 
the sting of his voice behind them. 
The bayou was alive with shouts of 
workmen and the ringing of their tools. 
At the mill the force which Stewart 
had raised scattered in eagerly and fell 
to work. By eleven o'clock all of the 
gang except its foreman were digging 
in the trench. Stewart was there in 
temporary command, but shovelling 
away like the rest. He noticed that 
the men kept glancing up a little ap- 
prehensively in the direction from 
which the foreman should be coming. 

“Pears like Tom Largeon is a-takin’ 
of his time,” one fellow kept repeating, 
nervously. “’Pears like he might a- 
knowed the old man wouldn’t stand no 
triflin’ to-day.” 

“What do you think is keeping 
him ?” Stewartasked. “I saw his boy, 
and he said Largeon was at home and 
he would tell him.” 
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One of the quiet Creoles turned his 
keen, close-set eyes on Stewart. “ An’ 
you didn’ ’ear ‘im ride off de wrong 
way trough de woods on dat lil pony 
of him, a-hollerin’ ?” 

“Was that he?” asked Stewart. 

“Yas,” answered the creole, “all de 
boy in de woods dey know Largeon 
wen ’e call.” 

“Did you hear him? What do you 
make of it?” Stewart asked his next 
neighbor, the anxious man. “He 
couldn’t have been drunk.” 

“Well, I haint seen him right holler- 
in’ drunk for twenty year, but I ‘low he 
could ha’ been drunk if he’d a-wanted 
tuh,” theanxious man returned. “But 
hit looks like Tom Largeon has been 
a-workin’ for the ole man too long to 
be a-gittin’ drunk wen he knows in 
reason that the logs is loose, even if he 
did git mad at the ole man’s faultin’ 
him yesterday ; an’ I disremember ever 
a-seeing the ole man so nigh clean fool- 
ish over the logs as he is this mornin’. 
Gee ” the man’s mouth shut like a 
spring. 

“No talking! You're all losing 
time!” fell Norton’s voice from the 
bank. ‘“ Where’s Largeon? Didn’t you 
see him, Stewart ?” 

“T left word for him, and you can 
depend on Largeon,” Stewart answered, 
“he'll be here.” 

Norton ground his teeth together in 
a conquering physical effort for calm- 
ness. Then he beckoned to Stewart. 
“You are not used to managing men,” 
he said, in a checked voice, “and you 
don’t know how to get the best work 
out of them as I do, or even Largeon ; 
but you must keep them from playing 
off altogether and losing their time in 
talk until Largeon comes. He is tak- 
ing advantage of my situation to play 
off himself, but he'll learn better. 
Keep them all thinking that Ill be 
here the next minute,” and then, with a 
few directions about the work itself, 
Norton was off again, taking the boat 
and leaving his horse hitched to a 
tree. 

The mastery of will over the wrath of 
a strong nature is sometimes more 
terrible to see than an outbreak of 


passion, and Norton’s quiet, combined 
with the strange look of torture in his 
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eyes, sent Stewart back to the men with 
a new, besetting fear for Elizabeth. 
There was something wrong that her 
father himself recognized in his body, 
soul, or mind. He was struggling 
against something within himself. 

Outside of the bayou, off a sandy 
point that jutted into the bay, Bert had 
charge of one of the gangs of logging 
men. Norton’s house stood on another 
point, across a little inlet, but Norton 
had not taken time to go home, al- 
though since the night before when 
the storm caught him at an upper log- 
ging camp, he had worked ceaselessly 
without rest or food. His wife had 
spent the morning at the window with 
a field-glass, watching the bay and 
bayou. For her they were not merely 
the setting, but were sentient actors in 
the fate-driven tragedy of her husband’s 
life. She saw him come and go; once 
she saw Bert appeal to him, trying, she 
supposed, to suggest some different 
plan of work ; failing, the boy went on 
sullenly, unlike the other men. Father 
and son were both in the cold, steel- 
gray, sparkling water, when Bert sud- 
denly threw his ax into the boat and 
turned half staggering toward the 
beach. She could see Norton shout at 
him and Bert keep on without notic- 
ing. When he reached the sand, he 
dropped down where the men were 
dragging with their grappling hooks at 
the stranded logs. Norton followed, 
picked the boy up, carried him back to 
the boat, and rowed with him toward 
the house. She knew what had hap- 
pened. Bert had taken a chill. 

Oh, the mothers that are torn be- 
tween husband and son! Mary Norton 
set her lips tight and threw her hands 
upward in one wild, still appeal for 
mercy. Then she heated water and 
blankets, staying herself by, repeating, 
over and over, that it would be nothing 
serious, 

She met them at the door without a 
word, and to Bert’s half-faint percep- 
tion she had never looked so tall, pale, 
large-eyed, and executive. There was 
something cruel to him in the swift 
deftness of her touch as she helped his 
father get him into the hot bed. The 
boy wondered dizzily if two of the 
glistening, compassionless, unceasing 
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saws at the awful mill would not chafe 
him and ply him with hot drinks and 
plasters in just as sympathetic a way. 
He could have cried for a little mother- 
ing, the sweet, tender ways that had 
been his comfort always. But once, 
when he threw them both aside im- 
patiently and tottered to his feet and 
almost fell, she cried out to his father, 
“Robert! Robert!” in the soft, pierc- 
ing mother-cry that makes the heart 
stand still. When Norton laid him 
back on his bed she threw herself be- 
side the boy, kissing his cold hands 
and bluish, sunken cheeks, and telling 
him to lie still, as if he felt that he 
could ever move again. He smiled at 
her feebly and was content. When she 
raised her head Norton had gone. 

Throwing a final covering over Bert, 
she ran out and overtook her husband 
half-way to the boat. 

“You're not leaving him?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“ Yes,” said Norton, without slacken- 
ing speed. 

“To get the doctor?” she asked, 
linking her arm into his and hastening 


beside him, one hand clutched tight in 
the folds of her dress. 


“No,” answered Norton, trying 
roughly to shake himself free ; “ Bert 
will be all right in two or three hours, 
it’s simply a chill from the cold water. 
He takes it like a baby; I’ve worked 
through plenty like it. Don’t drag on 
me, I must get back.” 

Mary Norton dropped his arm and 
stepped in front of him. The patience 
that had lasted almost twenty years was 
burned from her eyes like a film ; they 
shone on him clear and wide with 
wrath. “What are you getting back 
to?” she asked. 

“Work,” said Norton, grimly, and 
then her new face caught him and 
puzzled him. “ Why Mary,” he began, 
in a gentler voice. 

“What are you working for?” she 
demanded. ‘My comfort? Look at 
me!” She swept her arms apart over 
her faded calico dress and thin, worn 
figure. Then she pointed to the house. 
“His comfort? Oh, he has a happy 
life, a care-free, boyish life to bless his 
father for! Do you remember how 
you lived when you were a boy, what 
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freedom you had, and opportunities ? 
Do you remember the schools you had 
and the friends you had? And Eliza- 
beth, does it cost you this effort to 
keep her where she is, the jest and the 
scorn of the town? Robert Norton, I 
have kept my peace too long, and now 
you shall tell me what it means.” 

As Norton listened to her a slow an- 
guish rose and conquered the driven 
look on his face. All the tension of his 
muscles relaxed. He put his hand to 
his head in a motion of utter weariness 
and spoke to her in a broken voice. 

“Mary,” he said, and that was all. 

“Tam waiting,” she answered. For 
a moment they looked each other in 
the eyes, his pitiful with appeal, hers 
unrelenting. 

Suddenly she stretched out her arms 
to him. “Tell me what it is, Robert,” 
she pleaded. ‘Since we were married 
you have been keeping something from 
me. I felt it in the first kiss you gave 
me when you came home to marry me. 
Haven’t you seen how I have waited 
and trusted you? Haven’t I been 
faithful enough to deserve trust too? 
Oh, Robert, it would be easier for you 
to bear it if I were helping you! I 
know it’s nothing wrong. I don’t care 
whether it is anything wrong, only tell 
me, tell me!” 

Norton lifted up his hand to check 
her. ‘“I’mso tired, Mary,” he said, sim- 
ply, “and I’ve so much to do to-day. I 
don’t know what you mean by my hav- 
ing a secret. When have I ever 
thought of anything but you and the 
children? What could I work for ex- 
cept to make you happy? I thought 
you always knew that I meant every- 
thing for the best. You all do work 
hard, dear, but don’t I too? By and 
by we'll get into easier times and take 
things easier, if I could only put aside 
enough to make you safe in a rainy 
day. I—I don’t know you, Mary, when 
you reproach me like this. You take 
all the nerve for work out of me, but I 
must go on.” 

In her appeal Mary had gone close 
to her husband, but he seemed too phy- 
sically weary to touch her. Now she 
clung to him a moment entreatingly. 
“You will go and get the doctor, just 
for my sake, won’t you?” she begged, 
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“and then come back to me and rest. 
You are so worn and the work will go 
on without you.” 

Norton gathered himself into his old 
tenseness and freed himself from her 
impatiently. “The doctor!” he cried. 
“Didn’t I tell you that Bert doesn’t 
need a doctor? Don’t you know that we 
can’t afford unnecessary expense? And 
I must work, or all that we own will go 
to ruin. Don’t tempt me!” 

The hunted look had come back to 
him intensified. His wife turned from 
it and groped her way toward the house, 
blinded by her tears, Suddenly Nor- 
ton followed her and caught her close. 

“Don’t you see how hard you make 
it for me?” he asked, with passion. 
“Don’t you love me? Don’t you trust 
me any more ?” 

She let her head fall against his breast 
and lifted to him a face which was brill- 
iant with supreme renunciation. Hope, 
and the hope of hope, were dead, but 
faith abided. “TI trust you, I love you,” 
she whispered. “Kiss me and go.” 
And Norton kissed her wildly, snatching 
the time like a thief. 

The force at the mill had worked in 
the ditch until there were but a few 
yards of bar dividing them from the low 
water in the channel. The wind had 


held north all the morning although it 
had grown light, but now it seemed to be 
veering, and Stewart urged the men to 
increased effort, for he knew that if it 
reached the east or south it would help 
the buffeted tide back into the shallow 


inland waters. Their work would seem 
lost if they had to leave it unfinished to 
be taken up in some other time of stress. 
Unfortunately the men were now so far 
out from the bank that by straightening 
they commanded a long stretch of the 
bayou with no Norton in sight. They 
were tired, and even the certainty that 
they would be called the more severely 
to account when he came, did not weigh 
much against the godsend of his long 
absence, and they fell into a jogging 
gait that was maddening to Stewart. 
“Tt’s mighty queer what’s tuck ’em,” 
said Tilman, the easy-going man who 
had the most unbounded time for anx- 
iety ; “ if Largeon was here, hit wouldn’t 
look so strange fer the ole man to stay 
away; an’ if the ole man was here we 
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wouldn't have no incline-ation to be 
a-studyin’ bout Largeon ; but with ’em 
both gone, hit ’pears like we’re kind-o’ 
lost. Don’t you sense hit that-a-way, 
Mr. Stewart ? Ideclare I'd like to know 
what’s run off with Largeon.” He raised 
to his tip-toes in one more survey down 
the bayou for Norton, and up the bank 
where the road ran alongside and Lar- 
geon’s mounted figure would be visi- 
ble from far. “Gee whittakers, boys, 
they’re both a-comin’,” he shouted. ‘I 
bet you my doag the ole man gets in 
ahead.” 

As if each saw the other, the new- 
comers strained for their goal ; the men 
fell to work in earnest, but stretched up 
again and again for a swift glance at 
the race; Tilman alone dropped his 
shovel and watched unremittingly, re- 
porting to the rest. Norton, who knew 
the channel too well to glance over his 
shoulder, did not see him, and Largeon, 
throwing himself forward over his little 
mustang, rode for all he was worth un- 
til the lumber drying in the millyard 
halted him abruptly. With a cracked 
scream, he drove the spurs into his pony 
and tried to leap the pile of boards. 
Every man dropped his tools at the 
sound. Stewart started to run up the 
bank, but half a dozen men caught him 
back. 

“Don’t touch him,” shouted Tilman, 
‘he’s ravin’ drunk. Let him an’ the 
beast fight hit out alone.” 

“We must get him off and away,” 
urged Stewart, struggling to free him- 
self. “Norton will land in a minute. 
Let me go.” 

But the men held onto him. “ Lar- 
geon’s mighty slow to mad, but when 
he’s madded or drunk you’d just better 
clear the track,” Tilman remonstrated, 
craning his neck to watch without los- 
ing his grip on Stewart's arm. ‘Lord, 
but he’s a-waxin’ hit to the pore beast ! 
Boys, some of you had ought to stop 
him. He’s off’n her and a-takin’ a piece 
o’ scantlin’ to her.” 

Stewart flung himself free, but was 
snatched back by half the men. The 
other half ran up the bank, roused at 
last by the shrill outcries of the mus- 
tang under Largeon’s awful blows. 
Ahead of them, like a resistless bolt 
from the bayou, rushed Norton. 
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“Stop that!” he shouted, ‘stop 
that! let that horse go!” 

“That’s my beast, damn you,” whooped 
Largeon, “and I'm a free man to-day, 
I'm a free man!” 

They faced each other across the leap- 
ing, bleeding horse, and all the laborers 
drew back. Norton’s face was gray 
with furious command ; Largeon’s whole 
mighty frame shook with the rebellion 
that flared in his opened face. 

“ Let her go!” thundered Norton. 

With a yell Largeon loosed the pony, 
and as she darted from between them, 
he raised his bloody timber and swung 
it fair at Norton’s head. 

“Tm a free man,” he shrieked, and 
as Norton fell he raised the club again, 
but it dropped to his side and he ran 
into the woods. “I’ve done it again,” 
he cried, madly, “I’ve done it again!” 

“After him! After him!” shouted 
Stewart, and a dozen men dashed off to 
the woods. The rest crowded round 
Norton’s prostrate figure, while Stewart 
knelt beside it with a face almost as 
ghastly as its own. 

“Stand aside,” ordered the young 
man,sharply. “Seymour, take the horse 
I had and get the doctor, but don’t speak 
a word to anybody else in the village. 
Understand ? ” 

“Stop!” said a husky voice behind 
them all, and the men, turning, jumped 
as one to grapple Largeon, “ Leave me 
alone,” he ordered ; “I’ve come to stay. 
Seymour, you get that old French doc- 
tor that’s just opened his shop by the 
post-office. Don’t bother with the young 
man, he’s a fool; get the old one.” 

“Get one of them, and quick,” 
Stewart said, and Seymour galloped off. 
Largeon pressed in close to Norton. 

“No, he’s not quite dead,” said Stew- 
art, fiercely, “‘ but don’t begin to breathe 
too easy, I doubt if all the doctors in 
the world can keep you from hanging— 
don’t touch him!” 

But Largeon had his hand on Nor- 
ton’s heart. As he took it away he 
leaned toward the fallen face. ‘Old 
man,” he said, in astrange, tender voice, 
“Tm afeared there ain’t much chance 
for you this time. You had ought to 
have knowed me better.” Then, as if 
the long wound on Norton’s head had a 
fascination for him, he made as if to 
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touch it, but recoiled and flung himself 
on the ground beside the death-like fig- 
ure, his own rugged form convulsed. 

Stewart gave a bitter sound like a 
laugh and touched Largeon with his 
foot. “Keep guard of him, boys,” he 
said. “I don’t know what’s brought 
him back, but he’s likely to make a new 
break in some direction. Keep guard 
of him.” 

*«°E will not go,” said one of the older 
Creoles. “’E avesomesing on de mind. 
I ’ave often tought, me, dat Largeon 
‘ave somesing on de mind, or ’e couldn’ 
stan’ so much from de ole man.” 

Largeon lifted himself squarely. 
“Yo're right,” he said, “I have had 
somethin’ on my mind. When Bob 
Norton first came down here a-prospect- 
in’ I guided him in the piny woods and 
I helped him raft his first pen o’ logs 
over to Potosi; an’ one day I got tear- 
in’ drunk, cause the water was cold, an’ 
I batted him over the head with a pole, 
until I thought he was dead, an’ that 
turned me sober. When he got well he 
wouldn’t say anything about it. He 
kept me on a-workin’ for him, but he 
ain’t never been the same man since. 
That's what I've had on my mind.” 
His face quivered, but he stared defi- 
antly at Stewart. “An’ if you think,” 
he added, “that I'm gallows skeered, 
yore way off. I can’t be hung too quick 
to suit me after I’ve seed that the right 
thing’s done by Bob Norton.” 

The men stood silent in a ring about 
Norton, Largeon, and Stewart. The 
clear winter sun beat down on the 
stacks of odorous lumber, and the 
shadows of the pine-trees flickered over 
them. The woods pressed close to the 
bayou round the stirless mill. 

“And nobody knew of this but you 
two?” Stewart asked, at last. 

“Yes,” said Largeon, “the little old 
French doctor knowed, but I reckon 
he was used to keepin’ secrets, an’ he 
never told. Nobody knowed he was a 
doctor then—they say he’d made some 
sort of a oath not to doctor, an’ he’s 
only just broke it—but his cabin was 
the only one near, so I took Bob there. 
The little Frenchman wouldn’t touch 
him, but he told me what to do, sol 
brought Bob round, an’ that’s why I 
know he’s the man to have now.” 
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*He’s cured some mighty bad cases 
since he begun to doctor there in 
town,” one of the men ventured, in a 
subdued voice ; and then silence laid a 
hand upon them, while they listened 
for the sound of hoofs. Stewart’s 
thoughts escaped from the man at his 
feet into an agony of pity for Eliza- 
beth. 

At last they caught the swinging 
rush of a horse. Largeon started up 
from the crouching guard he had kept 
by Norton, and everyone turned to see 
the short, chubby French doctor cling- 
ing desperately to the saddle. The 
eager men ran out to meet him. He 
clambered down and hurried to Norton 
with a heated face that grew very pale 
as he knelt by the wounded man, ex- 
amining him briefly. Stewart and 
Largeon waited as near him as they 
dared. He turned to Largeon, laying a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“JT weel do wat I can,’ he said, 
gravely ; “‘a-ah, ow I was a br-rute— 
you know ze time!” Then he told 
Stewart that Norton must be taken 
home as quickly as possible. 

‘Someone should go ahead to pre- 
pare Mrs. Norton,” Stewart said, anx- 
lously, “and someone must go to the 
village to tell his daughter.” 

“Write a word to the girl, one of the 
boys can take it to her an’ then take 
her home,” said Largeon, decisively. 
“You go yourself to Mis’ Norton, an’ 
tell Bert if you meet up with him on 
the bayou. Doc here ‘ll look out for 
the old man. Il carry him down to 
the boat when it’s fixed, an’ then some 
o’ the boys can take me along to the 
lock-up. Ill go easy now the old Doc 
is on hand.” 

Stewart had torn a leaf from his 
note - book and was writing on it. 
“Yes,” he said, abstractedly, his mind 
full of its own pain, “I reckon that’s as 
good as we can do all round. Here, 
Narcisse, take this to Miss Elizabeth, 
and then shut the store for her and 
bring her home. And Narcisse, I can 
trust you, tell her a good deal of how 
things are, but don’t frighten her—do 
your best. Doctor, Ill start at once.” 

He was. hurrying toward the landing 
when someone caught his arm. “For 
God’s sake,” cried Largeon, hoarsely, 
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“don’t go without saying that you'll 
keep sending the boys over to tell me 
how he’s comin’ on. I'l carry him 
dead like he is down to the boat, an’ 
T'll never see him again. If he dies I’ll 
hang, if he gets well I'll skip the coun- 
try. In God’s name tell ’em both, if I 
go, that I'll never blacken their day- 
light again.” 

“Largeon,” said Stewart, with impul- 
sive pity—and then the anguish of the 
rough man dumbed him. No possibil- 
ity of the future could reach back and 
change the past, and what comfort 
could Stewart give out of his quiet, 
self-controlled life? He passed his 
hand gently over Largeon’s. “I'll tell 
them,” he said, “and Ill keep you 
posted. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Largeon, and went 
back to stay by Norton until the doctor 
had finished making such a bed as he 
could of coats and pine-straw in one of 
the boats. Just as it was finished, a 
party of men from the village came up 
excitedly, and one of them touched the 
watcher’s arm. 

“T arrest you on charge of assault 
with intent to kill,” said the new- 
comer. 

“ All right,” said Largeon, “ but just 
stand back a minute.” And as if he 
alone had the right, he lifted Norton’s 
limp body and carried it solemnly to 
the boat. The men who were to go 
with the doctor took their places, and 
Largeon pushed them off into the re- 
turning tide. Then he felt the con- 
stable’s hand on his arm again. With 
his needless escort surrounding him, 
he walked back toward the village, the 
unemployed workmen trailing behind. 

While Stewart was tying his boat at 
Norton’s pier, Mrs. Norton came out 
of the house and down the path as if 
she expected him. Her face had the 
calm of one who has seen the end of 
things. “Tell me out here what it is,” 
she said; “ Bert is very sick and has 
just begun to doze.” 

Stewart told her as mercifully as he 
could. “I know,” she said, softly ; 
“come in and help me get ready for 
him, but be very still.” 

Stewart followed her in a sort of awe, 
and they made what changes were nec- 
essary in Norton’s room. Then the 
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boat came. Norton was carried to his 
bed and the house stood in death-like 
pause, while the doctor began his work. 
Norton’s skull was seriously fractured 
and splinters of bone would have to be 
removed. It was just where Largeon’s 
blow had fallen twenty years before. 
The skull had thickened in healing so 
as to leave a pressure on the brain. 
Seeing this, the old hermit surgeon, 
who had scarcely looked at Norton 
save the once when he had stood apart 
directing the awkward bandaging of 
that first wound, now felt himself side 
by side with Largeon, accountable to 
all who had suffered from the awful 
stress of twenty years. 

Elizabeth’s white face appeared in 
the doorway, frightened yet strong. 
Her mother sent her up to watch with 
Bert, who was tossing from one fever- 
ish nap to another, waking just long 
enough to feel injured and call his 
mother if he found himself alone. 
When Elizabeth entered he was lying 
quietly, with bright roving eyes that 
fastened upon her without surprise. 
Finally he spoke. 

“ Wasn't it a pity?” he said, reminis- 
cently ; “I'd sure of had that duck if 
father hadn’t come.” 

“Yes, it was a pity,” the girl an- 
swered, sadly, and slipping from her 
chair, she laid her face beside Bert’s on 
the pillow. He reached over and patted 
her caressingly. 

“What's the matter with my sis?” 
he asked. ‘All used up about father 
again? Don’t mind so much, we al- 
ways have mother, anyway.” 

Elizabeth trembled from head to 
Her mother had told her not to 
let Bert know. Bert's hand rested 
upon her like Stewart’s. She closed 
her eyes. At last she felt his touch 
softly slipping away. She sat up and, 
finding that he had dropped asleep, she 
stole downstairs. 

There was very little to learn. 


foot. 


The 
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doctor worked with the dexterity of 
one who knew his skill and loved it. 
Mrs. Norton and Stewart stood . by, 
alertly watchful. The lapping of the 
ripples on the shore came through the 
open window like the heart-beats of 
one who listens. Elizabeth went in 
and took the place that was hers by her 
mother’s side. 

At last the doctor laid by his instru- 
ments and motioned to Stewart to fol- 
low him. They went outside together 
and their voices murmured earnestly ; 
then Stewart came back, leaving the 
doctor with his head sunk on his 
breast. The two women had been 
standing at the bedside, hand gripped 
in hand, but as Stewart entered, Mrs. 
Norton swayed a little and sank onto a 
chair. He went to her with a look that 
was stranger than joy. 

“The doctor tells you to hope,” he 
said, “and not for life only.” He 
paused, and looked across to Elizabeth. 
She stared back almost in terror, but 
Mary Norton quivered to her feet. 

“Do you mean?” she tried to say, 
but there was only‘a motion of her lips. 
Her eyes besought him. 

Stewart steadied himself with his 
hand ona chair. ‘“Has—has he changed 
in any way since you first knew him?” 
he began, falteringly; but like one 
who meets the returning dead, she 
swept him aside and knelt beside her 
husband. 

The bay rippled on and the shadows 
lengthened. There was a tremor over 
Norton’s face and he sighed. Once his 
eyelids fluttered, but life did not look 
out to say whether it was the soul of 
youth or manhood that was struggling 
back. Once he moved his hand 
slightly, seeking something. She took 
it in hers as if she feared to frighten 
it. 

At last, slowly, wonderingly, his 
eyes opened, and across the gulf of 
years her lover smiled. 





LIMITATIONS 
By Louise Betts Edwards 


O sout of mine that sighs O soul, thou art but a child, 

For a sphere that satisfies, By sophistries self-beguiled, 

Why chafes thy restless thought Who, wearied with play, would 

’Gainst the barriers fate hath wrought ? blame 

Thy task is yet to do, The toys for the zestless game! 

And the hours are all too few! Lo, Life and its limits are small— 
Love, Life, and Death, they are all! 

“My task I am fain to leave, Yet the Master of crafts contents 

Though the web is yet to weave, His hand with such elements ; 

Though the song is not begun, His universe fashioneth 

Nor the poem nor picture done. Of only Love, Life, and Death, 

Three things, and only three, And the ages of earth have known 

For the work were given me No story save these alone. 

(Poor Earth, is it all thy store ?)— Creation its changes rings— 

Love, Life, and Death, and no more! Behold, on what simple things! 

Death, Life, and Love—’tis the whole, A handful of tints supply 

And its straitness frets the soul. The splendors of earth and sky; 

Oh, narrow is the mold A trio of chords contains 

An out-poured Self to hold! The soul of the sweetest strains ; 

More scope should sure belong In the skill of the hand it lies 

To picture and web and song!” To make these few suffice. 


What, soul, and thy tears still fall? 
“Oh, vain! I have tested all. 

Love levies on Life harsh toll; 

Life runs to Death as a goal ; 

Death’s hand hath no prize to give.” 
O soul, thou hast yet to live! 

These three, have they failed to fill 
Thy hunger and thirst? They will! 
Some draught of delight shall prove 
To thy lips the completeness of Love ; 
In the heat of the strife thou shalt own 
Thou battlest for Life alone; 

And haply the hand of Death, 

Less cold than his earth-chilled breath, 
Holds Life and Love beside, 

And thou wilt be satisfied ! 





A LETTER TO TOWN 
By H. C. Bunner 


FERNSEED STATION, 
ATLANTIS Co., NEw —— 
February 30, 189—. 


My Dear Mopestus:—You write me 
that circumstances have decided you to 
move your household from New York 
to some inexpensively pleasant town, 
village, or hamlet in the immediate 
neighborhood, and you ask me the old, 
old innocent question : 

“Shall I like suburban life ?” 

This question I can answer most 
frankly and positively : 

“No, certainly not. 
like it at all.” 

There is no such thing as liking a 
country life—for I take it that you 
mean to remove to the real suburban 
countryside, and not to one of those 
abominable and abhorrent deserts of 
paved streets laid out at right angles, 
and all supplied with sewers and elec- 
tric light wires and water-mains before 


You will not 


the first lonely house escapes from the 
house-pattern books to tempt the city 
dweller out to that dreary, soulless waste 
which has all the modern improvements 


and not one tree. I take it, I say, that 
you are going to no such cheap back-ex- 
tension of a great city, but that you 
are really going among the trees and 
the water-courses, severing all ties with 
the town, save the railways’ glittering 
lines of steel—or, since I have thought 
of it, I might as well say the railway 
ties. 

If that is what your intent is, and you 
carry it out firmly, you are going toa 
life which you can never like, but which 
you may learn to love. 

How should it be possible that you 
should enjoy taking up a new life, with 
new surroundings, new anxieties, new 
responsibilities, new duties, new diver- 
sions, new social connections—new con- 
ditions of every kind—after living half 
a lifetime in New York? It is true 
that, being a born New Yorker, you 
know very little indeed of the great 
city you live in. You know the narrow 
path you tread, coming and going, from 


your house to your office, and from 
your office to your house. It follows, 
as closely as it may, the line of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue. The elevated 
railroads bound it downtown, and up- 
town fashion has drawn a line a few 
hundred yards on either side, which you 
have only to cross, to east or to west, 
to find a strange exposition of near- 
sightedness come upon your friends. 
Here and there you do, perhaps, know 
some little by-path that leads to a club 
or a restaurant, or to a place of amuse- 
ment. After a number of books have 
been written at you, you have ventured 
timorously and feebly into such un- 
known lands as Greenwich Village ; or 
that poor, shabby, elbowing stretch of 
territory that used to be interesting, in 
a simple way, when it was the old 
French Quarter. It is now supposed 
to be the Bohemian Quarter, and ris- 
ing young artists invite parties of soci- 
ety ladies to go down to its table dhéte 
restaurants, and see the desperate 
young men of the bachelor apartments 
smoke cigarettes and drink California 
claret without a sign of trepidation. 

As I say, that is pretty near all you 
know of the great, marvellous, multitu- 
dinous town you live in—a city full of 
strange people, of strange occupations, 
of strange habits of life, of strange 
contrasts of wealth and poverty; of 
a new life of an indescribable crudity, 
and of an old life that breathes to-day 
the very atmosphere of the historic past. 
Your feet have never strayed in the side 
paths where you might have learned 
something of the infinite and curious 
strangeness of this strange city. 

But, after all, this is neither here nor 
there. You have accustomed yourself 
to the narrow dorsal strip that is all 
New York to you. Therein are con- 
tained the means of meeting your every 
need, and of gratifying your every taste. 
There are your shops, your clubs, your 
libraries, your schools, your theatres, 
your art galleries, and the houses of 
all your friends, except a few who have 
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ventured a block or so outside of that 
magic line that I spoke of a little while 
ago. And now you are not only going 
to cross that line yourself, but to pass 
the fatal river beyond it, to burn your 
boats behind you, and to settle in the 
very wilderness. And you ask me if 
you will like it! 

No, Modestus, you will not. You 
have made up your mind, of course, 
to the tedium of the two railway jour- 
neys every weekday, and when you 
have made friends with your fellow- 
commuters, you will get to like it, for 
your morning trip in will take the place 
with you of your present afternoon call 
at your club. And you are pretty sure 
to enjoy the novelty of the first few 
months. You have moved out in the 
spring, and, dulled as your perceptions 
are by years of city life, you cannot fail 
to be astonished and thrilled, and per- 
haps a little bit awed, at the wonder of 
that green awakening. And when you 
see how the first faint, seemingly half- 
doubtful promise of perfect growth 
is fulfilled by the procession of the 
months, you yourself will be moved 
with the desire to work this miracle, 
and to make plants and flowers grow 
at your own will. You will begin to 
talk of what you are go- 
ing to do next year—for 
you have taken a three 
year’s lease, I trust—if 
only as an evidence of 
good faith. You will lay 
out a tract for your flow- 
er garden and your vege- 
table garden, and you 
will borrow your neigh- 
bor’s seed-catalogue, and 
you will plan out such 
a garden as never blos- 
somed since Eden. 

And in your leisure 
days, of course, you will 
enjoy it more or less. 
You will sit on your 
broad veranda in the 
pleasant mornings and 
listen to the wind softly 
brushing the tree-tops 
to and fro, and look at 
the blue sky through the 
leaf-framed spaces in the 
cool, green canopy above 
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you; and as you remember the cruel, 
hot, lifeless days of summer in your 
town house, when you dragged through 
the weeks of work that separated you 
from the wife or children at the sea-side 
or in the mountains—then, Modestus, 
you must look upon what is before you, 
and say: it is good. 

It is true that you can’t get quite used 
to the sensation of wearing your tennis 
flannels at your own domestic breakfast 
table, and you cannot help feeling as if 
somebody had stolen your clothes, and 
you were going around in your pa- 
jamas. But presently your friend—for 
of course you have followed the trail of 
a friend, in choosing your new abode— 
your friend drops in clad likewise, and 
you take the children and start off for 
a stroll. As the pajama-feeling wears 
off, you become quite enthusiastic. 
You tell your friend that this is the 
life that you always wanted to lead; 
that a man doesn’t really live in the 
city, but only exists; that it is a 
luxury to breathe such air, and enjoy 
the peaceful calm and perfect silence. 
Away inside of you something says that 
this is humbug, for, the fact is, the per- 
fect silence strikes you as somewhat 
lonesome, and it even scares you a lit- 


The desperate young men of the bachelor apartments. 
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The hot, lifeless days of summer in your town house. 


tle. Then your children keep running 


up to you with strange plants and flow- 
ers, and asking you what they are; and 
you find it trying on the nerves to keep 
up the pretence of parental omniscience, 


and yet avoid the too-ready corrections 
of your friend. 

“Johnny-jumper!” he says, scorn- 
fully, when you have hazarded a guess 
out of your meagre botanical vocabu- 
lary: “Why, man, that’s no Johnny- 
jumper, that’s a wild geranium.” Then 
he addresses himself to the other in- 
quiring youngster : “ No, my boy, that’s 
not a chestnut; that’s an acorn. You 
won't get chestnuts till the fall, and 
then youll get them off the chestnut- 
trees. That’s an oak.” 

And so the walk is not altogether 
pleasant for you, and you find it safest 
to confine your remarks on country life 
to generalizations concerning the air 
and the silence. 

No, Modestus, do not think for a mo- 
ment that I am making game of you. 
Your friend would be no more at home 
at the uptown end of your little New 
York path than you are here in his little 
town ; and he does not look on your 
ignorance of nature as sternly as you 
would look upon his unfamiliarity with 
your familiar landmarks. For his knowl- 
edge has grown upon him so naturally 
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and unconsciously, that he hardly es- 
teems it of any value. 

But you can have no idea of the trag- 
ico-comical disadvantage at which you 
will find yourself placed during your 
first year in the country — that is, the 
suburban country. You know, of course, 
when you move into a new neighbor- 
hood in the city you must expect to 
find the local butcher and baker and 
candlestick-maker ready to fall upon 
you, and to tear the very raiment from 
your back, until they are assured that 
you are a solvent permanency—and you 
have learned how to meet and repel 
their attacks. When you find that the 
same thing is done in the country, only 
in a different way, which you don’t in 
the least understand, you will begin to 
experience a certain feeling of discour- 
agement. Then, the humorous papers 
have taught you to look upon the Sub- 
urban Furnace as part of the machin- 
ery or property of a merry jest; and 
you will be shocked to discover that to 
the new-comer it is a stern and cold 
reality. I use the latter adjective de- 
liberately and advisedly. There will 
surely come an awful night when you 
will get home from New York with Mrs. 
Modestus in the midnight train, too 
tired for anything but a drowsy chat by 
the lingering embers of the library fire 
over the festivities of the evening. You 
will open your broad hospitable door, 
and enter an abode of chill and dark- 
ness. Your long-slumbering household 
has let fires and lights go out; the ther- 
mometer in the children’s room stands 
at forty-five degrees, and there is noth- 
ing for you to do but to descend to the 
cellar, arrayed in your wedding gar- 
ments, and try your unskilful best to 
coax into feeble circulation a small, 
faintly throbbing heart of fire that yet 
glows far down in the fire-pot’s dark- 
some internals. Then, when you have 
done what you can at the unwonted 
and unwelcome task, you will see, by 
the feeble candle-light, that your black 
dress-coat is gray with fine cinder dust, 
and that your hands are red and raw 
from the handling of heavy implements 
of toil. And then you will think of 
city home-comings after the theatre or 
the ball ; of the quiet half-hour in front 
of the dying cannel; of the short cigar 
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and the little nightcap, and of the gentle 
passage bedward, so easy in that warm 
and slumberous atmosphere that you 
hardly know how you have passed from 
weariness to peaceful dreams. And 
there will come to your spirit a sudden 
passion of humiliation and revolt that 


“That's no Johnny Jumper.” 


will make you say to yourself: This is 
the end ! 

But you know perfectly well that it is 
not the end, however ardently you may 


wish that it was. There still remain 
two years of your un-subletable lease ; 
and you set yourself, courageously and 
firmly, to serving out the rest of your 
time. You resolve, as a good prisoner, 
to make the best of it. You set to work 
to apply alittle plain common-sense to the 
problem of the furnace—and find it not 
so difficult of partial solution after all. 
You face your other local troubles with 
a determination to minimize them at 
least. You resolve to check your too 
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open expressions of dissatisfaction with 
the life you are leading. You hardly 
know why you do this, but you have, 
half-unconsciously, read a gentle hint in 
the faces of your neighbors ; and as you 
see those kindly faces gathering oftener 
and oftener about your fire as the win- 
ter nights go on, it may, 
perhaps, dawn upon your 
mind that the existence 
you were so quick to con- 
demn has grown dear to 
some of them. 

But, whether you know 
it or not, that second year 
in the suburban house is 
a crisis and turning-point 
in your life, for it will 
make of you either a city 
man or a suburban, and 
it will surely save you 
from being, for all the 
rest of your days, that 
hideous betwixt-and - be- 
tween thing, that uncanny 
creation of modern days 
of rapid transit, who fluc- 
tuates helplessly between 
one town and another ; 
between town and city, 
and between town and 
city again, seeking an im- 
possible and unattainable 
perfection, and scattering 
remonstrant  servant- 
maids and disputed bills 
for repairs along his 
cheerless track. 

You have learned that 
the miseries of country 
life are not dealt out to 
you individually, but that they belong 
to the life, just as the troubles you fled 
from belong to the life of a great city. 
Of course, the realization of this fact only 
serves tomake you see that you erred 
in making so radical a change in the 
current of your life. You perceive only 
the more clearly that as soon as your 
appointed time is up, you must re-estab- 
lish yourself in urban conditions. There 
is no question about it; whatever its 
merits may be—and you are willing to 
concede that they are many—it is ob- 
vious that country life does not suit you, 
or that you do not suit country life, one 
or the other. And yet— somehow in- 
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comprehensibly — the understanding 
that you have only shifted the burden 
you bore among your old neighbors has 
put a strangely new face on things, and 
has made you so readily tolerant that 
you are really a little surprised at your- 
self. 

The winter goes by; the ever wel- 
come glory of the spring comes back, 
and with it comes the natural human 
longing to make a garden, which is 
really, although we treat it lightly, a 
sort of humble first-cousin to the love 
of children. In your own breast you 
repress this weakness. Why taste of a 
pleasure which in another short year 
you mean to put permanently out of 
your reach? But there is no resisting 
the entreaties of your children, nor 
your wife’s ready interest in their 
schemes, and you send for Pat Bran- 
nigan, and order a garden made. Of 
course, it is only for the children, but it 
is strange how readily a desire to please 
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the little ones spreads into a broader 
benevolence. When you look over your 
wife’s list of plants and seeds, you are 
surprised to find how many of them 
are perennials. ‘They will please the 
next tenants here,” says your wife; 
‘think how nice it would have been for 
us to find some flowers all ready for us, 
when we came here!” This may pos- 
sibly lead you to reflecting that there 
might have been something, after all, in 
your original idea of suppressing the 
gardening instinct. 

But there, after a while, is the gar- 
den—for these stories of suburban gar- 
dens where nothing grows, are all non- 
sense. True, the clematis and the 
moonflower obstinately refuse to clothe 
your cot with beauty ; the tigridia bulbs 
rot in the ground, and your beautiful 
collection of irises produces a pitiful 
pennyworth of bloom to an intolerable 
quantity of leaves. But the petunias 
and the sweet-williams, and the bal- 
sams, and all the other ill-bred and ob- 
trusive flowers leap promptly into life 
and vigor, and fight each other for the 
ownership of the beds. And the ever- 
faithful and friendly nasturtium comes 
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early and stays late, and the limp morn- 
ing-glory may always be counted upon 
to slouch familiarly over everything in 
sight, window-blinds preferred. But, 
bless your dear urban soul, what do you 
know about the rela- 
tive values of flowers ? 
When Mrs. Overthe- 
way brings your wife a 
bunch of her superbest 
gladioli, you compla- 
cently return the com- 
pliment with a half- 
bushel of Magenta 
petunias, and you won- 
der that she does not 
show more enthusiasm 
over the gift. 

In fact, during the 
course of the summer 
you have grown so 
friendly with your gar- 
den that, as you wan- 
der about its tangled 
paths in the late fall 
days, you cannot help 
feeling a twinge of 
yearning pain that 
makes you tremble to 
think what weakness 
you might have been 
guilty of had you not already burned 
your bridges behind you, and told the 
house agent that nothing would in- 
duce you to renew the lease next 
spring. You remember how fully and 
carefully you explained to him your po- 
sition in the matter. With a glow of 
modest pride you recall the fact that 
you stated your case to him so con- 
vincingly, that he had to agree with you 
that a city life was the only life you 
and your family could possibly lead. 
He understood fully how much you 
liked the place and the people, and 
how, if this were only so, and that were 
only the other way, you would certainly 
stay. And you feel if the house agent 
agrees with you against his own inter- 
est, you must be right in your decision. 
Ah, dear Modestus! You know little 
enough about flowers ; but oh, how lit- 
tle, little, little you know about subur- 
ban house agents ! 

Let us pass lightly over the third win- 
ter. It is a period of hesitation, per- 
plexity, expectancy, and general awk- 





Other local troubles. 
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wardness. You are, and you are not. 
You belong nowhere, and to no one. 
You have renounced your new allegiance, 
and you rcally do not know when, how, 
or at what point you are going to take 
up the old one again. 
And, in point of fact, 
you do not regard this 
particular prospect 
with feelings of com- 
plete satisfaction. You 
remember, with a 
troubled conscience, 
the long list of social 
connections which you 
have found it too trou- 
blesome to keep up at 
long range. I say you, 
for I am quite sure 
that Mrs. Modestus 
will certify me that it 
was You and not She, 
who first declared that 
it was practically im- 
possible to keep on go- 
ing to the Smith’s din- 
ners or the Brown’s 
receptions. You don’t 
know this, my dear 
Modestus, but I assure 
you that you may take 
it for granted. You remember also that 
your return must carry with it the sug- 
gestion of the ignominy of defeat, and 
you know exactly the tone of kindly con- 
temptuous, mildly amused superiority 
with which your friends will welcome 
you back. And the approaching sever- 
ance of your newer ties troubles your 
mind in another way. Your new friends 
do not try to dissuade you from going 
(they are too wise in a suburban way 
for that), but they say, and show in a 
hundred ways, that they are sorry to 
think of losing you. And this forbear- 
ance, so different from what you have to 
expect at the other end of your moving, 
reproaches and pains while it touches 
your heart. These people were all 
strangers to you two years and a half 
ago; they are chance rather than chosen 
companions. And yet, in this brief 
space of time—filled with little neighbor- 
ly offices, with faithful services and ten- 
der sympathies in hours of sickness, and 
perhaps of death, with simple, informal 
companionship—you have grown into a 
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You wander about its tangled by-paths. 


closer and heartier friendship with them 
than you have ever known before, save 
with the one or two old comrades with 
whose love your life is bound up. When 
you learned to leave your broad house- 
door open to the summer airs, you 
opened, unconsciously, another door; 
and these friends have entered in. 


It is a sunny Saturday afternoon in 
early April, but not exactly an April af- 
ternoon, rather one of those precocious 
days of delicious warmth and full, sum- 
mer-like sunshine, that come to remind 
us that May and June are close behind 
the spring showers. You and Mrs. Mo- 
destus sit on the top step of your front 
veranda, just as you sat there on such 
a day, nearly three years ago. As, on 
that day, you were talking of the future ; 
but you are in a very different frame of 
mind to-day. In a few short weeks you 
will be adrift upon a sea of domestic 
uncertainty. For weeks you have vis- 
ited the .oisy city, hunting the proud 


and lofty mansion and the 
tortuous and humiliating 
flat, and it has all come to 
this—a steam-heated “ fam- 
ily-hotel,” until such time 
when you can find summer 
quarters ; and then, with the 
fall, a new beginning of the 
weary search. And then— 
and then 

Coming and going along 
the street, your friends and 
neighbors give you cheery 
greeting, to which you re- 
spond somewhat absent- 
mindedly. You can hear the 
voices of your children and 
their little neighbor-friends 
playing in the empty garden- 
plot. Your talk flags. You 
do not know just what you 
are thinking about ; still less 
do you know what your wife 
is thinking about—but you 
know that you wish the chil- 
dren would stop laughing, 
and that the people would 
stop going by and nodding 
pleasantly. 

And now comes one who 
does not go by. He turns 
in at the gate and walks 

up the gravel path. He smiles and 
bows at you as if the whole world 
were sunshine —a trim little figure, 
dressed with such artistic care that there 
is cheerfulness in the crease of his trou- 
sers and suavity in his very shirt-front. 
He greets Mrs. Modestus with a world 
of courtesy, and then he sits confiden- 
tially down by your side and says: “‘ My 
dear sir, I am come to talk a little busi- 
ness with you.” 

No, you will not talk business. Your 
mind is firmly made up. Nothing will 
induce you to renew the lease. 

“ But, my dear sir,” he says, with an 
enthusiasm that would be as boisterous 
as an ocean wave, if it had not so much 
oil on its surface: “I don’t want you to 
renew the lease. I have a much better 
plan than that! I want you to buy the 
house!” 

And then he goes on to tell you all 
about it; how the estate must be 
closed up ; how the house may be had 
for a song; and he names a figure so 
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small that it gives you two separate 
mental shocks; first, to realize that it 
is within your means ; second, to find 
that he is telling the truth. 

He goes on talking softly, sugges- 
tively, telling you what a bargain it is, 
telling you all the things you have put 
out of your mind for many months ; 
telling you—telling you nothing, and 
well he knows it. Three years of life 
under that roof have done his pleading 
for him. 

Then your wife suddenly reaches out 
her hand and touches you furtively. 

“Oh, buy it,” she whispers, husk- 
ily, “if you can.” And then she gath- 
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ers up her skirts and hurries into the 
house. 

Then a little later you are all in the 
library, and you have signed a little 
plain strip of paper, headed “ Memo- 
randum of Sale.” And then ‘you and 
the agent have drunk a glass of wine to 
bind the bargain, and then the agent is 
gone, and you and your wife are left 
standing there, looking at each other 
with misty eyes and questioning smiles, 
happy and yet doubtful if you have 
done right or wrong. 

But what does it matter, my dear 
Modestus ? 

For you could not help yourselves. 





Memorandum of Sale. 
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THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE 


Come live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold: 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning : 


’ If these delights thy mind may move, 


Then live with me and be my Love. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


Vou. XIX.—81 
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MARY’S 


By Harry C. Hale 


SERMANENT camp 
had finally been 
made and our four 

& “conical walls” 

were pitched on the 

immediate bank of 

the St. Mary’s Riv- 

er, a few hundred 

= yards from the 
point where that stream gives outlet to 
the waters of the upper St. Mary’s Lake. 

The river flowed, swift and cold, past 
our very doors ; and from the latter we 
looked out to the south and feasted our 
eyes on Divide, Kootenai, and Red Eagle 
Mountains, each noted for some re- 
markable incident, the story of which 
we had been many times told already 
by our loquacious guide, who had joined 
our party two days before. 

Ten days or so previous to this, had 
one been spending a day at the mili- 
tary post of Fort Assiniboine, Mont.— 
which one never does—he might have 
seen departing therefrom a column of 
dusky horsemen, followed by several six- 
mule teams drawing heavy, red wagons, 
and headed by two suspicious looking 
men on horses branded “ U. 8.” 

The horsemen were a detachment of 
“F” Troop, Tenth United States Cavalry, 
the wagon train consisted of four “ army 
wagons complete,” and the two evil- 
looking men at the head of the column 
were myself and a much better man, 
Lieutenant Letcher Hardeman, of the 
Tenth Regiment, United States Cavalry. 

This party left the post one hot day 
late in the summer of 1894, and seven 
days later, having made an interest- 
ing march over two hundred miles of 
Montana soil, it appeared at Blackfoot 
station on the Great Northern Railroad. 
There it was joined by a party of eight 
gentlemen who had arrived that day on 
the west-bound train, and from there 
the united parties proceeded toward 
the Rocky Mountains, which, looming 
up in the hazy air, fogged by smoke 
from the numerous prairie fires, looked 


big and formidable, and but a stone’s 
throw away. 

But a good part of three days were 
consumed in reaching those mountains. 
Though they did seem near at hand, 
they proved to be fifty miles distant by 
road, 

On the third day an early camp was 
made on the St. Mary’s River, and as 
this seemed to be about as far as wag- 
ons could go in these parts, here we con- 
cluded to make our permanent head- 
quarters during our week’s sojourn in 
these mountains. . 

And so, with our tent-doors facing 
the stream and but twenty feet away 
from its waters, here in this beautiful 
valley we went into camp and were 
happy. ' 

Preparations were immediately made 
for sport. Rods, reels, and lines were 
soon assembled, shot-guns unpacked, 
belts filled with ammunition, and in an 
hour the enthusiastic sportsmen of the 
party were enjoying themselves with 
that intense pleasure known only to the 
eager angler or hunter when he finds 
himself in a preserve rich with his es- 
pecial game. 

But of that party two members were 
not out for fish or small game. Harde- 
man and I had decided at the outset 
to kill a Rocky Mountain sheep—a“ big 
horn ”—and not only had we so decided, 
but we had so asserted. We might 
condescend to catch a few trout or to 
shoot a few grouse in our spare mo- 
ments—pour passer le temps—but the 
business of our life while in these 
mountains would be mutton—wild mut- 
ton. 

The members of our party were nice 
gentlemen, and treated our youthful 
vaporings with a serious attention that 
pleased us. Even our guide, a thir- 
teen-year resident of this locality, did 
not smile, but contented himself with 
saying that he had known “a few gen- 
tlemen to miss them sheep at thirty 
yards the first time they got a shot at 
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them,” but that he guessed “these West 
Point boys knew how to shoot a gun 
and how to keep their nerve when in 
sight of big game.” 

We came to know more about that 
guide, and “nerve ” and things later on. 

But it did seem ridiculous to hear of 
a man’s getting a shot at a mark the 
size of a sheep and missing it at fifty 
yards. The wonder was how he could 
miss at all—where his bullet could go 
and not hit—at that range. We were 
not troubled. Give us a shot anywhere 
within one, yes two, hundred yards, and 
we would answer for the result. Had 
we not been qualifying as sharp-shoot- 
ers in our regiments for several years 
past ? Had we not already demonstrated 
to our party our skill in aiming and our 
accuracy in judging distance by break- 
ing innumerable bottles as they float- 
ed down the streams on which we had 
camped en route ? 

As to “losing our nerve ”—oh, well, 
that was simply absurd. We were not 
troubled. 

The day after our arrival in camp 
was Sunday and a day of rest (we num- 
bered two clergymen among us), but 
two of the party returning in the even- 
ing from a climb over the nearest 
mountain, Flat Top, raised our hopes 
toa high degree by telling us of six 
sheep they had seen on their ride. 

Monday morning Hardeman and I 
started for Flat Top. 

We were armed with the regulation 
Springfield Carbine, and each wore a 
field-belt full of ammunition. A field- 
belt holds forty rounds, and when full 
is heavy. But it was well we thought 
to go on such an expedition well 
equipped. We reasoned how badly we 
should feel, if, having exhausted our 
supply, we ran on to more game. Oh, 
no, it would not do to go without plenty 
of ammunition. So we left no vacant 
thimbles in our belts. 

When mounted and ready to start 
our guide pointed out the direction to 
be taken and assured us that we could 
not possibly get lost, for, after reach- 
ing the timber, we would follow a 
“plain, blazed trail, clean up.” 

Then, as he wished us good luck, he 
smiled. 


There was a drizzling rain. It was 
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early in the morning and cold. The 
grass was high in the ravines, and by 
the time we had reached the lower 
line of timber we were wet through as 
high as the waist and not dry above. 
We now entered the thick timber, and 
the upper half of the body began to 
feel the dampening effect of the nu- 
merous shower-baths shaken from the 
dripping boughs above. 

Ten minutes from the time of our 
entrance into the timber we were lost ; 
and from this time on, for the next 
hour and a half, it was a game of hide- 
and -go-seek between us and_ that 
“plain, blazed trail,” and Hardeman 
and I were always “ It.” 

But, stumbling over the fallen trees, 
interlaced and crossed in inextricable 
confusion, winding in and out among 
the standing timber, getting a leg 
scraped here, a knee struck there, now 
leading our horses up a steep in- 
cline, now riding them with a delicious 
sense of rest over a level bit of trail for 
a few hundred yards—so we plodded 
along and finally reached the upper 
timber line, emerging from the gloom 
of the forest into the cheerful light of 
the open, and leaving very willingly 
behind us both our “plain, blazed 
trail” and the necessity for it. 

But we had not reached the top of 
the mountain yet by any means, and 
the question now presented itself— 
which direction to take. We had come 
out of the wood near the wedge-like 
end of Flat Top. Should we turn to 
our right and pass around the jutting 
spur to the farther side of the moun- 
tain, or should we keep on the side 
where we were and take our way to 
the left. Hardeman, who had with his 
Indian scouts done considerable moun- 
tain trailing in Arizona, and was just 
in his element now, proposed to do 
neither, but to climb straight to the 
top from where we were. Accordingly, 
we dismounted, and then ensued the 
most difficult piece of infantry work I 
ever took part in. But we persevered, 
panting and struggling, slipping and 
recovering, but always going up. Our 
horses, led with long, loose rein, im- 
peded us but little, picking their way 
along our foot-tracks with precaution 
and precision. They seemed to feel 
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the effect of the rarefied air more than 
we; their breathing came short and 
quick. We were nearly seven thou- 
sand feet high. 

We finally reached the top, only to 
find that the rocks made it impracti- 
cable for mounted work; so we tied 
our horses, wishing we had left them 
down at the timber line. 

A short rest and we started a-foot 
along the summit of the long moun- 
tain. Not knowing the habits of the 
game we were seeking we had no defi- 
nite idea as to the best method of 
hunting it. Well, we would just 
clamber along over these mountains 
and trust to luck to fall in with some- 
thing in the course of the day. The 
clouds were hanging low and _ thick, 
we were surrounded by them, in fact, 
and our field of vision was limited to a 
narrow circle. 

An hour of this mountain travel— 
down dale and up slope through the 
long, wet grass, over the jagged rock 
and the treacherous shale—an hour of 
this, and we were ready for a rest. 

We sat down within the edge of a 
growth of pine on the side of a gentle 
slope of shale, which swept up to a 
long ridge a quarter of a mile away. 
As the clouds would occasionally rise 
above or drop below this ridge, it 
would stand for a few moments clearly 
outlined against the sky, and it was 
during one of these intervals that, in 
sweeping the ridge with my glass, I 
thought I saw a movement in an ob- 
ject, which, till then, I had taken for 
a bush or a rock. Lowering my glasses 
and resting my eyes a moment I looked 
again. The object had disappeared. 

It was a sheep. Without doubt it 
was a sheep. Our plans were soon 
formed. We would keep within the 
timber as long as possible, and moving 
well off to our left, approach them just 
below the line of the ridge, always 
keeping between their position and 
ours a clump of fir-brush which we 
could discern in the immediate vicinity 
of the spot where I had made the dis- 
covery. 

We started ata rapid gait, all fatigue 
forgotten. We had not gone a hundred 
yards when we came upon the place 
where the band had slept the night be- 
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fore. Up to this time I think Harde- 
man had been rather sceptical as to 
whether I had really seen any game, 
but now his eye lighted up as he 
realized that we were really in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the game we 
sought. 

The prettiest little beds imaginable 
these animals had made for themselves. 
Round, shallow basins were scooped 
out of the loose shale here and there, 
and so smooth they appeared with the 
small, flat pieces of rock forming them, 
that they really gave one the idea of 
being soft. 

My imagination depicted the sheep 
reaching this spot the evening before, 
an old ram in the lead. I saw them 
stop and busy themselves in selecting 
and preparing their resting-places for 
the night. One by one they curled 
themselves in their cosey beds, made 
soft by their own thick coats of hair. 
What would I not give to have been 
there in person—to have watched and 
studied them in the morning, and—and 
—my mind suddenly dropping me 
down to earth—to know just where 
they were at this instant. 

As we began to near the line of the 
ridge we recognized the necessity of 
extreme care in picking our way, lest 
the sound of our foot-falls in the loose 
shale should be heard. We were mak- 
ing great efforts to tread noiselessly, 
and we were constantly reminded that 
our attempts were a signal failure by 
hearing the disturbed pieces of rock 
rolling from under our feet down, 
down, hundreds of yards below. One 
of these little demons would start on 
its downward course—the one of us 
that had started it always receiving a 
withering look from the other—and, 
rolling at first slowly and smoothly, 
then bounding with a gentle tink-tinkle 
from one point to another, it would 
speed on, gathering impetus in its 
flight, and, like a bad boy on a lark, 
picking up many companions as it 
went, until finally the flight of this one 
little stone would become a mad rush of 
tumbling rock and the pretty tinkling 
had increased to a roar, which, to our 
over-sensitive ears, seemed loud enough 
to awaken the very mountains them- 
selves. 
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Eventually the whole mass would 
find its resting-place in the valley be- 
low, and then we would cease grating 
our teeth in impotent rage and creep 
on. 

We finally reached the ridge, cau- 
tiously approached our point selected, 
and peered over. 

Nothing. 

Disappointed, but not very surprised, 
we passed on to a parallel ridge, a hun- 
dred yards farther, which until now 
had been hidden from view. 

Again, nothing. 

But, stop ! 

Simultaneously we inclined our heads 
in a listening attitude. The far-dis- 
tant tinkle of rolling shale—a sound, 
the significance of which we were 
quick to appreciate—met our ears. My 
glasses were out in an instant, and a 
moment later I passed them to my 
companion, directing him as I did so 
to a point in the valley hundreds of 
feet below. There, strung out in sin- 
gle file, were eight Rocky Mountain 
sheep. They were moving straight up 
the bed of a dry ravine which headed, 
a few hundred yards on, between two 
vertical cliffs. 

The temptation was strong to run up 
our sights and take a chance shot, but 
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they were practically out of range, and 
the noise would decrease the chances 
of our seeing them later on. How 
beautiful and how much to be desired 


did they appear to us, and how supreme- 
ly secure did they seem to consider 


themselves. They would trot a short 
distance, then stop and look up in our 
direction, then on again, in single file 
always, never bunched, until finally, 
turning off to the right of the ravine, 
they proceeded to perform some won- 
derful gymnastics by taking their way 
up what seemed to be a perfectly verti- 
eal cliff, going from one ledge to an- 
other by a series of the easiest and 
most graceful leaps imaginable. 

Half way up the cliff they stopped, 
and to our surprise began placidly 
grazing, as though no enemy was within 
a hundred miles. So far as securing 
them from where we were, we might, 
indeed, have been a hundred miles dis- 
tant. We were separated from them 
by a deep valley, and any movement 
that way would be certain to attract 
their attention. 

No, there was no doubt that they 
had heard and seen us—saw us now, 
probably—and the only thing left for 
us to do, was to go back over the 
ridge, keep below it on the farther 
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side, pass clear around the head of the 
intervening valley, and, coming in from 
the opposite side, creep up to the edge 
of the cliff to a point directly above 
where our foolish mutton was so peace- 
fully grazing. 

It appeared but a short walk to our 
goal, yet two hours were consumed in 
making the distance. In order to keep 
ourselves concealed from view during 
this brilliant manoeuvre, we necessar- 
ily lost sight of our game, but as we 
neared our destination and made our 
stealthy, four-footed way to the edge 
of the cliff, we were confident that they 
would be where last seen, and we pre- 
pared to drop our cartridges down 
among them like a shower of hail- 
stones. We ought to get every one. 

But we did not. They had not 
waited for us. We could not explain 
it and we did not try. We cast a few 
rocks down on to the ledge where we 
had last seen them so unsuspectingly 
browsing, “just to see,” as Hardeman 


said, “ how dead easy they would have 
been,” and then, in silence, we took up 
our carbines and started to retrace our 
steps campward. 


The weariness of limb which we had 
felt just before I made the unfortunate 
discovery of the sheep on the ridge, 
and which had been forgotten from 
then till now, suddenly returned with 
redoubled intensity. Our carbines were 
heavy, and we concluded, too, that to 
carry an excess of ammunition, forty 
round for instance, on a trip like this, 
was simply absurd. Well, we were 
learning fast; and with this comfort- 
ing thought to cheer us, we plodded 
on in silence. We were very glad, in 
a despondent sort of way, when we 
reached our horses. 

We needed no “plain, blazed trail” 
to follow on the homeward trip; our 
horses, with a wonderful intelligence, 
took us at a rapid gait straight back 
over the trail we had followed coming 
up. At first we often thought we knew 
better than our beasts, and turned them 
right when they would go left; but as 
every time we did this we were forced 
to retrace our steps to the point where 
we had turned off, and give in to 
our horses’ better judgment, we soon 
learned to let them have their own way, 
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and from that time on we never left 
the trail. 

Late that night we reached camp, 
and first of all sought the guide. We 
wished to have a little talk with him 
about “plain, blazed trails.” We found 
him, had our talk, and then, feeling re- 
lieved and in a better mood, ate a tre- 
mendous supper and betook ourselves 
to our tent. 

We were weary and sore, but more 
determined than ever to get a sheep. 
“We will go straight back to-morrow 
and bag them sure,” said I, as I rolled 
myself in my blanket that night. 

“ We will,” said my companion, fall- 
ing into an audible sleep. 

The next day, Tuesday, broke bright 
and warm, and at an early hour we 
were on our way. It proved to bea 
most uninteresting chase; we saw no 
game, though we worked hard to find 
it. Again we returned to camp empty- 
handed. 

As our party sat discussing the next 
day’s programme that night, after din- 
ner was finished and cigars were 
lighted, it appeared that three of the 
gentlemen wished to go to Red Eagle 
Lake, some ten or more miles distant, 
to try their luck at catching some of the 
wonderfully large trout said to abound 
there. Their intention was to take a 
camping outfit along and remain over 
night. 

The “sheep-chasers,” as Hardeman 
and I were now called, having had 
enough of Flat Top, proposed to ac- 
company this party, intending to make 
a side trip from the camp on the lake 
to a near mountain, “ Kootenai,” where, 
according to our guide, we were “sure, 
dead sure,” to get a shot at some sheep. 

The next morning found us up with 
the dawn, and busy making prepara- 
tions for the journey. Two docile 
mules were picked out from the herd, 
aparejos were adjusted, camping out- 
fit packed, and at an early hour we 
started. 

Three hours of tedious travelling, 
through timber very similar to that on 
Flat Top, brought us to a beautiful 
park near the lake. Camp was quick- 
ly pitched and quickly deserted ; the 
anglers heading for the lake, my friend 
and I toddling along in the footsteps 
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of the guide, bound for a “ sheep-lick ” 
some two miles distant, where, we 
were repeatedly assured, we would get 
“plenty of mutton, all right.” 

We had appropriated the guide to 
ourselves this day. He had told us so 
much about the abundance of sheep on 
this Kootenai Mountain, that we for- 
gave him for his “plain, blazed trail” 
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and ascending a wooded spur running 
down the mountain-side, we found our- 
selves peering through the trees into a 
large, shallow basin, treeless and rocky, 
and several hundred yards across. Here 
and there in this open could be discov- 
ered white patches of earthy shale, and 
these were the sheep-licks which we 
were seeking. They were merely spots 


In this beautiful valley we went into camp. 


story of two days before, and consented 
to let him show us the place. 

He led us a hard march for an hour 
and a half, but our last two days of 
climbing had accustomed our muscles 
to the unusual exercise, and so, when 
we were finally warned to “tread keer- 
ful” as we were approaching the lick, 
we were nearly as fresh as when we 
started out. For the next quarter of a 
mile we were fully occupied in attempt- 
ing to tread “keerful,” our hobnailed 
shoes and the slippery rocks combating 
us at every step. 

For some time we had been skirting 
the mountain above the timber line for 
better walking. Now the guide led us 
just inside the wood for concealment, 
and soon rounding a projecting crag 


where salts exuded to the surface from 
beneath, or were washed down by seep- 
age from above, but our guide had in- 
formed us that when one once found a 
lick he had a sure thing, as the game 
of the surrounding country constantly 
visited the place to satisfy their natural 
taste for the salts found there. 

Cautiously we parted the boughs and 
peered forth, We sought long and 
earnestly among the rocks for any indi- 
cations of game, but with no result. To 
secure a better view we gradually crept 
forward, until at last we stood where we 
commanded the whole basin. 

Nothing—absolutely nothing. 

We could scarcely believe it. We had 
counted so much on this effort. But we 
soon realized that our guide’s prognos- 
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A Sheep ‘ Lick "’ on Kootenai. 


tications had proven incorrect, and we The proposition was promptly agreed 
were angry. to by Hardeman, and the euide was 

For a time nothing was said; then told to return to camp to let the rest of 
the guide, seeing the gloom on our the party know of our plans. 
faces, evidently thought it best to say “Gets pretty cold at night,” said the 
something in explanation. What he guide, pointing to a mass of snow lying 
did say did not put us in a better hu- on the mountain-side a few feet above 
mor. He simply could not understand us. 
it, that was all. He had always found We made no reply. 
them there before, and he did not see “ Anything to eat with you?” pur- 
why they were not there now. sued the man, evidently dissatisfied with 

We said nothing, but sat down to the turn events were taking. 
rest from that remarkable fatigue Our heads shook, in unison, a nega- 
which always attacked us immediately tive reply. 
on the heels of a disappointment. He turned and left us. 

I fell a-thinking. It really did ap- To our right and at some distance 
pear to be a favorable place for game. above us was a commanding position 
By lying under cover and waiting we well covered with the usual scrubby, 
might yet get a shot. But we were low-lying fir. From here we judged we 
some distance from camp and the after- would be able to get a view of the whole 
noon was fast passing ; we would have basin below us, and here we now took 
but little time to spare. The idea of our places, some distance apart, Harde- 
remaining all night was not entirely sat- man on my right watching all ap- 
isfactory, as we had nothing to eat and proaches from his side, I keeping a 
nothing to cover ourselves with during lookout to the left. 
the long, cold hours after sunset. But The mosquitoes and mountain-flies 
this was fast getting to be a serious were terrible, and had it not been for 


matter with us, this sheep-chase, and the vile-smelling mosquito “dope” 











it did seem that if we were ever to se- 
cure a prize at all, now was our chance. 
We would remain. 


which we carried and used, we could 
scarcely have withstood the pests. 
We watched and waited, but without 
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reward. Several hours passed and the 
sun, shining full in our faces, dropped 
lower and lower. From the valley be- 
low came stealing toward us the shad- 
ows of the western peaks, blighting 
all they touched with their darkened 
shapes, turning the silver of the moun- 
tain-streams to ink, veiling the forest 
with a hood of gloom, silently, relent- 
lessly creeping up the slopes—higher 
and higher—until at last they entered 
our shelter and sought us out. The air 
grew chill; the leaves dropped mo- 
tionless. 

The sun had set; it was night. 

Weary and stiff, and rather disgusted 
with sheep-hunting as a means of sport, 
we now betook ourselves to the timber 
below and began making preparations 
for the night. 

Selecting a smooth bit of ground, 
we covered it with twigs of pine 
chopped with our hunting-knives from 
the surrounding trees. At the foot of 
our improvised bed we built a fire, and 
its cheerful warmth soon put us in 
better humor and made our eyelids 
heavy as well. We fell asleep and slept 
soundly until we slipped into the fire, 
which may have been ten minutes after 
slumber overtook us. Hardeman and I 
were good travelling companions, each 
making a point of always doing his part 
of the work and undergoing his half of 
the privations. I suppose that this is 
the reason that neither of us, as he 
picked himself out of the fire, evinced 
any surprise at seeing the other doing 
the same. Our bed, though smooth, 
was sloping, the pine-needles were 
slippery, and the fire was at the lower 
end of the bed. We had fallen asleep 
at the same time, side by side, began 
our unconscious sliding race to the 
fire, and had come in together, neither 
claiming any advantage at the finish. 

‘** A dead heat,” suggested Hardeman, 
as with one hand he fanned his ankle 
with the frayed flap of his trouser leg, 
and with the other he ceased touching 
the sole of his shoe, which was filled 
with hob-nails lately heated in the fire. 

We discussed the idea of watching by 
reliefs after this, but concluded that, 
of the two evils, we preferred taking 
chances with the fire ; and so climbing 
back to our bed we curled up “spoon 
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fashion,” and again fell asleep. To me 
it was a night of sleeping moments and 
waking hours, of toasted feet and frozen 
back; but with all the discomfort it 
was not unpleasant lying there on the 
soft bed, inhaling the delicious fra- 
grance of the resinous pine and looking 
up through the motionless leaves to the 
starlit sky above. All nature seemed, 
like us, to have gone to bed, so quiet 
was the night. During one of my wak- 
ing spells the moon came out from be- 
hind a towering crag. Its white light 
covered the forest and all about us and 
made the cheerful glow of the fire ap- 
pear a flickering red. Its rays slowly 
passed from peak to peak, from cliff to 
cliff, leaving in the recesses grewsome 
shadows, and lighting up and bringing 
nearer the projecting rocks. A huge 
snow-bank on the mountain-side was 
sought out and made to do its part in 
illuminating the night with its count- 
less numbers of sparkling jewels. The 
marmots came out from their homes in 
the rocks, and their shrill whistling 
soon filled the night-air, echoing back 
and forth from wall to wall, and sound- 
ing weird and uncanny to the ear. 

No, on the whole that was not an un- 
pleasant night, and when dawn appeared 
and roused me out of my waking dreams, 
it was almost with a shock that I re- 
membered where I was and the practical 
nature of the cause of my being there. 

Long before sunrise we were in our 
hiding - place of the evening before, 
shivering with the cold and parrying, 
with cautious movements, the repeated 
attacks of the mosquitoes. 

Ten o’clock found us still in place, 
with nothing to show for our pains. 

But that hour brought the guide 
with our breakfast, and as he approached 
us straight across the basin, we consid- 
ered further concealment useless and 
went out to meet him. We sat down 
and ate, the guide meanwhile telling 
us that he did not understand the fact 
of there being no sheep there, and oc- 
casionally causing derisive smiles to 
pass between Hardeman and myself by 
pointing to various spots where former 
hunters, trusting to his leadership, had 
gotten so many sheep. We considered 
these fairy tales. Suddenly, with an 
exclamation, “Here they come,” the 
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guide jumped up and ran behind a 
large rock near by, making motion and 
sound enough, it seemed to me, to at- 
tract the attention of all of the animal 
kingdom within a mile. Hardeman and 
I showed our nerve (and were exceed- 
ingly surprised at each other for it) 
by not moving a muscle. Gradually we 
lowered ourselves, and then by slow, 
cautious wriggling managed to conceal 
ourselves behind the rock in a sports- 
man-like manner. Then, and not till 
then, did we venture to look up in the 
direction the guide was pointing. 
There, standing on a projecting ledge 
on the very tip-top of Kootenai, were 
six beautiful, clean-cut figures against 
the sky. They were “big horns.” They 
had not seen us, evidently ; but I shall 
never understand how they missed the 
gymnastics of that guide when he dis- 
covered them and jumped for cover. 
Would they come down? And if 
they came down, would they chance to 
approach us near enough for a shot? 
Oh, that we were back in our old cover 
where we commanded the approaches 
from above. We felt we were out of 
luck indeed. For hours and hours we 


patiently lie in a specially chosen spot 


and not a lamb appears ; but within five 
minutes after we come out of conceal- 
ment to a place where we can make no 
movement without being seen, and 
near which the game is not likely to ap- 
proach—then, suddenly, the mountains 
are covered with sheep. 

Yes, we seemed to be in hard luck. 

We waited. We were well concealed 
and near one of the many licks. Just 
possibly, this would be the lick pre- 
ferred by our wary mutton. 

Finally a movement was noticeable 
among them, and then one of them be- 
gan slowly descending the precipitous 
side of Kootenai. Another and an- 
other followed, until all were winding 
their way downward. Cautiously, sus- 
piciously, they came, the leader halting 
every few steps and leaving the trail to 
perch himself in a commanding posi- 
tion on some projecting ledge, there to 
take an exhaustive look over the rocks 
below. At each of these halts I held 
my breath in suspense, fearful that 
some unusual sound might startle our 
game and set them all running. 
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But down they came, nearer and 
nearer. Would they turn as_ they 
reached the basin and seek the nearest 
lick? Ifso, we would not get a shot, 
for we could never get within range 
without being seen. 

We watched with painful intensity as 
they approached this lick. Slowly they 
came, daintily picking their way over 
the jagged rocks, never a mis-step and 
scarcely a sound. They neared the 
turning-point, reached it, and, without 
an instant’s hesitation, the leader passed 
on, taking the straight trail leading in 
our direction. We looked at each other 
eloquently ; they were as good as ours. 
They had finally gotten to within about 
three hundred yards from us when they 
became hidden from view. We stood 
this state of things for a moment or 
two, and then the suspense became too 
great and we left our shelter with the 
intention of ascending the slope of a 
small spur or ridge near us. Over that 
spur we should now be able to see our 
game. We started out, creeping very, 
very cautiously. The slope was steep, 
and we had difficulty in going up with- 
out disturbing the rock. 

‘Look !” 

Bang! Bang! 

Six badly frightened and unhurt 
“big horns” were scampering over the 
rocks. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 
Bang! A perfect fusilade rang out. 
Over a ridge and around a crag disap- 
peared six leaping for ms. 


It ba. taken ui thirty email 
Suddenly, as we were nearing the top 
of the ridge, the animals had appeared 
on our left, had immediately seen us, 
and stopped. I had seen them as they 
appeared, had had but one idea—that | 
they would get away if not instantly 
shot—had called out, and turning, as I 
half knelt, half lay, on the slope, had 
fired offhand and—missed. Hardeman 
had done the same thing. We had then 
both jumped up and fired a half dozen 
bullets in the general direction of the 
fleeing game without in the slightest 
degree taking aim. The frightened 
but unhurt animals had disappeared, 
and we now found ourselves looking at 
each other in a dazed sort of way, not 
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just realizing for a seconc what had 
taken place. But it dawned on us soon 
enough. 

Hardeman broke the silence. 

“Why, they were not more than fifty 
yards away,” said he, in an incredulous 
tone ; then, as the full extent of the eal- 
amity broke upon him, he shrieked, 
“Great Heavens, man! We have 
missed them! We have missed them, 
I tell you.” Iwas aware of this, and 
made no reply, but remained sitting 
where I was, elbows on my knees, and 
head between my hands. I was trying 
to puzzle out how we had missed them. 

** And they were not over fifty yards,” 
said Hardeman, his voice taking ona 
discouraged tone of conviction. ‘“ Not 
an inch over fifty yards, and we missed 
them, we—missed—them.” He fell to 
musing again. 

We had forgotten the existence of 
our guide until now, but we were made 
aware of it by hearing a subdued chuck- 
ling as he appeared from behind the 
rock where we had left him. His 
chuckling was not well-timed and I 
reached for my rifle. Hardeman saw 
the movement and said, in a weary tone, 
** No use ; you couldn’t hit him.” 

“But you could,” I fejoined, polite- 
ly. 
“es we sat there in silence, ever won- 
dering how we could have missed those 
sheep, and now and then casting our 
eyes along the rock, where it seemed 
one or two must be lying, a marmot 
came out of his hole near by. Running 
down the slope a distance he sat up 
and whistled at us in an impudent 
manner. 

“ How far?” said Hardeman, cocking 
his piece. 

‘Fully a hundred yards.” 

He fired, and the little animal, minus 
its head, rolled down the shale. 

“And we missed a sheep at half that 
distance,” mused Hardeman. 

Our return to camp was an unhappy 
one. The gentlemen left there the day 
before, having had excellent luck in 
their piscatorial chase, were in good 
humor on our arrival, and greeted us 
with many expectant salutations, 
which, it seemed to me, were unneces- 
sary, and would have been appropriate 
and funny in Life’s “Useless Ques- 
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tions.” But we were in an humble 
frame of mind, and did not resent their 
interrogations. 

“ Oh, yes (smilingly), we were back.” 

“No, we had no sheep.” 

“Any shots? Well, yes, we had got- 
ten a shot at some.” 

“Yes,” yelled Hardeman, jumping 
up and wildly gesticulating, “Yes, we 
did get some shots, and we missed ’em, 
and they weren’t fifty yards away, and 
there wasn’t any excuse—and we are a 
couple of chumps, that’s what we 
are. 

After this frank statement of the 
facts there was nothing more to be 
said, and we were soon packed up and 
picking our way back toward our per- 
manent camp. 

The next day found everybody out of 
camp but Hardeman and myself. We 
had not had much to say, both of us 
thinking the same thing, both afraid to 
utter our thought. 

Finally I could stand it no longer. 

Hardeman was sitting in the tent 
driving some hob-nails in the soles of 
his shoes. I was standing in the door- 
way, my eyes fastened on Kootenai, in 
misty view from here. 

“T wonder if they will return,” I 
said, musing to myself. 

“‘Eh,” said Hardeman, in a sus- 
piciously eager tone. 

“TI say,” said I, “that they will un- 
doubtedly come back to the same 
place. We did not have a fair show 
yesterday,” I continued, tentatively. 

“Yes; we were taken unawares.” 

I looked over my shoulder at him 
and caught his eye. 

“All right,” he answered, and in 
afew moments we were retracing our 
trail of yesterday, some bacon and cof- 
fee in our saddle-bag pockets, and two 
men following to take care of us. 

We were going to try them once 
more. 


Three hours later two figures might 
have been seen toiling up the steep 
side of Kootenai Mountain. They were 
on the side of a deep ravine, going slow- 
ly, and in spite of the loose rock, going 
noiselessly. Far above them, near the 
head of the ravine and on one side, 
stood a clump of fir-brush. A half 
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hour later they had gained this shelter, 
and were lying side by side, softly 
panting from their exertions. Short- 
ly, one of them, leaving his carbine, 
cautiously crawled to the edge of a 
ridge separating the ravine up which 
they had been creeping, from another 
and deeper one to the right. Slowly 
his head ‘was raised until the eyes 
looked over the ridge. Slowly the head 
was lowered again, and slowly did the 
body wriggle back to the side of its 
companion. Turning his head the other 
caught the look in his eyes, and his 
lips formed the unspoken words, “ How 
many?” Eight raised fingers gave 
definite reply. 

Together they now made their way 
upward, and in a moment were lying 
prone just below the line of the ridge, 
their eyes drinking in the sight of a 
bunch of eight Rocky Mountain sheep 
not a hundred yards distant, quietly 
licking the outcropping salt from the 
earth. 

“Well, we've got them,” whispered 
Hardeman, as he quietly took from his 
belt a half dozen cartridges and spread 
them out for quick use on the ground 
by his side. 

“We have,” I nodded, adjusting the 
sight of my carbine for a “ half point” 
windage to the left. 

Two gleaming barrels were slowly 
thrust over the edge and all was silent. 
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One, two, three seconds—then two 
reports that sounded as one. 

Six animals fleeing in six different 
directions. Three more reports in 
quick succession and the number of 
fugitives lessened by one. 

Again four shots rang out—those 
two figures seem to think they are 
skirmishing at the Department Rifle 
Competition. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

“That last one dropped at two hun- 
dred and fifty at least,” said Harde- 
man, coolly, as the last of the animals 
remaining unhit disappeared behind 
the rocks. 

“That last one” proved to have five 
bullets in him. 

“Well,” said I, as, a half hour later, 
we were sitting on the carcass of one of 
our sheep which had slipped off my 
shoulder while we were carrying it to- 
gether, and had sent Hardeman rolling 
down the shaly slope, “Well, let’s re- 
capitulate. This is our fifth day out, 
and the score stands as follows: 

“Sheep seen, eight. Cartridges fired, 
twelve. Hits: on the stand, two; on 
the run, six. Misses: on the stand, 
none; on the run, four. Killed: on 
the stand, two; on the run, two. We 
have retrieved ourselves, my friend, and 
may hold up our heads again.” 

“And we missed those things yester- 
day at fifty yards,” mused Hardeman. 
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By Emily Dickinson 


My life closed twice before its close ; 
It yet remains to see 

If Immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 


So huge, so hopeless to conceive 
As this that twice befell. 

Parting is all we know of heaven, 
And all we need of hell. 


Thomas 
Hughes. 
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nearly three months, and it attests the 

enduring nature of his services to his 
fellow-creatures that one may still talk of 
him and of his good nature and good works 
without risking the accusation of 
dragging bygones into the light. 
There is a good deal of speculation and dis- 
cussion nowadays, especially in this coun- 
try, about the art of writing a good story. 
American magazine editors are constantly 
accused of running after names and buying 
manuscripts from British writers to the dis- 
regard of the gifts and industry and methods 
of our own narrators, The American apos- 
tles of realism insist that the American 
craftsmen of their school write as truthfully 
and accurately as any living writers of any 
country; the admirers of the American 
romanticists insist that the blood that runs 
in their tales is as red and as ductile as any 
blood in any foreign story; sometimes the 
American novelist who has perfected his 
style by study of the best modern French 
writers is held up to imitation and approval 
at the cost of such of his fellows as have had 
the fountains of their thought flavored by 
familiarity with the literature of Great Brit- 
ain. No doubt these claims and assertions 
are well founded, but it sometimes seems as 
if, possibly, one thing that goes into every 
story is too often overlooked, and that 
is the personality which the writer weaves 
into his work. A man may be ever so good 
a man, and ever so sound and kind and 
true, and ever-so benevolently disposed 
toward his fellows, and still lack the story- 
teller’s gift, and the literary faculty in gen- 
eral, and fail to make manuscript that it 
is expedient to-print. But it seems also true 
that a man may know very well how to 
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write and still fail to find readers for the lack 
of qualities in himself which it is profitable 
for others to share. What a man is, that he 
writes more or less into whatever he does 
write, whether it is narrative, or verse, or 
some other form of discourse, and men who 
have the right things in them, and the fac- 
ulty of expressing themselves, are much too 
scarce and valuable to be overlooked on 
whichever side of the Atlantic they may hap- 
pen to abide. 

It was his personal qualities rather than 
his literary ones that made Thomas Hughes 
so successful a writer. He wrote one great 
book and several other very good ones, and 
found an immense number of readers and 
made himself a literary reputation which ex- 
tended wherever the English language is 
spoken. Yet letters was only his avocation. 
He was a busy lawyer, a legislator, and 
finally a judge, and when he wrote books he 
did it in his spare time. He wrote good 
books, not so much because he was an ex- 
traordinarily good writer, as because he was 
a good man and wrote himself and his own 
sentiments and aspirations into every page of 
manuscript that his pen travelled over. He 
had a clear ideal of what an Englishman ought 
to be, and first he lived up to it, and then 
he wrote up toit. It has been felt to be a 
sound and edifying ideal and fit to under- 
stand and be familiar with. Americans have 
taken to it quite as kindly as Englishmen. 
There was no nonsense and no priggishness 
about it. It was Christian and democratic 
and honest, fit for use in any climate and 
under almost any form of government. 

There were very few men of Thomas 
Hughes’s generation whose fame and influ- 
ence were as wide as his. If he had been a 
great man that would not have been so re- 
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markable. But no one thinks of him as a 
great man. He wrote a great book, yet he 
was not a great writer. He was a good law- 
yer, a sound judge, a useful member of the 
House of Commons, but he was not excep- 
tionally eminent as a jurist or a statesman. 
He had excellent abilities, but it seems not 
so much to have been to his exceptional 
powers that his influence and su@cess were 
due as to the uncommon genuineness of his 
character and the sanity of his aims. He 
tried all his life to do his duty as a man and 
a citizen, and incidentally he tried to have as 
much legitimate and wholesome fun as pos- 
sible while he was about it. What he found 
good for himself he recommended to others. 
He tried to make duty and clean living and 
clean sport popular, and perhaps it ought not 
to surprise us that he succeeded so well, for 
men are only too glad to be taught to live 
wisely and pleasantly if they feel that the 
teacher is honest and wise. They did feel 


that about Thomas Hughes, for he had 
written himself down in his books so that 
there was no mistaking him. 


E all remember the genteel Cran- 
ford lady who leit the delicate 


young peas untouched upon her 
plate because she had only a two-tined 
fork, and could not bring herself to follow 
the example of her host, who shovelled 
the elusive vegetable into his mouth with 
his big, round-pointed knife. And that 
other lady, from the same delightful town, 
who, after preparing an elaborate supper for 
her guests with her own useful hands, was 
pleasantly surprised when the little maid pro- 
duced it, saying: “ Why! Peggy, what have 
you brought us?” 

Such gentility would hardly seem the spirit 
of the age in this year of grace, yet there 
must be a very considerable proportion of 
our enormous population who seek after it, 
otherwise there would not exist journals pub- 
lished for the express purpose of furthering it, 
and columns in our weekly news- 
papers consecrated to its service. 
Some of the ways in which it is ap- 
proached rival the time-worn, lav- 
ender-scented customs of the good Cranford 
ladies in absurdity, and, unfortunately, some 
surpass them in vulgarity. The more altru- 
istic of these journalistic authorities strive to 
combine direction in affairs of the heart and 


of 
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of morals with direction in the management of 
table cutlery ; for example, I was reading this 
morning the answer to a double query pro- 
pounded by an anxious one, who effectively 
sought disguise in the name of “ Trilby.” 
She was told that “ finger-bowls are only 
used at breakfast when fruit is served,” and 
also that she had no right to believe that a 
man was in love with her until she was de- 
finitely informed of the fact. 

It will readily be seen that this width of 
range complicates the office of adviser; but 
even where nothing more is attempted than 
the guidance of the trembling novice through 
the mazes of table etiquette, the responsible 
genius of the ‘“‘ Woman’s Column” holds no 
sinecure. The simple courtly rule with which 
we have become familiar—‘ Be kind, be clean, 
and don’t be ashamed of what you don’t 
know ”—sounds singularly bald and inade- 
quate beside the code of manners set up at 
the gateway of what is journalistically called 
Society. 

It was less than forty years ago that Miss 
Eliza Leslie’s ‘‘ Behavior Book”’ was _ pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, the town along whose 
Market Street the immortal Franklin walked, 
munching his immortal roll of bread; yet 
Miss Leslie in her time found many persons 
“holding silver forks awkwardly as if not ac- 
customed to them,” and felt obliged gently 
to warn her readers that “nothing should 
be sucked or gnawed ‘in public, neither corn 
bitten off from the cob, nor melon nibbled 
from the rind.” We have advanced in forty 
years. In a recent number of the journal re- 
ferred to above, I find that I “ must never 
bite food of amy kind ’—an injunction which, 
if followed to the letter, would involve the 
choice between a diet of soup and wine or 
tea, and a canine bolting of unmasticated 
solid food. The ordinance is, however, 
modified by a subsidiary clause, which per- 
mits the eating of corn from the cob—an 
instance of backsliding, from Miss Leslie’s 
point of view. 

In the definition of gentility as ‘“ heathen- 
ism,” the “‘ Century Dictionary ” quotes Hook- 
er’s phrase : “‘ When the people began to espie 
the falsehood of oracles whereupon all gen- 
tilitie was built, their heart were vtterly 
auerted from it;” but it is doubtful if the 
heart of the American people will soon be 
averted from this other kind of paganism 
whose oracles so please the credulous ear. 
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More than a quarter of a century has passed 
since Emerson put the question : ‘“ Who dare 
assume to guide a youth, a maid, to perfect 
manners ?—the golden mean is so delicate, 
difficult—say frankly, unattainable. What 
finest hands would not be clumsy to sketch 
the genial precepts of the young girl’s de- 
meanor?” Yet there seems to be courage 
enough and to spare for the assumption of 
the difficult task, and I am not entirely sure 
that, in spite of false oracles and petty snob- 
beries, it does not sometimes bear good fruit. 
As in that deeper education of the public, 
however, beginning with the common schools 
and ending with the universities, it is too 
often forgotten that the best teachers are 
needed at the bottom; that a Philip Sidney 
or a Chesterfield should be called properly to 
instruct in the rudiments of savocr-fazre. 


EOPLE who are a little slow about ac- 
Pp cepting new conditions wondered last 

year at the rising tide of bicycles and 
speculated as to when the novelty of the new 
toy would wear off and the ebb begin. It has 
not begun yet. This year the United States 
is more bicycle mad than ever. The way 
the Americans have jumped at the 
new machine is characteristic. The 
bicycle has been discerned to be the 
most marketable commodity of the hour, and 
every manufacturer whose plant was adapt- 
able enough to include bicycle construction 
seems to have adjusted himself and his fac- 
tory to the work of reaping the most inviting 
harvest that offers. The original bicycle mak- 
ers make many more bicycles this year than 
ever ; sewing-machine companies make them ; 
arms manufacturers make them; so do ma- 
chinists who are out of a job; men clever 
with tools who want to start in business, and 
everyone else who can. People who cannot 
make bicycles and are not otherwise occu- 
pied, busy themselves in the sale of them. 
The people of the United States spend about 
so much money every year, and if a consid- 
erable share of that money is spent this year 
for bicycles there will be so much the less for 
other things. So the vendors of the ‘“ other 
things’ have all been trying to make up in 
bicycle sales for the prospective decrease in 
the sales of other species of merchandise. 
The hardware stores sell bicycles; so do the 
great department stores, and one sees them 
offered in shoe-shops, in gun-shops, in the 
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show windows of jewellers, while ‘in almost 
every block of the retail quarter of every city 
there is a shop or two given over to bicycles 
and nothing else. What the regular annual 
consumption of bicycles will eventually be in 
America is still of course a question. In the 
end the market seems bound to be flooded, 
but there is no indication at this writing that 
that point has yet been reached. We are 
getting now to the end of the generation that 
knew what the world was like before rail- 
roads and steam locomotion were invented. 
It seems likely enough just now that some of 
us who happen to be alive and observant 
in this year of grace, may come to be regard- 
ed with interest by persons still unborn as 
ancients, who can remember when there were 
no bicycles, when pavements in cities were 
still rough, when there were no cinder paths 
along the country roads, when women almost 
universally wore long skirts, and horses were 
still almost as common a sight in the streets 
as human creatures. 

It really begins to be debatable whether 
anything has happened to the human race 
since the first locomotive drew the first train 
of cars that will affect it so materially as the 
bicycle. Consider its effecton women. With- 
in two years it has given to all American 
womankind the liberty of dress for which the 
reformers have been sighing for generations, 
The dress-reform movement never seemed 
to affect any considerable number of women, 
or to modify women’s clothes to any notice- 
able degree. The bicycle has not put many 
women into trousers—nothing will do that in 
this country—but it has given all women 
practical liberty to wear trousers if they want 
to, and indeed, to get themselves into any 
sort of decent raiment which they find con- 
venient for whatever enterprise they have in 
hand. Three years ago a modest American 
woman would hardly have ventured out ‘on 
the street in New York with a skirt that 
stopped above her ankles, and leggings that 
reached obviously to her knees. To-day she 
can do it without exciting attention. She 
simply has on her bicycle clothes, and every- 
one is used to bicycle clothes, and all sensible 
people approve of them. 

The bicycle is immensely useful in the 
transaction of business. It carries working- 
people to their work and brings them back. 
It does errands, carries messages, and abbre- 
viates distance in all sorts of ways that save 
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time and money. Yet, when the immense 
multiplication of it and the vast expenditure 
it has prompted are considered, its striking 
peculiarity seems to be that in the main it is 
an engine of pleasure. When did any peo- 
ple before show so eager an appreciation of 
the enjoyment of life as the Americans are 
demonstrating by their enthusiasm? Our 
critics used to call us money-grubbers, and 
talk about our excessive lust for the almighty 


dollar. The great rush to put bicycles into 
the market does indeed attest an appreciation 
of business opportunities ; but the eagerness 
of all sorts and conditions of men and women 
without distinction of age or fortune to be- 
stride the unruly two-wheeled vehicles, and 
ride away on them, stands in conspicuous 
evidence of a growing disposition so to reg- 
ulate our journey through life as to improve 
the chances of living by the way. 
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THEODORE ROBINSON—TWO CONTEM- 
PORARY STATUETTES—ARTISTIC AT- 
MOSPHERE—OUR MUSEUM CATA- 
LOGUES—THE ALPHAND MONUMENT 


Selection of the Society of American Ar- 

tists, just before the opening of their ex- 
hibition, to choose from the pictures exhib- 
ited ‘“‘a composition painted in oil by an 
American artist, containing one or more fig- 
ures,” to be purchased by a fund donated by 
Mr. Samuel T. Shaw, “the picture thus 
chosen becoming the property of the donor 
of the fund.” This fund was devoted in 
1892, the year of its establishment, to the 
purchase of the painting by Theodore Rob- 
inson entitled “In the Sun,” which is re- 
produced herewith on page 748. Of this 
joyous work Miss Powell’s engraving gives 
all that can be reproduced in black and white ; 
and the sense of complete adandon, the de- 
light of living in the open air, the relaxation 
of the youthful body of the young girl as she 
has thrown herself at full length amidst the 
meadow grass, welcoming the embrace. of 
the sun, are all suggested. In the painting 
the color is no less happy, and technically the 
picture is most direct in its method, the effect 


| : is the pleasant privilege of the Jury of 


of the whole being apparently achieved with 
ease. ‘“ Apparently” is said advisedly, for 
only the other day Robinson was quoted as 
having remarked, after some reflection, in an- 
swer to an inquiry as to the time spent on a 


certain canvas, which, like this, betrayed no 


sign of long-continued effort: ‘about two 
years and a half.” 

It is sad to speak of the painter in the past 
tense, but at the period of his life when the 
perplexities of method and the direction of his 
work were most fully under his control, the 
burden of physical infirmity became too great, 
and he died.. No one who did not know 
Theodore Robinson personally could imagine 
from his work that the sunlit themes in which 
he delighted, the arabesques of chequered 
light and flitting shadow which delighted 
others—none more than his comrades in art 
—were conceived and carried out by a man 
who, throughout his life, had naught of 
strength save that of the spirit. Those who 
did know him cannot recall a murmur or 
complaint on the part of their friend. The 
appreciation of his fellow- painters at least 
was given to him, and treasuring this and 
husbanding. like a miser his little store of 
strength, he evolved, with his singularly clear 
mind, an art which, owing in reality little to 
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the manner of his school, was in subject and 
method peculiarly his own. The loss to 
those who loved his work is great, for the 
thread of successive production is broken, 
and the constant influence of his gentle, dig- 
nified, at times caustically yet genially hu- 
morous presence is taken from them. To 
the painter it is not altruism, nor does it re- 
quire a great infusion of faith, to say that it 
is a gain; and that, his work surviving, the 
burden of his frailties thrown by, he, in some 
happy painting-ground, is at last and forever 
in the sun. 


beauty in the things of his own day; it 

is a rarer one that can convince his con- 
temporaries of his fond 
impressions. Yet if one 
will insist on the odium of 
comparison, it must be 
granted that the art which 
studies its own time from 
the intimacy of personal 
acquaintance, will be ac- 
cepted by posterity as of 
more human interest than 
the art whose eyes are 
only for what is far off. 

With this point of view 
that hot-headed, radical 
Huysmans, in his “ L’Art 
Moderne,” quotes patron- 
izingly Fromentin’s rea- 
sons for studying Oriental 
decadence instead of his 
own Paris. But the per- 
sonal equation is the all- 
triumphant argument in 
art. In a creator's choice 
of a subject no reason is so completely jus- 
tifying, so final, as this: that his interest 
lies there and he has the skill to enforce it. 
No amount of railing from ultra-modernists 
can deprive those who are sincerely Classi- 
cists or Romanticists of their right to exist 
and to create. 

It is not condemnation enough of the non- 
modern art either, to say that it will be less 
valued by the following generations. Why 
should posterity be eternally invoked as the 
umpire in every wrangle on art-matters? A 
wise Hibernianism that which protested, 
“What has posterity done for us?”” What 
indeed that we should make it the arbiter of 
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| T is a rare artist that sees poetry and ideal 


‘‘Under the Empire '’—by Van der Straeton. 


all our elegancies? The future will miss 
much of us just as we miss a complete sym- 
pathy with the past, yet Art is a Janus and 
would be only half itself without its backward 
gaze. 

In sculpture it is especially hard to find 
contemporary subjects, and the sculptor is 
particularly tempted to enroll himself among 
Classicists or Romanticists. So it seems as if 
the two statuettes by Van der Straeton and 
Laporte-Blairzy, reproduced herewith, are 
good though they are not modern and are not 
primarily robust. Strikingly alike in spirit, 
the latter was one of the attractions of the 
last Salon ; the former was an earlier success. 

The seated figure, ‘“‘ Under the Empire,” is 
imbued with a languid vivacity, a “ careful 
carelessness,” and a flirta- 
tiousness that is not inde- 
corous nor yet too ingenu- 
ous. There is an interest- 
ing quaintness about both 
works. Considering their 
dangerous approach to 
mere prettiness, they are 
well rescued by a notable 
solidity of treatment. In 
both cases the knowledge 
of form is good and the 
mastery of line - rhythm 
finely felt. 

With the “ Minuet ” the 
problem is the harder, for 
it involves motion and a 
difficult poise. M. Gonse, 
the distinguished French 
critic, confesses himself 
“ravished”’ with it, and 
notes how it is ‘“ delicious 
with movement, supple, 
modelled to perfection under its light drapery, 
and in every sense galbée”’ (galbe: swelling 
—as of the entasis of a column). 

So long as artists who wander unsympa- 
thetically from their own times bring back 
such delights as these are they not excusable 
for being old-fashioned ? 


lovers that we have no atmosphere that 
helps to stimulate artistic production and 
keep alive the glow of artistic sympathy. This 
is undoubtedly and regrettably true. Many an 
artist has come home after years of quiet fer- 
vor and wholesome’ growth, only to find his 


| T has often been said by artists and art- 
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ardor checked, to feel his talent wither and 
grow feeble, or worse still, misshapen. This 
is always, in one sense, a loss to the commu- 
nity. We must leave aside for the moment 
the economic question 
whether we have not more “ 
artists, especially painters, 
than we need. From the 
point of view of culture we 
can never have as many 
as we need of the right 
kind of artists. Their form 
of production —or non- 
production — is immate- 
rial; no artist who can 
manage to keep his soul 
alive has ever lived in 
vain, in any surroundings. 
It is therefore a loss to 
the community itself when 
there is no atmosphere 
which helps to keep the 
artistic soul alive. But 
what can be done? We 
cannot expect busy and 
mercurial Americans to 
adopt the light - hearted 
and leisurely manners of 
the Old World in order to 
provide an atmosphere for 
the artists. And, after 
all, the matter mainly rests with the artists 
themselves. The atmosphere will come 
when they begin to make it—as grown trees 
provide the shelter in which younger trees 
grow up and flourish—by striking root in 
the American soil, by living in sound ar- 
tistic sympathy with things around them, and 
with the big city which they have made their 
home. 

Leaving workers in black and white aside, 
there are at present very few artists who 
paint New York in anything of the same 
spirit in which De Nittis and Raffaélli painted 
or paint Paris, or Alfred East and others 
paint London; witha feeling for the indefina- 
ble physiognomy of the place and all that ex- 
presses it, the lines and groupings, the at- 
mosphere and skies, the lights and moving 
masses; with an eye also for the accidental 
arrangements that are as characteristic as 
the typical architecture, and for the street 
types that are only units of the whole. 

Who gives us New York, as it might be 
given; making us see that art is, after all, 


“The Minuet ''—by Laporte-Blairzy. 
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nothing but a wide, keen, burning sympathy 
and a quick, appreciative eye; that it is not 
so much a question of inspiring fitness in the 
subject, as of inspired fitness in the painter ? 
The great and famous art 
of Menzel had as unprom- 
ising a soil to work in 
when he first began. No 
one would have suspected 
the arid, prosy, and nar- 
row Berlin of sixty years 
ago of being fit to inspire 
one of the great painters 
of the age. He had no 
“atmosphere” to help 
him; but he made it for 
himself by assiduous work 
that kept him in touch 
with things around him, 
and above all by this living 
outflow of sympathy, that 
returned, like a fountain, 
to its sources, and helped 
to nourish the well-springs 
of his being. We can 
never have an atmosphere 
till the artists begin to 
make it for themselves. 
There will always, it is 
true, be artists to whom 
this is impossible, and 
there is no question of duty in the matter. 
The artist must live where he can produce, 
and all imaginative art is above mere ques- 
tions of nationality. 


iting the museums in America must be 
profoundly impressed with our ignor- 
ance or mendacity if he judges us by the at- 
tributions bestowed upon the old pictures in 


’ | YHE European student of art history vis- 


our galleries. There is hardly a museum in 
the country that has not great names attached 
to tame copies or poor school pictures; and 
there is not a catalogue of any of our public 
collections of old pictures that is not unrelia- 
ble and misleading. To be sure, we are not 
alone in this jumbling and juggling of attri- 
butions. The directors of European galler- 
ies are prone to fasten great names to the 
works of pupils or imitators because a list of 
Correggios and Titians spreads the fame of 
the gallery; but the American gallery direc- 
tor is never to be outdone in the use of fa- 
mous names. If the Louvre can catalogue 
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twenty odd Raphaels when it has only five 
our museums can catalogue Diirers and Hol- 
beins when they have none at all. The 
greater and better known the name the more 
frequent its use; and poor Rubens and Ve- 
lasquez have foundling canvases laid to their 
charge all the way from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco. Much of this false attribution is due to 
sheer ignorance, but some of it is due to con- 
siderations of policy. Most of the old mas- 
ters, spurious or genuine, find their way into 
public galleries by gift. Mr. So-and-So finds 
in Venice a picture of contorted limbs and 
flashy lights by Palma il Giovine or one of 
his pupils, and buys it fora Tintoretto ata 
large price. It is generously bestowed upon 
the gallery of his native town as a Tintoret- 
to. The director may know that it is not by 
that painter, but he cannot afford to alienate 
the generous giver by proclaiming the fact. 
The picture is catalogued as a Tintoretto, 
and the gallery boasts of its masterpiece. 
The effect of these false attributions up- 
on the young and unsophisticated art stu- 
dent must be obvious. He finds an inferior 
canvas with the name of a great painter 
attached to it, and instead of doubting the 
genuineness of the canvas he doubts the 
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greatness of the painter. There is nothing 
in the Louvre that attests the power of Ra- 
phael, not even the five genuine pictures, and 
the young student at Julian’s will tell you that 
Raphael was “small beer, anyway.” And 
the teacher of art is placed in as bad a posi- 
tion as the old master. If he enlarges upon 
the transparency of Rembrandt’s shadows 
and the pupil afterward sees a Bramer la- 
belled ‘‘ Rembrandt,” in which the shadows 
are black and opaque, he begins to doubt the 
knowledge of the teacher. Finally the art- 
loving public is misled by this system of 
misrepresentation. It learns its history all 
wrong, because the alleged documents are 
bogus; and the appeal to books only makes 
the confusion more confounded by contra- 
dicting the tale of the documents. 

There is no remedy for this evil except by 
placing knowledge and veracity at a premium 
in our museums, and this can be brought 
about only by the voice of public opinion. 
Surely it is time that some step was taken 
toward the improvement of our museum cat- 
alogues. At present they are something of 
a laughing stock to those who know their 
history of art, and something of a stumbling 
block to those who do not know it. 


The Design for the Monument to J. C. A. Alphand—by Dalou. 


first idea of the Dalou monument to 
M. Alphand, upon which the artist is 
now working. While rendering all homage 
to the decorator and engineer of modern 
Paris, the sculptor has striven to typify Labor, 
the active energy of the city, in its myriad of 


T accompanying drawing shows the 


lesser figures: the architects, artisans, dis- 
ciples and collaborators of Alphand—even 
down to the very hod-carriers who assisted 
in giving form to the idea. In lending his 
design to SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, M. Dalou 
points out the fact that some marked differ- 
ences will be found in the finished work. 
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king, to acquire an enthusiasm for for- 
est reform. From the esthetic side no 
very sophisticated taste is necessary to re- 
ceive enjoyment from the company of mag- 
nificent woods, or a single perfect monarch 


| T is not difficult, unless one be a lumber 


Cc of a tree; the shade and fruit 
et thereof; the clear waters of the 
Forests. cool springs beneath; the songs 


of the birds overhead; or the 
dogwood blossoms round about. Any man 
is apt to become a theoretical forest pro- 
tector of the deepest dye who has seen the 
living, deep woods of a noble sweep of 
mountain-side blasted by lumbermen or fire 
into a wretched forest graveyard, with only 
unsightly freaks of underbrush, mutilated 
stumps, the scattered limbs of murdered 
giants, and here and there some poor mis- 
shapen ghosts of trees lifting their crooked 
arms wildly to heaven in frantic protest 
against their nakedness. 

On the other hand, there are shrewd peo- 
ple who make no pretentious talk about the 
beauty of the world and the fondness of 
their fellow-creatures for murdering it, 
who will show, with a few strokes of the 
pencil, just how many million dollars have 
been lost by ruining this forest for the sake 
of metamorphosing in a single winter the 
mountain-side into ‘portable property ” for 
a great capitalist. They remind us that the 
timber wealth of the United States gives a 
yearly product of over a billion dollars, or 
twice the value of the entire output of all the 
mines put together—gold, silver, coal, iron, 
copper, zinc, and the rest. This is a re- 


source worth keeping, and yet we are cutting 
into our capital at the fearful rate of seventy- 
five per cent. each year, as only about 
twenty-five per cent. of the timber market 


is represented by new growth. As _ for 
losses from the fires that are started by 
locomotives, cattlemen, berry-pickers, hunt- 
ers, and incendiaries, it gives a sufficient 
idea of what they cost us to be told by 
the Forestry Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania that his State alone probably suffers 
to the extent of $30,000,000 annually from 
this one cause. Not only the trees are lost 
in these mighty conflagrations; the vegeta- 
ble mould which would supply fertility to the 
soil for future agricultural purposes, or food 
for the roots of a second growth of forest, is 
burnt; and the first step is taken on that 
easy descent to a landslide or flood-bed. 

But either of these two classes of reform- 
ers, whether they express their indignation by 
the celebration of Arbor Days for the school 
children, or whether they lobby in Washing- 
ton, or whether they confine themselves to 
the composition of journalistic paragraphs on 
forestry work, is equally liable in these days 
to the imputation of sentimentalism—a senti- 
mentalism which not only does not save the 
forests, but which actually helps their plun- 
derers by substituting talk for action, and ob- 
scuring the ends of reform by the smoke of 
discussion with the Philistines over such tech- 
nical details as the exact amount of flood 
damage, for instance, resulting from defores- 
tation and soil erosion. In truth, a curiously 
small result of rescue work has proceeded 
from the considerable clamor of a large num- 
ber of good and effective people. Even when 
the efforts of the friends of the forests, sen- 
timental and otherwise, have produced de- 
sired “legislation’’—-a word savoring so 
hopefully and so falsely of finality —the 
sawmill of the lumber magnate burrs merrily 
and irresponsibly on, and the gaunt Cracker 
continues to burn whole mountains to add a 
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few quarts of huckleberries to next year’s 
crop. The sweetness and light of Arbor 
Day and the zeal of the journalist avail noth- 
ing on the flanks of old Hogback, where lusty 
axemen are stripping the mountain of its for- 
est pelf. In other words, the few promising 
laws that have been extorted from Congress 
or State legislatures to provide for the reser- 
vation of public lands, furnish poor comfort 
for the coveted trees if there is absolutely no 
administrative system to enforce them. 

Several movements have been made in 
Congress this session, in the intervals of all- 
important Cuban and Venezuelan problems, 
to apply to the woods of the public lands those 
principles of forestry which all intelligent 
and unprejudiced people are willing to admit 
in theory. Mr. McRae’s bill, mangled and 
finally killed last year, was again introduced 
this winter in a less effective form, and is 
now before the Public Lands Committee of the 
House, and the Committee on Forest Reser- 
vations in the Senate. Originally the meas- 
ure outlined with some detail a system of 
forest inspection and management by Gov- 
ernment rangers. Now it vaguely empowers 
the Secretary of the Interior to see that the 
woods on public lands are protected, and 
that those trees shall be cut and sold which 
can be spared with benefit to the forest ; but 
no appropriation is made for the work of 
overseeing and the law, if it becomes one, will 
probably do no more specific good than is ac- 
complished by any airing of the subject. 

A picturesque remedy for the fire evil was 
suggested in the House in a bill which em- 
powered the United States authorities to 
cut huge safety lanes, a thousand feet wide, 
through the public forests, at intervals of ten 
or fifteen miles. The income accruing from 
the sale of the timber cut in these elongated 
clearings will largely pay for the labor; buta 
half million is to be appropriated for such re- 
gions as have a growth too scanty to be prof- 
itable. Mr. Shafroth, who is responsible for 
this Dab Kinzer scheme, suggests that the 
United States soldiers should patrol the 
woods to bring fire-bugs to justice; in Mr. 
McRae’s former bill, too, the soldiers were to 
be brought into requisition, and many author- 
ities consider the experience we have had with 
them as guardians of the National Park a 

The * About the World” illustrations are from pho- 


tographs made at Biltmore, Mr. Vanderbilt’s North 
Carolina estate. 
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sufficient ground for trusting them to police 
the forests of all the public lands. 

None of these measures are, even so far 
as legislation can go, at all conclusive. The 
best-informed friends of forestry are hoping 
against hope for the enactment of something 
like the defeated Paddock Bill, which would 
promise a really efficient and thorough system 
of forest management. It made provisions 
for a Commissioner of Forests in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a superintendent for 
each reservation, and forest rangers, one for 
each of the divisions of reservations which 
might be made over twenty thousand acres 
in extent. These officers and their assist- 
ants were to be salaried, and were to be 
aided, whenever fires or extra police service 
made it necessary, by the United States 
troops. The commissioner was to be “a 
person versed in forestry,” and a carefully 
detailed license system was outlined to reg- 
ulate the sale and use of such timber as 
could properly be cut for lumbering, farm- 
ing, and domestic purposes. Such a measure 
would have been the most important step yet 
taken by the United States to introduce a 
modicum of reason into the management of a 
threatened source of wealth which is worth 
in dollars a hundred times as much as the 





A View showing Crown Development of Smaller Pines 


Around Large One. (Those under the large tree have 
been stunted by the confinement.) 
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whole country of Venezuela. There are 
several men who would have made first-class 
commissioners, and the success of the Forest 
Reformers in Congress would have spurred 
them on to quickly establish such conditions as 
would train a competent staff of superintend- 
ents and foresters. It would be difficult for a 
German to understand that at present it would 
be impossible to drum up an even second- 
rate corps of forest officers in this country. 
And the question of the personal equation is 
a most important one. Without the existence 
of trained police of the woods, men who com- 
bine a knowledge of practical lumbering with 
some natural love for the 
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to Secretary Smith’s request, the National 
Academy of Sciences has appointed a com- 
mission, of the most distinguished Jersonne/, 
headed by Professor Charles S. Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, and in- 
cluding Mr. Gifford Pinchot, whose work in 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s model forest experiments is 
described in the next paragraph. This com- 
mission is to study our forest conditions with 
a view to informing the Secretary just what 
is practicable and desirable to preserve the 
wooded portions of the national domain; 
what the climatic, soil, and water conditions 
have to do with the question, and what speci- 





woods, and at least a 
smattering of the scien- 
tific principles of forestry, 
it would be useless to de- 
vise theoretically excellent 
administrative systems. 

But so far from indulg- 
ing in exuberant hopes for 
such a vigorous rescue 
work as Mr. Paddock sug- 
gested, the advocates of 
thrift in the forests are 
now actually put on the 
defensive to save the most 
valuable reservations from 
open abandonment. At 
this writing the General 
Land Office has just recommended that 
three-fourths of the splendid forests of 
the Cascade reservation be thrown open to 
the hungry Oregonians. The factors which 
enter into almost every politico - economic 
question are so baffling, so subtle, so ut- 
terly beyond the complete grasp of any single 
man, or any body of picked men, that it 
would seem, toa private citizen of reasonably 
philosophic temperament, such an opportu- 
nity as this should be hailed with statesman- 
like joy—where the right and the wrong, the 
advantage and the disadvantage, may be so 
clearly and honestly decided in favor of a re- 
fusal to wantonly throw to destruction so 
large a part of God’s noblest works and the 
people’s richest and loveliest heritage. 

As against this discouraging incident there 
is real comfort forthe people and the trees 
in the very recent investigation set on foot by 
the Secretary of the Interior—a movement 
which is easily the most important yet made 
in the interests of the forests. In response 





A Forest View after Ordinary Lumbering—all the surrounding undergrowth destroyed. 


fic legislation will best remedy the abuses 
now so notoriously existing. It is a charm- 
ing innovation to see these matters in the 
hands of gentlemen absolutely disinterested 
and admirably equipped in training and in- 
telligence. One of them informs the writer 
that there is real hope of systematic United 
States service in the forest as a result of the 
reports they will make. 


of a forest for profit.” In that lumin- 

ous definition, emanating from Mr. B. 
E. Ternow, the chief of the Division of For- 
estry at Washington, lies the hope we have of 
disappointing “Ouida’s” 
like prophecies of a treeless, stream- 
less, desert world. With all our 
faults we Yankees are generally credited with 
the virtue of knowing which side our bread is 
buttered on; and yet in this matter of forest 
economy we have signally belied that rep- 
utation, sometimes because of ignorance and 


“iota ores means the management 


estry. 





Cassandra- Our one object- 
lesson in For- 
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too often because of greed. The 
strangest part of it is that there 
should have been but a single in- 
stance of the least importance 
where a forest domain has been 
cared for as a permanent invest- 
ment, even experimentally, though 
in the greater part of Europe the 
woods-are yielding a regular and 
increasing annual revenue. This 
one attempt at forest management 
is a notable one for several rea- 
sons; it was conducted under un- 
usually typical forest conditions 
by a man—Mr. George W. Van- 
derbilt—who could not have the 
slightest private interest in the pe- 
cuniary success; though an indi- 
vidual venture, it was on a scale which fairly 
justified generalizations from the results ; and, 
most important of all, the actual work was 
laid out by a young university man who had 
acquainted himself thoroughly and profes- 
sionally with the scientific principles of fores- 
try which the Germans have formulated. 
That Arabian Nights’ residence which Mr. 
Vanderbilt has constructed in the beautiful 
mountains of North Carolina is surrounded 
by a great estate of which one hundred 
thousand acres is forest. The oaks and 
pines of the country had suffered the usual 
indignities from cattle pasturage, indiscrimi- 
nate cutting, and fires started to improve 
the growth of grass. Here and _ there 
were large, sound trees, but a great part 
of the growth was composed of anything 


Scientific Lumbering—tree felled and cut up without harming any of 
. the younger trees near by, 











Scientific Lumbering—tree felled without injuring the adjacent saplings. 


but the best specimens which could have 
been selected to perpetuate their species— 
with a great proportion of trashy brush, 
scrub pines, and small trees unwisely lo- 
cated in reference to each other—just the 
apology for a forest that any deer-hunter or 
summer tourist is accustomed to in the Alle- 
ghenies and Blue Ridge. Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot, the consulting forester, was entrusted 
with the task of improving and strengthening 
this hapless woods under a system which 
should eventually yield a net revenue to the 
proprietor. Mr. Pinchot brought an Adiron- 
dack woodman of experience to- superintend 
details and help train the Southern hands 
into forest workmen. The whole estate was 
cut up into convenient divisions, recorded in 
a card catalogue, showing the history and 
the characteristics, geological and 
forest, of each section. Certain 
portions were set aside for a long 
rest, precautions being taken to 
exclude cattle and fire. In other 
regions where some trees had 
reached maturity these were cut 
and marketed, so as to allow the 
younger growth to achieve its best 
development. In the work the 
foreman selected carefully the very 
spot where each tree should fall, 
for its best manipulation, and es- 
pecially to save its weaker neigh- 
bors from harm. This method of 
lumbering showed an increase of 
cost over the usual haphazard pro- 
ceedings of less than three per 
cent., while Mr. Pinchot reports a 








An example 
from Olympia. the present-day Greeks have beyond 
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gain of fully ninety-five per cent. in the con- 
dition of the younger trees left standing. The 
lumber and cord-wood product was sold in 
open competition with wood cut by the old 


reckless and destructive methods in neighbor- 


ing regions. It is such a fascinating and 
unique object-lesson that it is difficult to re- 
strain one’s description to the mere outline of 
the work in Biltmore Forest. But the all- 
important feature of the experiment was 
the signal improvement of the woods during 
the first year at a net cost of $400; and the 
actual profit in the second year, when wood- 
men were better trained, of $1,200. This is 
a story of two years’ standing now; but it 
exhibits saliently, as no other experience in 
America has exhibited, the one principle on 
which all our large forests, public and pri- 
vate, should be managed, and it cannot be 
tried too widely. Many men have made pub- 
lic gifts ten thousand times more costly that 
have a pitiably small fraction of the value 
which Mr. Vanderbilt’s forestry project offers 
to the American people. 


cent Olympic games was the naive 

enthusiasm of the Greeks—spectators 
and athletes—which was all the more winning 
from its accompaniment of a magnanimity 
not unworthy of the times of Agamemnon, 
king of men. Whatever might be the moral 
frailties of the mighty wrestlers and warriors 
of the date of Dares and Thersites, 


A FTER all, the finest quality of the re- 


a peradventure set a good example, in these 
games, of manliness and grace in victory and 
defeat for the sportsmen of two more western 
lands which shall be nameless. The hundred 
thousand spectators on the hills were mad 
with joy at the success of their champions in 
the historic long-distance race from Marathon 
to Athens; but they could behold with an 
equal mind and generous applause the rather 
disproportionate series of American triumphs. 
To say that Mr. Robert Garrett’s victory 
over the Greeks in hurling the discus was 
in sentiment as if nine Englishmen should 
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thrash our champion league team, savors as 
strongly of anti-climax as the Georgian’s evo- 
cation of Chicago as the “ Atlanta of the 
West.” One cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Garrett ought not to have done it. 

The Greeks were strung up to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm for days previous to the actual 
contests. An eye-witness writes to SCRIB- 
NER’S MAGAZINE: “This is the close of a 
day of as great interest to me as I have seen 
in months. The murmur of it is still in my 
ears; the hum of thousands of voices, the 
glitter of light and color are still in my 
memory as though I had but just closed my 
eyes for a moment, hearing the suppressed 
excitement and retaining the vibrant impres- 
sions of fluttering movement. For I have 
passed an afternoon, two, in fact, at the Sta- 
dion during a trial of strength and skill among 
the Greeks, a sort of rehearsal of what the 
great thing is to be—I thought of Osborne’s 
description [in the April SCRIBNER’S] which 
came very near to the reality—the hills cov- 
ered with humanity, the enthusiasm of the 
people, the shouting and clapping of hands, 
the trumpet, the athletes filing in from the 
covered archway —all were repeated, re- 
produced like a play. The athletics them- 
selves were the every-day performances that 
have been seen in the pictures of our weeklies 
ever since athletics have been illustrated in 
the papers. The great excitement was when 
the runners from Marathon came in; their 
approach was announced by cannon, the peo- 
ple stood in their seats on tiptoe with expecta- 
tion, and the foremost two runners, who came 
in quick succession one behind the other, 
were greeted with shouting and waving. 
There were thirty entered, but only six were 
accounted for when the people began to 
leave the Stadion at six o’clock.” 

It is this thorough earnestness of the 
Greeks on the pretty occasion in April which 
lends a value to their kindness and courtesy 
toward the visitors, and which goes toward 
proving that high sporting blood is not es- 
sentially incompatible with a modicum of 
sweetness and light. 











